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The Confident Student, Fourth Edition is informed by my desire to help students 
gain the confidence that comes from self-knowledge and achievement to meet the 
challenges of college, life, and work. The vital study skills, critical thinking strate- 
gies, self-discovery techniques, and self-management tools that made previous 
editions of The Confident Student successful have been retained in the Fourth Edi- 
tion. New to this edition are its attractive, full-color format; new exercises and fea- 
tures in every chapter; an expanded emphasis on technology with computer ap- 
plications and web site activities in every chapter; and an improved organizational 
framework. As others who have used previous editions have learned, students 
who use The Confident Student, Fourth Edition will find in this book all the 
strategies they need to become confident, successful, life-long learners. 


New to the Fourth Edition 
A new full-color format enhances the book’s strong visual appeal and sup- 
ports the pedagogy incorporated in The Confident Student. For example, the pre- 
reading questions highlighted on each chapter-opening page help students apply 
the all-important skill of accessing prior knowledge before reading. The new for- 
mats for the end-of-chapter activities—Chapter Review and Your Reflections— 
engage students’ attention, encouraging them to review and reflect on what they 
have learned. 


| New icons designate exercises and activities by theme: computer/Internet, col- 


laborative, learning styles, and critical thinking. 


New computer applications include computer/Internet exercises in each 
chapter and several new Computer Confidence topics. Additional exercises and 
copies of fill-in charts and forms can be accessed through the Houghton 


Mifflin web site at http://college.hmco.com. 


Thinking Ahead, a new chapter feature, takes students from the classroom 
to the workplace, showing them how chapter concepts and skills can be applied in 
real-world situations requiring decision making and problem solving. 


Chapter Review, a new summary feature, frames the interactive concept 
review section with lists of attitudes to develop and skills to practice. 


ew Chapter Organization and Content 


The Fourth Edition’s fourteen chapters are organized into two parts to more 
clearly reflect this book’s dual emphasis on self-management skills and academic 
skills. Part 1, Becoming a Confident Student, helps students develop the affective 
strategies and practical skills they need to immediately see a positive difference in 
both their academic performance and the life choices they make. Part 2, Studying 
with Power and Confidence, shows students how to create and use study systems, 
think critically, concentrate, read with understanding, and manage their learning 
to achieve the outcomes they want. Instructors can present the chapters in the 
order that best suits their course content and organization. 


ee 
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ig Way to Teach! 


The materials in The Confident Student, Fourth Edition, are now available in a new 
modular format. By selecting only the chapters you want from a database of 19 
possible chapters of The Confident Student, you can create a customized version of 
the text geared specifically towards the individual needs of your students. You can 
even select the sequence in which you wish the chapters to be presented. The 14 
chapters in the Fourth Edition are available for modularization, along with 5 addi- 
tional chapters, including Becoming a Confident Writer, Gaining Math Confidence, 
Developing Science Strategies, Developing Your Vocabulary, and Using Your Library, 
Doing Research. To find out more about the modules, contact your Houghton 
Mifflin Sales Representative or visit the Student Success Programs web site. 


BECOMING A CONFIDENT STUDENT 


CHAPTER 1 CHOOSING SUCCESS IN COLLEGE 


Form an Academic Support Group, Embrace Diversity, Know Where to Find 

Help, Stay Informed. Get Involved 

@ NEW: A section on forming an academic support group has been added. The sec- 
tion on diversity has been expanded and retitled “Embrace Diversity.” A Computer 
Confidence box on using Email has been added. A section on Greek organizations 
and Success Strategies for Immediate Use (Figure 1.1) are also new. 


CHAPTER 2 MOTIVATING YOURSELF TO LEARN 
Assess Your Strengths and Weaknesses, Discover and Use Your Learning Style, 
Adapt to Others’ Styles, Develop Critical Thinking and Study Skills 


i NEW: A new Confidence Builder on Howard Gardner's multiple intelligences and a 
new Critical Thinking exercise on Clair Weinstein and colleagues’ concept of skill, will, 
and self-regulation expand the information on learning styles. 


CHAPTER 3 SETTING GOALS AND SOLVING PROBLEMS 


Set Goals for Success in College, Set Reachable Long-Term and Short-Term Goals, 


Use the COPE Method to Solve Problems 


@ NEW: Exercise 3.1 for the Internet expands this chapter's thorough coverage of goal- 
setting and problem-solving techniques. 


CHAPTER 4 SHARPENING YOUR CLASSROOM SKILLS 


Prepare for Class, Become an Active Listener, Develop a Personal Note-Taking 

System, Learn to Make Effective Presentations, Participate in Class and Group 

Activities 

@ NEW: A new collaborative focus is achieved through group exercises featuring an 
activity on listening behavior and another on practicing note taking with a classmate 


to match note-taking styles with learning styles. Using the Internet to find resources 
for making speeches and giving reports will aid students in their research skills. 


CHAPTER 5 MAKING THE MOST OF YOUR TIME 


How to GRAB Some Time, Scheduling Your Time, Procrastination 
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i NEW: A new Confidence Builder with time-management tips for student athletes 
has been added. Several exercises have been revised to incorporate computer/Inter- 
net activities. 


CHAPTER6 MAINTAINING YOUR HEALTH AND WELL-BEING 


Health, Well-Being, and Success in College, Staying Healthy, Your Emotions, Your 
Interpersonal Skills, Making Friends, Your Sexuality 


lf NEW: The section on sexuality has been expanded. New material on binge drinking 
and an alcohol use and abuse survey round out this chapter’s coverage of avoiding 
harmful substances. Also new: a Computer Confidence box on how to avoid Internet 
addiction. 


STUDYING WITH POWER AND CONFIDENCE 


CHAPTER 7 CREATING YOUR STUDY SYSTEM 


SQ3R: The Basic System, Devising Your Study System 

Bf NEW: A new Computer Confidence box on surveying web sites to save time on the 
Net has been added. A new Confidence Builder relates being proactive—one of 
Stephen R. Covey’s seven habits of highly effective people—to studying. The 
section on SQ3R has been trimmed and tightened, and the figures have been 
reformatted. 


CHAPTERS ORGANIZING INFORMATION FOR STUDY 


| Concept or Information Maps, Comparison Charts, Time Lines, Process Dia- 


grams, Informal Outlines, Branching Diagrams 


@ NEW: A new Confidence Builder helps students build the right attitudes toward 
study. A new Computer Confidence box explains how to use a computer to make 
study guides. 


CHAPTER9 CONTROLLING YOUR CONCENTRATION 


Eliminate Distractions, Eliminate Other Causes of Poor Concentration 


CHAPTER 10 IMPROVING LEARNING AND MEMORY 
How Memory Works, Why You Forget, Increase Your Memory Power 


CHAPTER 11 PREPARING FORTESTS 

How to Prepare for Tests: Three Steps, Develop a Test-Taking Routine, Master 
Objective Tests, Know How to Answer Essay Questions 

M@ NEW: New Exercises and some organizational changes enhance Chapters 9-11. 


CHAPTER 12 REDUCING TEST ANXIETY 
Eliminate the Causes of Test Anxiety, Learn to Relax, Face Your Fears, Fight 
Distractions, Talk Positively to Yourself, Find Your Best Solution 


fi NEW: The coverage of test anxiety, its causes, and ways to eliminate them is now 
more focused as a result of new features and some revisions in content and 


exercises. 


CHAPTER 13 BECOMING AN ACTIVE READER 


Reading Actively; Find Main Idea, Details, and Implications; Use a Textbook 
Marking System 
| ii NEW: The section on active reading has been expanded and now includes a new 


Figure 13.1 listing traits of active and passive readers. New material and an exercise 
on evaluating printed sources and Internet sites has been added. 


| CHAPTER 14 USING CRITICAL THINKING STRATEGIES 


Examine Your Assumptions, Make Predictions, Sharpen Your Interpretations, 
Evaluate What You Learn 


l@ NEW: Chapter content has been extensively revised to make this material more 
accessible to students. 


Features Retained from the Third Edition 

| The Confident Student, Fourth Edition, continues to be a highly visual, highly per- 

| sonal text with a strong academic base. The features that help students acquire 
knowledge and make it their own have been retained. 


Awareness Checks in every chapter are brief checklists or assessment ques- 
tionnaires that orient students to a chapter concept or discussion topic. Followed 
by a brief explanation, the Awareness Checks help students assess their attitudes, 
skills, and prior knowledge. 


Confidence Builders in every chapter address study skills, attitudes, and job or 

career skills. Their purpose is to broaden students’ understanding and build confi- 

dence by extending the discussion of chapter topics into related areas of interest 

or research. Several new Confidence Builders have been added to the Fourth 
Edition. 


Computer Confidence is a feature that adds a technological dimension to the 
text. Several new Computer Confidence topics have been added to the Fourth 
Edition. 


Critical Thinking exercises enhance the text’s pedagogical foundation. Through 
this feature, students learn to integrate critical thinking naturally into their ap- 
proach to studying and interacting in the classroom as they are asked to question, 
more fully process, and consider different viewpoints surrounding the issues and 
concepts presented in the chapter. Most of the exercises have been revised or up- 
dated, and several are new to the Fourth Edition. 


Your Reflections at the end of each chapter poses several questions for stu- 
dents to think about and respond to in writing. The Reflections provide an excel- 
lent opportunity for students to assess their progress, reflect on what they are 
learning, and plan ways to apply their new skills. The Reflections can be used as a 


journaling activity, a personal log, or a springboard to discussion between student 
and instructor. 
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Themed Exercises in every chapter, designated by icons, address learning 
styles and collaborative activities. Many of these have been revised and some are 
new. Computer/Internet exercises in every chapter are new. 


Skill Finder is a pre-assessment test students can take to assess their strengths 
and weaknesses and identify areas of knowledge covered in the text and where to 
find them. The post-assessment Skill Finder in the Instructor’s Resource Manual 
has also been retained. 


Ancillaries 


The Instructor’s Resource Manual that accompanies The Confident Student 
contains an answer key for the exercises and chapter-by-chapter suggestions for 
using the text. Also included are sample course syllabi, a brief bibliography, and a 
set of reproducible masters for overhead transparencies and handouts to use as 
supplementary materials. Collaborative activities by Candy Ready of Piedmont 
Technical College have been retained from the Third Edition. The sections on in- 
tegrating SCANS workplace competencies with course objectives and on portfolio 
assessment in student success courses have been retained from the Third Edition. 


New! The Myers-Briggs Type Indicator® (MBTI®) instrument*—the 
most widely used personality inventory in history—is now available to be shrink- 
wrapped with this text for a discounted price at qualified schools. The standard 
Form M self-scorable instrument contains 93 items that determine preferences on 
four scales: Extraversion—Introversion, Sensing—Intuition, Thinking—Feeling, and 
Judging—Perceiving. For information on obtaining a shrink-wrap package, contact 
your local sales representative or Faculty Services at 1-800-733-1717. 


Houghton Mifflin’s Student Success Roundtable Discussion Video- 
tapes can be used to supplement the text. Reproducible exercises for use with 
these videotapes are in the Instructor’s Resource Manual. 


Additional activities and worksheets for The Confident Student can 
be found on Houghton Mifflin’s web site by selecting “Student Success” at 


http://college.hmco.com. 
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This book is designed to help you discover the ways in which you learn most eas- 
ily and most enjoyably, and to help you define your own goals and preferences as 
you embark on your college career and look ahead to life and work in the future. 
It includes thorough discussions, illustrations, and easy-to-understand sugges- 
tions on ways to develop all the skills you will need to perform well in your 
courses and achieve the success that will make you a confident student. 


ook 


How to Use This B 


Begin with the Skill Finder on pages xxi—xxiv. Use it to get an idea of what the 
book covers, to discover which of your study skills need improvement, and to find 
out which chapters may be most useful to you. In addition, try these suggestions 
to get the most you can out of The Confident Student. 


1. Use the chapter-opening questions to assess your prior knowledge about 
the chapter topic. This prereading activity will put you in the frame of 
mind for maximum learning. 


2. Read each chapter one section at a time. If you have questions, write them in 
the margin or in a notebook so you can bring them up in class discussion. 


3. Pay special attention to the photographs, figures, and other visual elements 
that may clarify and expand your understanding of chapter concepts. 


4. Complete the Awareness Checks. Do the chapter exercises and try out the 
suggestions in the Confidence Builders, Computer Confidence boxes, and 
Critical Thinking boxes to reinforce your grasp of each new strategy or skill. 


5. To relate what you are learning to real-world situations in life and work, 
complete Thinking Ahead. 


6. To round out your understanding of a chapter, complete the Chapter 
Review. 


7. For a personal assessment of what you have learned and how it may affect 
your life, complete Your Reflections at the end of each chapter. 


8. Finally, talk over the chapter with a friend or with members of a study 
group. Discussing a chapter is an excellent way to review it and fill any 
gaps in your understanding. 


tudent a Better 


Make The Confident § ye) 4 


When you've completed your course, I'd really like to know your opinion of The 
Confident Student, Fourth Edition. Tell me what works and what doesn’t work for 
you. I would be grateful for any suggestions you have that will help me improve 
the text. 


Carol Kanar 


| c/o Houghton Mifflin Student Success Programs 


215 Park Avenue South 
New York, NY 10003 
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This questionnaire will help you determine which of your skills you need to de- 
velop or improve. Read each statement. If the statement applies to you, check YES. 
If the statement does not apply to you, check NO. To interpret your results, see the 
end of the questionnaire. To take the questionnaire online and get a printout of 
your results, visit the Student Success Programs web site by selecting “Student 


Success” at http://college.hmco.com. 
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ow to Calculate Your Score 


Count the number of NO answers for each section. If you have more than one 
NO answer in a section, then you may need to improve or develop the skill identi- 
fied by the section heading. Use the list on the following page to help you find the 
chapter in The Confident Student, Fourth Edition that covers these skills. See the 
Contents or the Index to find specific page numbers where a topic is covered. 
Your instructor may ask you to answer these questions again at the end of your 
course to assess your mastery of the skills. 


Skill Finder 


Corresponding Chapter in 
The Confident Student, Fourth Edition 
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GETTING ALONG IN college and being able to take advantage of everything it 
has to offer depend on how well you can adapt to change. If this is your first se- 
mester or quarter in college, you may need time to find your way around campus, 
make new friends, and begin to feel comfortable in your new setting. Even if you 
are a returning student, you still may need a period of adjustment as you orient 
yourself to a new schedule of classes, new instructors, and a different set of re- 
quirements and expectations. 

College is as much an experience as it is a place, and it is your experience. The 
choices you make will control the outcome. By adopting confidence-building atti- 
tudes and by engaging in productive learning behaviors, you will be choosing 
success as your outcome. 

Your first step is to look around you. Discover everything you can about your 
college campus and the resources it offers to help you become a successful, confi- 
dent student and a participating member of your learning community. This chap- 
ter explains how you can choose success. 


Awareness Check 


sareavailable 


0. | know a oth ae 
can help me. 
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* Form a support group. 

* Embrace diversity. 

* Know where to find help. 
* Stay informed. 


* Get involved. 


IN A COMMUNITY of learners the primary function of each faculty member, 


administrator, employee, and department is to help you reach your goals, Everyone 
in your college community hopes that you will succeed. Therefore, your college is 
rich in resources that can guide your progress. For example, people are an impor- 
tant resource. If you have not already done so, you need to form a support group: a 
network of people to whom you can turn for advice, answers to questions, or a 
boost in confidence. 


Faculty 


Your instructors are in the best position to advise you concerning all matters re- 
lated to their classes. Instructors welcome questions because students’ questions 
help them determine the effectiveness of their teaching. In fact, your questions are 
often your primary means of interaction with your instructors. Do not hesitate to 
ask questions or seek information. If you are having difficulty in a course, for ex- 
ample, don’t postpone getting help or hope that your problem will go away. Make 
an appointment with your instructor as soon as possible 

Find an instructor with whom you are especially comfortable and turn to this 
person when you need advice. If your instructor is unable to answer one of your 
questions or to suggest ways to solve a problem, he or she can direct you to an- 
other person or office where help will be available. 


Advisors and Counselors 


Academic advisors and career counselors are among the most helpful people on 
campus. These professionals handle academic and personal problems of every 
kind all day long, so they know what you are going through. If you need help 
preparing a schedule, an academic advisor will show you how to select the courses 
you need. If you want help deciding on a major or choosing a career, a career 
counselor can provide valuable assistance, both in determining where your inter- 
ests lie and in assessing employment opportunities. If you have a problem that 
you don’t know how to handle, such as test anxiety, an advisor may talk the mat- 
ter over with you or refer you to someone else. 

Counselors and advisors know your college’s rules and requirements. They 
may offer such services as keeping you informed of important dates and dead- 
lines, explaining your assessment-test scores, and informing you of any skill- 
development courses or programs you may need. Some advisors may work only 
with students having unique needs, such as learning or physically disabled stu- 
dents, international students, adult learners, or minority students. 


Your instructors want 
you to succeed in their 
courses. They can answer 
questions about mater- 
ial that they cover in 
class and assignments 
and tests, and they can 
give you sound advice 
about where to seek 
extra help if you need it. 


Ron Sherman 


© 


At some colleges you may be assigned to an advisor during your first semester 
or quarter. The advisor will track your progress throughout your academic career. 
If you plan to transfer from a two-year college to a university, an advisor can help 
you select courses that will meet the university’s requirements so that you won't 
lose credits. Therefore, it is important to meet with an advisor as soon as you de- 
cide that you want to transfer. If you need academic advice or career or personal 
counseling, find the office or department on your campus that provides these ser- 
vices. Since department names may differ from campus to campus, check the col- 
lege catalog or inquire at your admissions office—or ask your instructor. 


entors 


A mentor is an ally, a friend, someone who takes a personal and professional inter- 
est in you. On many college campuses today, instructors may serve as mentors to 
students in special programs funded by federal grants or other sources. Students 
are assigned to mentors during their first term. They meet regularly with their 
mentors, usually four or more times during the term, to set goals, assess progress, 
and work through problems. Mentors may offer tips on how to study, take tests, 
and reduce stress. They may also help students plan their schedules for the follow- 
ing term. 

The relationship between student and mentor serves several purposes. It gives 
the student a contact person on campus to turn to for advice, help in solving a 
problem, or specific suggestions on how to meet course requirements. If you 
begin to experience academic difficulty, for example, the mentor may help you 
find a tutor. Mentors stay in contact with their students’ instructors throughout 
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the term, and mentors and instructors often work together to help students be 
successful. 

In adjusting to college, many students complain that the close relationships 
that they enjoyed with faculty in high school are not available in college. Mentor- 
ing programs may be one way to fill the gap. Such programs may operate differ- 
ently from campus to campus, but the goal of any mentoring program is the 
same: to help students choose success. To find out whether there is a mentoring 
program on your campus, call the admissions office. 


Extend Your Support Grou 


Each subject area department, such as English or math, may have special require- 
ments and services that pertain only to that department and the courses it offers. 
On some campuses, the heads of departments deal with students seeking permis- 
sion to enroll in courses that are already filled. If you have a question or a prob- 
lem related to enrolling in a course, see the department head. He or she will either 
answer your questions and help you solve the problem or refer you to someone 
who can. 


Use Email to Keep in Touch _ 


mailis a widely used communication tool or information-sharing 

medium available to colleges, businesses, and individuals through the 

Internet. Email is a quick and easy way to keep in touch with classmates, 
instructors, and family members. You may not have time to write, address, and 
mail a letter, but you can always work in a few minutes to email a message to 
someone with whom you want to stay in touch. Email has several other ad- 
vantages as well. 


You can email classmates to share notes and materials, update group members with whom you are working 
on projects, and keep each other informed about meeting dates and times. 
You can email students at other colleges and universities to share ideas or collaborate on research projects 


and other activities. 


You can email your instructors. Many instructors encourage email and distribute class notes, handouts, and 


the course syllabus through this medium. 


You can use email to communicate with researchers in your field of interest, seek information from employ- 
ers concerning jobs and careers, or submit a résumé or job application. 
(Continued) 


e Email is more convenient to use than the telephone and may be more economical, saving you money on 
long-distance calls. Also, you can send and receive messages at times that are convenient for you. By encour- 
aging friends and family members to keep in touch through email, you may be able to avoid the telephone 
call that interrupts you when you are studying. Thus, email can have a positive effect on your time 
management. 


e Composing email messages may also provide you with some needed practice in writing skills as you plan 
what to say and experiment with ways to put sentences and paragraphs together to get your ideas across. 


To send and receive email, you need not have a computer of your own. Most college campuses allow students 
to set up email accounts through the campus computer system. Some require students to enroll in a computer 
class or pay a fee. Check with your campus computer center, the library, or the media center to find out how you 
can gain access to the Internet and send email. Then, all you need is your email address, a password, and the re- 
cipient’s address. 


The best way to get the addresses of classmates and instructor is to ask for them. To find addresses of people 
you may not know but to whom you want to write, check your campus email directory if one is available. Many 
campuses have a web page or a campuswide information system (CWIS). For off-campus addresses, you can use 
an Internet “search engine” such as Netfind. Once you have your address and the other person's address, you will 
be ready to send mail. 


Keep in mind that computer systems, mailing programs, and specific commands differ, so if you are new at 
using email, your campus computer center can help you get started. 


Tips for Effective Communication Through Email 


1. The main advantage of email is that it’s fast. Messages that are too long or wordy waste time—both yours 
and the reader's. Therefore, keep your messages brief and to the point. 


2. Be aware of your reader and adjust your tone accordingly. For example, is your message business or per- 
sonal? Your tone for a personal message will be more casual than the tone for a business message and will 
be more formal when you are writing to an instructor than when you are writing to a friend. 


3. Stick to simple typing. Avoid using features like bold type, italics, and different fonts. These may not translate 
well when you send your message and could cause confusion. 


4. Observe rules of online etiquette (polite communication). Because email is soontaneous—messages and re- 
sponses can be transmitted instantly—you may have a tendency to dash a response off the top of your 
head. Avoid this tendency. Think before you write and choose words carefully. Do not type in all caps; your 
reader will think that you are shouting. Avoid profanity; in fact, do not put anything in writing that you 


wouldn't say in person.When in doubt, wait a while before sending your message, giving yourself time to re- 
view it and to make changes as needed 


5. Perhaps most important, check your mail regularly and answer your messages as soon as you can. You know 
how you feel when your messages go unreturned, Remember that the other person feels the same way. 
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Other students might be 
the most helpful people 
in your college life. Ex- 
change phone numbers 
with a friend in each of 
your courses who can 
help you catch up on 
classes you may have to 


© Ron Sherman 


miss. 


FIND OUT IF EMAIL IS available on your campus. If it is, find out how to open an account _ 
and get an email address. Then practice sending and receiving messages with one of your 
instructors, a classmate, and a student at another college. Complete the following items. 


1. What is your email address? 


2. List the names and the email addresses of the instructor and the students 
with whom you exchanged messages for this exercise. 


3. Explain where you had to go and what you had to do to set up an email ac- 
count on campus. 


er eae ia nena nomen nec ea ane 


——r—~“—~™S™O””COC”C”C”C”C”C”C”C*”*”*C*C*C*C*C*~*COSCSCC ui oN 
SELECT A COURSE IN WHICH you really want to put your best effort this term. Ask the \ 
course instructor if you can conduct an interview with him or her by email. Explain to the J 


instructor that this interview will help you to determine what you can do to succeed in the 
course. Ask the instructor the following questions: 


1. What is the best way to prepare for your class? 


i 


2. What special study or reading techniques do you think | should use to get 
the most out of my textbook? 


3. Do your test questions come mainly from lectures, reading assignments, or 
both? 


4. What is the best way to study for one of your tests? 
5. How would you describe your teaching style? 


6. Is there anything else you can recommend that | should do to succeed in 
your class? 


Departmental secretaries can be very helpful, too. They can answer questions 
about departmental requirements and course offerings. They can tell you who is 
teaching each section of a course. They can also tell you where an instructor’s of- 
fice is and give you the instructor’s campus telephone number, or they can leave a 
message for an instructor whom you have been unable to reach. 

If you live in a residence hall on campus, your resident advisor, or RA, can ad- 
vise you about campus services or student affairs. RAs are easy to talk to because 
they are usually students like you. They have lived through some of the same 
problems you have, and they have asked and found answers to some of the same 
questions. An RA can usually point you in the direction of a helpful person, de- 
partment, or office. On some campuses, a graduate assistant or fellow, house mas- 
ter, or faculty master may be someone to whom you can turn for advice. 

If you are involved in athletics, your coach can be an ally. Your coach wants 
you to remain eligible to participate in sports. Coaches are well aware of grade re- 
quirements, and they keep track of your progress in your courses. Your coach 
wants you to do your best in class and on the team. He or she is someone you 
should find easy to talk to if you need advice. 
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Club and organization sponsors are people who tend to take an active part in 
campus life. Like coaches, they share some of your interests, and they may know 
you as a person in a way that your instructors or advisors may not. Although a 
club sponsor may not be able to answer some of your questions, he or she will 
probably know someone on campus who can. 

Don’t underestimate the value of making friends with other students. Ex- 
changing phone numbers with a student in each class gives you someone to call 
when you are absent so that you can find out what you missed. Having friends in 
each class may allow you to form a study group or to find a ride to campus if you 
need one. 

Thus, your academic support group might include an advisor, an instructor, a 
departmental head or secretary, a coach or club sponsor, and a friend in each 
class. Their roles are not to provide answers to questions or solutions to problems 
that you can find on your own, but to support you in your effort to be successful. 
In a community of learners, you need never be alone. 


EXERCISE i} 


HAVING A SUPPORT GROUP TC turn to when you need information, the answer to a question, help with a prob- 
lem, or a boost in confidence makes adjusting to college easier. Write the names, addresses, and phone numbers of 
several people in your support group on the following chart. Include email addresses if you know them. Then, post 
the chart in a handy place. If you need space for more support group members, see 


http://college.hmco.com/success to download additional copes of the chart. 


My Support Group 


Family members 
1. 
2 


Instructors 
1. 
2. 


Advisor, coach, or 
other person 

: 

2. 


Classmates 
1. 
2. 


Embrace Diversity | 


A campus that embraces 
diversity welcomes all 
students in a spirit 

of friendship and 
community. 


BEFORE THE 1960s, college students in the United States typically were white 
males who had similar social and economic backgrounds. However, the percent- 
age of women attending college has steadily increased since the 1960s, and they 
now outnumber men on many college campuses. The student body has also be- 
come increasingly diverse. Students come from a variety of backgrounds. They 
differ in age, race, gender, socio-economic level, sexual orientation, and learning 
ability. Many are international students, and some are disabled. Some grew up in 
urban neighborhoods; others are from rural communities. Today there is no typi- 
cal college student. 

The composition of the U.S. population is also changing. By 2020, according 
to U.S. government projections, African Americans, Asian Americans, Cubans, 
Puerto Ricans, Mexican Americans, Native Americans, and others will account for 
one-third of the population. By the last quarter of the twenty-first century, these 
groups collectively will constitute a majority of the population. 


Your Diverse Campus 


What does diversity mean to you? For one thing, you are likely to have classmates 
and instructors who come from many different cultural and ethnic backgrounds. 
Second, colleges have responded to student diversity by offering services and op- 
portunities to meet a variety of needs. Moreover, diversity has many benefits. Ex- 
posure to different customs and ways of thinking challenges your ideas and 
broadens your world-view. Because your campus is a small slice of the larger soci- 
ety, it provides you with an opportunity to hone your interpersonal skills and to 
develop intercultural communication skills before you begin your career in an in- 
creasingly diverse workplace. 


© Gary Conner/PhotoEdit 
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Creating a learning environment where all are treated with respect and where 


all are free to pursue their educational goals is everyone’s responsibility. Do your 


part by being open to ideas and customs that may differ from your own. If you 
harbor any stereotypical thinking that prevents cross-cultural communication, 
now is the time to let it go. Look around you at your classmates and instructors. 
They are people—first. 

Embrace diversity by reaching out to others in a spirit of friendship and com- 
munity. Make all students feel welcome, just as you want to be welcomed. Accept 
others’ differences, listen without being critical, and establish friendships based on 
shared interests and values. As you form your support group, think of others’ dif- 
ferences not as barriers to communication but as bridges to understanding. Let 
your support group ring with the harmony of different voices. 


Diverse Students, Needs, and Services 


Your college probably offers a number of programs, services, and interest groups 
that serve the needs of a diverse student population. The Black History Associa- 
tion, a group found on many campuses, plans programs and events that raise 
everyone’s awareness of African Americans’ achievements. On some campuses, 
women’s groups, international student organizations, lesbians’ and gay men’s 
coalitions, and religion-based student associations provide a place to socialize and 
conduct special-interest activities. 

Although socializing with others like yourself is important, it is equally im- 
portant to reach out to those who differ. Getting involved in extracurricular activ- 
ities can help you find new friends who share your interests. Joining a group that 
appeals to students interested in an art such as dance, drama, or music; a career 
such as engineering or teaching; or an issue such as SADD (Students Against 
Driving Drunk) can serve as a starting point for getting involved in campus life. 
By becoming active in student government or another campus service organiza- 
tion, you can have a voice in the issues that affect all students. All of the previously 
mentioned groups can provide many opportunities for you to meet people from 
diverse cultures and backgrounds with whom you may have much in common. 


Acult Learners 


A woman, now retired after many years of successful teaching, remembers her 
first attempts to enroll in college: 


I was 35 years old and a divorced mother. My dream was to continue my educa- 
tion, which I had postponed because of marriage, and become an elementary 
school teacher. I made an appointment with the head of the education depart- 
ment at the college of my choice to discuss application procedures. He told me I 
was too old. He said it was not their policy to accept students my age. Also, I was 
divorced and would not be a good role model for their young women. But I did 
not give up. Eventually, I was accepted at a state university that admitted a few 
older students each year. Even so, I had to endure discouraging words from pro- 
fessors and students alike who did not think I should be there. That was 1962. 
Fortunately, attitudes about older students have changed. 


Attitudes have changed. Adult learners are welcomed on campuses today for 
several important reasons. First of all, adult learners bring with them knowledge 


and skills that enrich the college experience for everyone. Second, most people 
change jobs or careers two or more times during their lives and seek additional 
skills or training. Moreover, learning does not end at graduation—tt is a lifelong 
process. Despite such current positive views about adult learners, these students 
often enter college feeling out of place, wondering whether they will be able to 
catch up and keep up. Adult learners have jobs and families and may feel pres- 
sured as they add course requirements to their already full calendars. Embracing 
diversity means learning from each other’s unique experiences and remembering 
that all students, no matter what their ages, face similar problems of adjustment 
in college. 


Stucents with 


Most colleges provide special services for disabled students, such as note takers for 
blind students or extra testing and writing time for the learning disabled (stu- 
dents who have dyslexia, for example). Physical or learning disabilities need not 
prevent students from being successful in college. Many disabled students have 
developed coping strategies that would benefit all students. The key to successful 
communication and interaction with disabled students is to treat them as you 
would any other students. When goals and interests are shared, there are no 
barriers. 


Non-Native Speakers of Englis| 


Even on a campus that embraces diversity, the temptation may be great for non- 
native speakers of English to restrict their interaction with others to those who 
speak their own language. Many of these students go home to families that also do 
not speak English. The time that they spend in class may be the only opportunity 
that non-native speakers of English have to use English. It is crucial for these stu- 
dents to make friends with and to interact with native speakers. Therefore, if you 
are a non-native speaker of English, seek opportunities to practice your English 
skills. Participate in class discussions. Join clubs or organizations in which you 
will meet native speakers who share your interests. 

If you are a native speaker of English, reach out to the non-native speakers in 
your classes. Invite them to join a study group after class or take the initiative to 
collaborate with them in group activities within class. 


nts with Diverse Sexual Orientations 


Many heterosexuals react negatively toward gays and lesbians because of learned 
stereotypes that act as barriers to communication and obscure the truth. For one 
thing, you cannot determine a person’s sexual orientation based on his or her out- 
ward appearance. Within the lesbian and gay community, as in any community, a 
variety of values, behaviors, and personality traits are represented. Finally, gay and 
lesbian students, like most students, just want to make friends, pursue their edu- 
cational goals, find meaningful work after college, and build lasting relationships. 
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Any student can choose success. No matter what your age or background is, 
and no matter what your academic performance has been, college offers a new be- 
ginning. Every chapter in this book contains strategies that will help you build the 
confidence and skills needed to achieve your goals. For a list of strategies you can 
begin using now, see Figure 1.1. 


WRITE A MEANINGFUL ESSAY ABOUT yourself. Describe your background: your age, your 
racial or ethnic group, your native language, the place where you grew up, and one or two val- 
ues that are important to you and your family. Then explain how your background makes you 
similar to or different from others. Finally, focus on your skills, talents, and abilities. What 
unique contribution can you make to your learning community? When you are finished, ex- 


change papers with a class member. Read and discuss each other's papers. What do you have 
in common? What differs? Share your conclusions with the rest of the class. 


hat is your college doing to embrace diversity? You can find out 
W. answering the following questions. To answer these questions, 
you will have to do some research, either by finding relevant printed mate- 
rials or by interviewing the appropriate people. Your instructor or a librarian 


may be able to tell you how to begin. You may find answers to some of the 


questions by going to your college's web site. 


1. Assess the diversity on your campus. What ethnic, racial, international, or other kinds of groups are repre- 
sented? What percentage of the students, faculty, administration, and staff does each group comprise? 


2. What courses that address diversity issues are offered? 

3. Is diversity mentioned in your college's mission statement? If so, how? 

4. What college policies or procedures are designed to meet the needs of a diverse student population? 
. To what extent does your college promote interaction among students from diverse backgrounds? 


6. Do you find any discrepancies between your college's policy on diversity and actual practice? If so, ex- 
plain the discrepancies. 


7. Based on the facts you have found, what conclusions can you draw about your college’s commitment to 
diversity? For example, how does diversity benefit your campus? Do all students feel welcome? What, if 
anything, should be done to improve relations among the diverse groups on your campus? 


Present your answers orally or in writing as your instructor directs. 


E 5 


How Flexible Are You? 


Eo earning to be flexible in your daily activities prepares you to meet 
___ life's greater challenges and makes adapting to change seem 
easier and less overwhelming. 


Do you hold on to cherished opinions, even in the face of conflicting 

evidence? Do your first impressions of people remain largely un- 

changed, even after you get to know them? How do you handle bro- 

ken relationships, changes in plans, or personal and financial setbacks? 
lf you have difficulty adapting to change, then much of your life—whether at college, at work, or at home—is 
probably filled with stress. Change, according to many experts, is one of life's greatest sources of stress. People 
who are inflexible in their beliefs, attitudes, and plans set themselves up for disappointment, discomfort, and 
distress. 


The way to adapt to change is to be flexible. Flexibility is a trait employers often cite as being a valuable personal 
skill, and it is one you can develop. What are some of the situations at college that call for flexibility? You painstak- 
ingly make out a schedule—only to find out that one of your courses is closed. Your roommate is a day person; 
you are a night person. You spend hours studying for a test, you are motivated and ready to perform, and then 
your instructor postpones the exam until next week. How can you adapt to day-to-day changes such as these 
that can make your life miserable if you let them? How can you become more flexible? The following three tips 
may help. 


Watch your attitude. Remember that you are not perfect, and neither is anyone else. Life does not always 


proceed according to schedule. It isn't the end of the world if things don’t go as planned. Learn to shrug instead 
of vent. 


Have a contingency plan. You can't plan for all emergencies or temporary setbacks, but you can anticipate 
some changes. For example, have alternatives in mind when you select courses. Expect that in any situation in 
which two people live together, conflicts will arise. Remind yourself to stay calm, talk things over, and be willing 
to compromise. Whenever you make a schedule, set a goal, or plan for a future event, try to build into your plans 
some alternatives in case things don't work out. 


Keep an open mind. Change has its good points. Change keeps you from getting in a rut. Change also opens 
up possibilities you may not have previously had a reason to consider. Above all, adapting to change successfully 
makes you grow and makes it easier for you to accept the next change that comes along. 


College is a great place to loosen up rigid ways of thinking and behaving in order to become a more flexible per- 
son. The challenges that a college education offers, the diverse learning community, and the opportunity to ex- 
pand your mind will enable you to meet the even greater challenges in your life that lie ahead. 


To pursue this topic further, do an online search using these key words as a starting point: flexibility, adapting to 
change, stress and change. 
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Figure 1 Success Strategies for Immediate Use 


SUPPOSE YOU HAVE a question or a problem that you do not think anyone in 
your support group can help you resolve. Where are you most likely to find assis- 
tance? The following is a list of typical campus offices and centers and the services 
they provide. Your college catalog, campus directory, telephone book, or your col- 
lege’s web site can direct you to the office you seek. 


Registrar’s Office. This office keeps records of students’ grades and issues 

transcripts. If you have a question about graduation requirements, applying cred- 
its toward a degree, dropping or adding a course, transferring credits, or changing 
majors, see someone in this office. 


Career Center. If you are having trouble setting career goals or deciding on a 
| major, someone in this office can help. Here you may find printed career materials 
or a computerized guidance program. Either for no charge or for a small fee, you 
| can take one or more tests that will assess your interests, personality, and skills. By 
taking these tests you might discover the job or career that is right for you. Some 
| career centers also provide a job placement service for graduates. If you want this 
service, all you have to do is file a résumé. In addition, your career center may in- 
vite prospective employers to recruit on campus. Meeting these visitors is a good 
way to decide whether the businesses or professions that they represent would in- 
terest you. 


| Academic Advising and Counseling Office. The name of this office 
varies from campus to campus, but it may offer two kinds of services: academic 
advising to help you with course selection and planning, and counseling to help 
you with personal or other problems that affect your adjustment to college. Some 
campuses may have separate offices for academic advisement and for personal 
counseling. Since you may need these services at some point in your college 
career, find the name and location of the office or offices that provide them. 


Financial Aid Office. Go to this office to apply for scholarships, loans, and 
work-study grants. People in this office are best qualified to answer your ques- 
tions about financial matters, including special financial aid options such as 
scholarships and loans for which you may be eligible. If you want a campus job, 
your application process begins here. For some jobs, you may have to meet special 
requirements or demonstrate financial need. 

If you have a fee or a fine to pay, or if you need to pick up a paycheck for work 
done on campus, the financial aid office may also handle those transactions. On 
the other hand, your campus may have a separate office—the bursar’s office, for 
example—that collects fees and fines and issues checks. 


Student Health Services. What happens if you get sick or have an accident 
on campus? If your college provides health services to students, you can get med- 
ical assistance from a campus nurse or physician. Some may provide mental 
health services as well. If you have a chronic health problem such as diabetes or 
epilepsy, you should make sure that your instructors know about it. If you become 
ill in class, they will be able to get help for you. 


Learning Labs and Centers. Do you need to develop your reading, writing, 
math, or study skills? If your college has a learning lab or center, you can find help 
there. In the lab you will probably work independently on programs or materials 
that you select yourself or that are selected for you. These will be based on your 
needs and level of ability. Some labs are voluntary, but at some colleges spending 
time in a learning lab may be one of a student’s course requirements. If you are 
required to attend a reading, writing, or math lab, think of it as a great opportu- 
nity to strengthen your skills so that you will be successful in courses that are 
| going to become increasingly more difficult. 


| Library. Your campus library contains all the resources that you will need for 
research and recreational reading such as books, magazines, newspapers, journals, 
reference books, documents, and microfilms or microfiche. It may also have 
audiovisual holdings such as audiotapes and videocassettes. Most libraries have 
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computerized information retrieval systems that are networked with other li- 
braries and document centers. If you have never done any research, a librarian or 
library assistant can show you how to do it. Most libraries provide an orientation 
to explain their holdings and the services that they offer. 


Tutorial Center. If you are having trouble in a course, your instructor may 
suggest tutoring. A tutor is often a student who has taken your course and earned 
an A in it. The tutor probably has completed a training program and knows how 
to explain the course material. Working with a tutor can sometimes be easier than 
working with an instructor because the tutor is your peer, and you can talk to him 
or her as you would to a friend. You may or may not have to pay a fee for the 
tutor’s services. To find out whether tutorial services are available on your cam- 
pus, ask your instructor or academic advisor. 


EXERCISE 5 a 
TAKE A WALKING TOUR OF your campus. Your college may not have all of the places listed here, but find as many 
of them as you can and write down their building and office or room numbers. If an office on the following list is 

not on your campus, write none in the space provided. Post this list in a handy place. 
important Campus Locations 
Registrar's office 
Student health service 
Career center 
Advisors’ offices 
Athletic director's office 
Learning labs and centers 
Financial aid office 
English department office 
Library 
Tuterial center 
Computer center 
Veterans office 
Office of Diversity 
Housing office 


Campus security — ns 


EXERCISE 6 


swer the following questions, doing any research that may be needed. Resources to consider 
include your college catalog and your college's web site. 


Do this exercise by collaborating with a group or partner. Before beginning the exercise, fol- 
low the guidelines for successful collaboration explained in Figure 1.2. 


1. Adult Learners 


3. 


> 


a. What special services or programs exist on your campus for adult learners? 


b. Where is the service or program offered (office or other location)? 


c. Give the name of a contact person to ask for information. 


Women 


a. What special services or programs exist on your campus for women? 
b. Where is the service or program offered (office or other location)? 
c. Give the name of a contact person to ask for information. 


Students with Disabilities 


a. What special services or programs exist on your campus for the learning disabled and phys- 
ically disabled? 


b. Where is the service or program offered (office or other location)? 


c. Give the name of a contact person to ask for information. 


Does your campus provide help for students who need to reduce stress? Where is the service 
offered, and who is a person to contact for information? 


—_ eee 
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APPLY WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED about the places to find help on campus. Discuss and an- | 
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5. Does your campus provide help for students who need a tutor? Where is the service offered, 
and who is a person to contact for information? 


Group Evaluation: 


Evaluate your discussion. Did everyone contribute? Did you accomplish your rek successfully? What ee 


auestion do you nave about oa on cam pus to go for help? H How will yout fi nd answers to your questions? 


-Figure2 — Collaborating with Group Members — 


Your library or media 
center may offer a tour 
that you can take to 
learn about all of its 
resources. It’s a good 


idea to get an overview 


before you begin your 
first research project. 


© Ron Sherman 


WHENEVER YOU HAVE a question about some aspect of college life—whether 
there is a chess club on campus, for example, or what the number of credit hours 
required to graduate is—you can probably find the answer in one of your college’s 
publications. One way to become a more confident and self-sufficient student is 
by familiarizing yourself with the kind of information contained in these sources: 


The college catalog 
The college newspaper 
The student bulletin 
The student handbook 


Informational flyers and posters 


Note that many of these resources may also be available on your college’s web 
site. Frequently referring to these materials will make you a well-informed mem- 
ber of your college community. 


The College Catalog 


Your college catalog contains a wealth of information about your college’s pro- 
grams, policies, requirements, and services. The calendar in your catalog is one of 
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the items you will use most frequently. The college calendar lists dates, deadlines, 
and a fee payment schedule for which you are responsible. The calendar is usually 
among the first few pages of your catalog. It shows when classes begin and end, 
when holidays occur, when the drop-and-add period is over, when final exams are 
scheduled, and when you should make an application for a degree. The catalog 
will also tell you whether a fee is involved in applying for a degree and under what 
conditions you can get your money back if you withdraw from a course. 

To save time, many students like to prepare a schedule in advance. To do this, 
you will need to know what courses are available, how many credits each course is 
worth, and the names and numbers of courses. You will find courses listed in the 
catalog under department or subject area names, followed by course descriptions 
and any fees or prerequisites that may apply. 

At the end of each semester, you will get a computer printout of your grades. 
The printout will show a grade for each course, your average for the semester, and 
a cumulative GPA, which is the average of all grades you have earned from the 
time of your enrollment. The GPA is usually stated as a number from 1.00 to 4.00. 
Your catalog explains, using examples, how to calculate your GPA. 


Most campuses have 
numerous kiosks and 
bulletin boards for post- 
ing important academic 
and social events. You 
can easily check for new 
listings on your way to 
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and from classes. 


Have you ever wondered what an instructor’s full name is, what degrees he or 
she holds, or what college he or she attended? Look in your catalog. Toward the 
end, you may find an alphabetical list of instructors and their degrees and colleges 
attended. 

Your library or media center will have copies of the catalog available for use as 
a reference. Furthermore, you may find a shelf or more devoted to the catalogs of 
many other colleges. If you are attending a two-year college and plan to continue 
your education after graduation, one good way to learn more about a college in 
which you are interested is to look through its catalog. 


EXERCISE 7 


USE YOUR COLLEGE CATALOG (online or hard copy) to find the answers to the following questions, noting the 
page number where you found each answer. Hint: Use the contents and index to help you find the topics each 
question covers. 


1. How many credits are required for graduation? 


2. What degrees are offered? 

3. What GPA must you maar in order to avoid being placed on probation? 
4. Does your college offer a srada of I (incomplete)? 

5. What happens if you don’t make up an incomplete grade? 


6. Is class attendance required? Is there an attendance policy stated in the catalog? On what 
page? 


7. What are the degrees held and colleges attended by one of your instructors? 


8. Where do you go to get a campus parking permit? 


9. What courses are all students required to take? 


10. On what dates are final exams given? 


LLL ALL LLL DLL LLL LLL LLL LL LL TL Lee ett etentaaeiaanaee 


11. When does the next registration period begin? 


ir rac a EE eS 
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12. What are the number and title of a reading course offered? 


ee 
13. How many math courses are all students required to take? 


ANGIE ee NG CSE UR OE SRG dc 
14. What are two clubs or organizations you can join? 


15. What is the college president’s name? 


Nore Publications 


Your college newspaper is a mirror of campus culture. It contains information of 
interest to the college community along with articles that report on local and 
world events from a student’s point of view. The newspaper is probably published 
at least several times a semester or quarter. Reading it is an excellent way for you 
to stay informed about campus affairs. 

Your college may also provide a student bulletin or other weekly publication 
that keeps you informed of campus activities and evenis and contains additional 
items of general interest. The bulletin is usually sponsored by the student govern- 
ment association, which may also publish a student handbook. The handbook 
condenses and summarizes information contained in the catalog concerning the 
college’s policies and regulations, but it is usually written in a style that is more 
appealing to students. 

Throughout your campus—on bulletin boards and kiosks; in the cafeteria, 
bookstore, and student union; in the library and learning labs; and in some class- 
rooms—you will find various informational flyers about services and events that 
are printed by the people or departments sponsoring the events. These flyers will 
only contain the essentials about the service or event: the time, the place, and 
whether it costs anything. All of these publications and materials are additional 
means by which people at your college express their interest in you, your needs, 
and your continued success as a student. 


ONE OF YOUR reasons for coming to college is to gain the knowledge and de- 
velop the skills needed to find a job or career that is both financially satisfying and 
personally rewarding. But as you pursue these goals, do not overlook two other 
important reasons for coming to college: to learn how to work and interact so- 
cially with a diverse group of people and to develop personal interests that can en- 
rich your life and leisure. One more advantage of getting involved is that through 
interaction with others you will develop the skills, interests, and relationships that 
may help you build an impressive résumé. Interacting with others through clubs, 
activities, sports events, fraternities and sororities, and study groups can provide a 
few ways to get involved in campus life. 


3 ¢ @ yn 
or tit, tty vil, te tiate tit, Wn te aitley, tet, ae 
Greek Organizations 


For many students, fraternities and sororities can be strong support groups. These 
Greek organizations provide a place for members to live, eat, study, and play to- 
gether. The benefits of membership may include the development of social skills, 
involvement in campus and community affairs, lasting friendships, and a link to a 
network of former members who can ease the transition from college to career. 
However, fraternities and sororities are both exclusive and expensive. Not every- 
one who wants to join a Greek organization will be chosen. Also, Greek organiza- 
| tions have a reputation on some campuses for excessive drinking and socializing. 
Members who lack self-discipline may find themselves on academic probation if 
they participate in these activities. In the end, Greek organizations, like all other 
organizations, have advantages and disadvantages. Whether you join one or 
choose to remain independent, you will still be able to make friends and build a 
support group if you make the effort. 


ecial Challenges for Commuters 


If you commute to college, you may be at a disadvantage in one respect. It may be 
less convenient for you to become involved in activities and events than it would 
be if you lived on or near campus. But there are ways for you to take a more active 
part in campus life. Consider your interests. What are your career aspirations? Is 
there an activity that you would like to try but have not had an opportunity to 
pursue? Many clubs and organizations on your campus would be happy to have 
you as a member. If you join one of these groups, you will meet people who share 
your interests, and you may learn even more about an activity you already enjoy. 
You may also meet people with whom you can share transportation to and from 
campus activities and events. Your catalog and student handbook contain a list of 
campus organizations. You could also drop by your student government office 
and introduce yourself. Someone there can tell you about the many activities and 
upcoming events in which you can take part. Forming a study group that meets 
on campus or scheduling some on-campus study time is another way to remain 
on campus and stay involved. 
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What practical knowledge have you gained from this chapter that you can use to solve real- 
world problems? To find out, read the following scenario and complete the items that follow it. 


You have completed your degree program and have been hired for the career of your dreams. The company you work 
for is in. a town far away from your family, friends, and the campus that has been your home for the past several years. 
You are eager to make a good impression, you have several innovative ideas that you hope to put into practice, and 
you have confidence in your skills. Although you have made a few new friends at work, you are still feeling the stress of 
finding yourself alone in a new town at a new job. You know it is just a matter of time until you feel at home in your 


new environment, but you wish there were something you could do in the meantime. 


1. Define the problem as you see it. 


2. Consider the strategies you have learned in this chapter: form a support group, embrace diver- 
sity, know where to find help, stay informed, and get involved. Think of these strategies as pos- 
sible options or solutions to your problem. Which one do you think would be most helpful? 
Why? 


3. Explain how you would use one of the strategies to solve the problem. For example, if you 
choose form a support group, how would you do it? Who would be the members? 


ear a et rere ree rete neem eile aio 
4. What else have you learned from this chapter that could be helpful in the situation that this 


scenario describes? 
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review 


To review the chapter, reflect on the following confidence-building 
attitudes, complete Concepts to Understand, and practice your new 
skills at every opportunity. 


ATTITUDES TO DEVELOP 

® openness to new ideas and willingness to seek help 
@ flexibility in your activities, plans,and opinions 

e respect for others’ differences 

e belief in yourself 


CONCEPTS TO UNDERSTAND 


Choosing success in college means adopting confidence-building ________, building skills, and 
engaging in productive ____ that will help you reach your goals. To 
choose success, you can begin by forming a _______—sgroup. Your group may include your in- 
structors, an academic advisor or counselor, department heads and secretaries, your resident advisor, your 


coach, club sponsors, and classmates—people to whom you can turn for help or advice. 


Choose success by embracing _____. Reach out to students whose age, race, ethnicity, sexual 
orientation, and abilities differ from yours. Expect to learn something from everyone you meet. Do your 


part to make every student feel as comfortable in the college learning community as you want to feel. 


Choose success by knowing where to find ________. Whether you need a loan, a part-time job, as- 
sistance in selecting a major, or a tutor for one of your courses, familiarize yourself with the people or places 
on campus that provide these services. 


Choose success by staying _____. Use. your college. catalog as a reference to keep up with 
dates, deadlines, degree and program requirements, and course offerings. Read the college newspaper, stu- 


dent bulletin, college web site, and the various flyers and posters displayed around campus. 


Choose success by getting involved. Whether you live on campus or commute, participate as much as you 


can in campus activities, events, and organizations. 
To access additional review exercises, see http://college.hmco.com/success. 


SKILLS TO PRACTICE 


using email and the Internet 

interacting with diverse people 

choosing and using resources at your campus 
finding information 

collaborating in group activities 
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eflect on what you have learned about choosing success in college and how you can 

best apply that information. Use the following list of questions to stimulate your think- 
ing; then write your reflections. Your responses may include answers to one or more of 
the questions. Incorporate in your writing specific information from this chapter. 


° Would you describe yourself as a flexible person? Why or why not? 
° What campus resources to you think will be most helpful to you? 


e If you were assigned the task of “9 a student get ad usted ty to campus lifes what advice 
would you give? 


° What are you doing to increase your chances of success ‘in college? 


° Of all the attitudes and skills listed i in the chapter revi ew, ;which do you think ill be the most — 
useful to you at work or in your career? - 
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IN EVERY SUBJECT you take in college, there are issues to consider. In a psy- 
chology class, the issues include the ways different personality theories explain 
human behavior. How do we learn? How does the memory work? What behaviors 
are normal or abnormal? In a literature class, the issues may include different 
ways of reading or interpreting great works of fiction. A related issue you may de- 
bate is what are considered great works and why? Issues in a business course re- 
volve around management styles, marketing theories, or accounting procedures, 
for example. Any one of these courses, as well as many others, may require you to 
write a research paper or report on an issue the class has explored. Or you may 
have the option of choosing your own topic on a related issue that interests you. 

An issue is a matter of controversy that is difficult to resolve because people 
may have strong opinions about it. An issue may be a problem that needs a solu- 
tion or a question that needs answering. Few issues are simple, and most are af- 
fected by related issues. To have an informed opinion about any issue, you must 
carefully weigh the evidence on all sides. 


RESEARCH HAS MANY purposes: to define an issue, to add to the accumu- 
lated evidence on one side of an issue, and to propose a resolution to an issue are 
a few of them. Your instructors also have a purpose in asking you to do research. 
There are few other course-related activities in which critical thinking plays as sig- 
nificant a role. You grow intellectually as you wrestle with different opinions you 
encounter in your research; in addition, you may arrive at a more informed opin- 
ion and perhaps even add to the body of information available. 

To do effective research, you must become information literate; that is, you 
must know what kind of information you are looking for, how and where to find 
it, and what to do with it once you've found it. This chapter explains several 
strategies that will help you research topics and write research papers. 


° Find your way around the library. 
* Plan your research paper. 

° Take effective notes. 

* Gather information. 


* Write your research paper. 


KNOWING WHAT INFORMATION you need, where to find it, and how to 

use it are skills essential to success in college and in any kind of work that requires 
you to find information and either report on it or use it to complete a task. Many 
business transactions involve an exchange of information, and entire careers are 
built around information processing. Your introduction to research begins in the 
library. Keys to getting around in your college library are the following: 
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Awareness Check 


¢ Library Personnel 
* Information Retrieval Systems 
* Your Library’s Resources 


These three keys unlock the mystery of research and make it possible for you 
to find the information you need. 


Library Personnel 


Whether you are researching several sources in the library or trying to find one 
magazine article, the process of locating that information can be an overwhelm- 
ing experience. If you are like many students, you may not know where to begin. 
Some students enter the library with good intentions but become frustrated and 
either leave without finding what they came for or settle for the first piece of in- 
formation they can find, even though it may not be exactly what they want. An 
important part of a librarian’s job is to help you overcome that frustration. 

Librarians and their assistants know the library well. Furthermore, they are 
usually people who love books and who are fascinated by the search for informa- 
tion. If you have a research project to do or a piece of information to find, ask a 
librarian or library assistant to point you in the right direction. If you need a gen- 
eral orientation to the library and its resources, ask if there is a guided tour or a 
videocassette recording that explains what your library provides. Some libraries 
have a printed guide or handbook available that explains their resources and 
where they are located. 

There is no way to avoid spending the time it takes to find information in the 
library, but you can make that time productive and rewarding if you know how to 
find information. 


information Retrieval Systems 


Suppose you are interested in the possible effects of nutrition on memory, and 
you are wondering whether eating certain foods or lacking vitamins or other nu- 
trients affects your brain’s ability to process and retain information. A book on 
how memory works or an article about the effects of nutrition on memory might 
contain the information you want. To find a book, you could use the library’s card 
catalog. This file is a set of drawers that contain a card for each book in the library. 
Books are organized by subject, author, and title. 

More likely than not, however, your library uses a computerized card catalog. 
Here books and audiovisual materials are also classified by subject, author, and 
title and are usually organized according to the Library of Congress system of 
numbering. Furthermore, the catalog may be networked with other libraries’ 
holdings so that you can also access them to find what you need. 

To access a listing for a book or videocassette recording from a computerized 
card catalog, type responses on a keyboard in answer to questions that come up 
on the computer screen. First, decide which file you want: subject, title, or author. 
Once youre in the file, use key words to find what you need. For example, if you 
type in “memory,” a list of your library’s holdings on this topic will come up on 
the screen. If you see a title of a book that interests you, print out the listing, 
which also has the book’s call number. Taking the printout with you, go to the 
stacks and look for the book. 
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Your library may have other computerized information retrieval systems. For 
example, there are computerized indexes to periodicals, newspapers, journals, and 
other resources. These two may be networked with other listings, and each may 
require access using a different set of commands. Systems vary from one library 
to another, so your best bet is to first find out what computerized systems your 
library has and what kind of information they contain. Then have a librarian 
demonstrate each system’s use. Computerized systems are efficient, but they are 
only one of your library’s many resources. 


Your Library’s Resources 


In addition to books, your library contains many other sources of information 
including reference works and periodicals (magazines, journals, and newspapers). 
There probably is a map or drawing posted that shows where you can find these 
resources. Some of them will be shelved; others may be collected on microfilm or 
microfiche. Reference works include encyclopedias, dictionaries, almanacs, atlases, 
books of quotations, biographical indexes, indexes to newspapers and periodicals, 
and government documents. If you want to find Lapland on a map, look in an 
atlas, which is a collection of maps. If you want to know the batting average of a 
favorite baseball player or the average rainfall in your state, you can find that and 
other statistics on such subjects as sports, commerce, and politics in an almanac, 
which is published yearly. If you want to know the site of a geographical area such 
as a river, volcano, mountain range, or sea, look in a gazetteer. A reference book 
such as Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations contains well-known sayings by noteworthy 


EXERCISE 1 


EITHER WORKING WITH A PARTNER or on your own, go to the library and find the answers to the following 
questions. Indicate the resource that contains the information. This exercise will introduce you to some resources 
you may not have realized are in your library or in its databases and will serve as a guide to the kind of information 


they contain. 


1. What was the most frequent cause of death among women in 1966? In 1996? 


2. Who wrote The Big Sea, and when was it published? 


3. Who flew the first piloted space vehicle? 


4. What is the population of Washington, D.C.? 


5. What is the definition of burnout? 
6. What college or university did Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. attend? 


7. Who said,“! shall return”? 


8. An article written by Mike Pride about Christa McAuliffe appeared in the February 10, 1986, 
edition of Newsweek. What is the title of the article? Who was Christa McAuliffe? 


9. People of what age and sex had the highest number of traffic fatalities in 1996? 


What teams played in the World Series in 1980? Who won? 


people. You can use this source to find an appropriate quotation to use as the 
opening of a speech, for example. If you want to find a magazine or journal article 
on memory, try the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature or the index of a jour- 
nal that is likely to contain articles of the type you are looking for. For statistics or 
other information on AIDS in the United States, you might turn to a government 
document on the subject, or your college may have a file on AIDS in its vertical 
file. The vertical file contains large manila envelopes or folders filled with clip- 
pings, pictures, pamphlets, and other pieces of information on certain topics. It’s a 
good place to get an overall feel for a subject you might want to explore in depth 
using other resources. Moreover, the reference works previously cited can be 
found online. 

Finding your way around your library and getting the information you need, 
is a matter of knowing what the resources are, where to find them, and how to use 
them. Library personnel are there to assist you, but you must ask for their help. 


AS A DISCOVERY EXERCISE, GO to the library and find the answers to some questions 
you have about a topic that interests you. For example, what poisonous snakes, if any, are 
native to New England? Or, how many of the world’s volcanoes are still active? This time, 
use a computerized reference to find the answers. Ask your librarian for help if you need it. 


IT’S IMPORTANT TO allow yourself the necessary time to complete a research 
project. Getting started is much easier if you know what is involved and plan ac- 
cordingly. Figure 1 is an overview of the research and writing process that lists 
typical steps you might follow to complete your project. 

You may not follow all the steps listed in Figure 1; for example, you may de- 
cide not to try to write a thesis statement until after you have gathered your infor- 
mation and done some thinking about it. Furthermore, the steps don’t necessarily 
have to be followed in the order listed. During the drafting process you may de- 
cide that you need more information and that another trip to the library is neces- 
sary. However you adapt the steps to fit your project, schedule your time so that 
you are not trying to complete the work at the last minute. 


Choosing and Narrowing Topics 


Though some instructors assign specific research topics, you will often have the 


opportunity to select your own. When choosing a topic, keep these guidelines in 
mind: 
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Overview of the Research and Writing Process 


1. Choose a topic. 

2. Narrow the topic to an issue (problem or question to be researched). 

3. Determine the audience and purpose (who will read your paper and why). 

4. Write a preliminary thesis statement (the central idea or point of your research paper). 


5. Gather and evaluate information. 


6. Compile a working bibliography (list of possible sources). 


7. Write the final thesis statement. 


8. Synthesize (put together) information from all of your sources by using an outline, chart. or 
other organizer. 


9. Draft your paper. 
10. Revise your paper and write the final copy. 


11. Compile a final bibliography (list of sources actually used). 


EXERCISE 3 


EITHER WORKING WITH A PARTNER or on your own, discuss the eleven steps listed in Fig- 
ure 1. Talk about research assignments you have done and problems you had completing 
them. Even if you have not as yet done a research project, determine how much time you 
think it would take you to complete each step on the list effectively. Which steps do you think 
will require the most time? Finally, imagine that it is midterm, and you have a research paper 
due at the end of the term. Using a calendar and the following chart, work out a possible 


schedule for completing the project. 


Steps in the Process Complete by (date) 
Choose topic. 

Narrow topic to an issue. 

Determine audience and purpose. 

Write preliminary thesis statement. 

Gather and evaluate information. 

Compile working bibliography. 

Write final thesis statement. 

Synthesize information on outline or chart. 
Draft paper. 

Revise paper and write final copy. 


Compile final bibliography. 


° Be realistic. Select a topic for which resources are readily available, either 
from your college library or through interlibrary loan. 


* Choose a significant topic. Choose a topic of general interest and concern 
that allows you to think critically about the information and opinions you 
encounter in your research. Avoid trivial, overly technical, or overworked 
topics such as abortion, capital punishment, and gun control. Though these 
are significant topics, they are emotional “hot spots,” and it may be difficult 
to find information on them that is free of bias and logically supported. 


Choose a topic of personal interest. Since your research project will take 
some time, avoid boredom and burnout by selecting a topic that arouses 
your curiosity or that you think is important. 


¢ Ask your instructor for ideas. Your instructor may have some suggestions 
or helpful hints for narrowing topics. He or she will also be able to tell you 
the names of major works or authors in your field of interest and steer you 
in the right direction as you begin your research. 


Suppose the human memory has always interested you. “Why do we forget?” 
and “How can we improve memory?” are questions for which you would like an- 
swers. Let’s say you do some research into ways to improve memory and stumble 
upon the idea that listening to music may enhance learning and improve reten- 
tion. “That’s strange,” you think. For haven't you always heard that listening to 
music interferes with learning and remembering? You begin to wonder what kind 
of music could enhance learning and under what conditions it could act as a 
memory cue. Does listening to music work as a memory aid for only certain kinds 
of information, or can it improve retention of any material? Now you have an 
issue to research, a question to answer, and a way to narrow your topic: Does lis- 
tening to music help or hinder your memory? The topic of memory itself is too 
broad for a research paper. Your narrowed topic deals with only one of the many 
possible aids to memory. 

To help generate ideas, try brainstorming. Another useful strategy is clustering, 
or making an idea cluster. To make a cluster, draw a circle in the middle of a sheet 
of paper and write your topic in the circle. As you get an idea, draw a line out 
from the center of the circle, make a new circle, and write your idea in it. As you 
think of related ideas, connect them to this circle. If you get a different idea, go 
back to the center circle and start a new cluster. See Figure 2 for an example. 

Sandy, who made this cluster, wanted to write about animal rights, but she 
didn't know how to narrow her topic. She started with animal rights in the center 
circle, As ideas came to her, she added more circles to her diagram. She stopped 
when it occurred to her that what she most wanted to write about was one animal 
that is under attack: the spotted owl. Making the cluster helped Sandy zero in ona 
specific topic related to the larger issue of animal rights. Her narrowed topic be- 
came what we can do to save the spotted owl. 


etermining Audience and Purpose 


The audience for your paper may be just the instructor, or it may include students. 
Students and instructors are members of the general public. You can assume that 
they have some knowledge about your topic and may have some personal interest 
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Figure 2 Clustering to Generate Ideas for Writing 
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THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST of ten possible research topics. Choose any three and narrow 
them down to topics you could write about if they were assigned to you. 


1. gang violence 6. computer addiction 
2. sports in your city 7. an environmental issue 
3. AIDS awareness or education 8. diets 
4. animal communication 9. cults 
5. mandatory drug testing 10. the works of an artist 
Limited topic #1 
Limited topic #2 
Limited topic #3 


or concern as well. To improve your awareness of your audience, answer these 
questions: 


Why is my topic important? 

What can I assume readers already know about my topic? 

What more can I assume readers want or need to know about my topic? 
How will their lives or thinking be affected by my research? 


The purpose of your paper will be either to inform or to persuade readers. To 
determine a purpose, turn your topic, or issue, into a question. If the question can 
be answered by facts and an explanation, your purpose is to inform. If the question 
can be answered by your opinion based upon a consideration of the evidence you've 
gathered, then your purpose is to persuade. Consider the following questions: 


What kinds of music enhance learning and retention of information? 


Should students listen to music while studying? 


The first question can be answered by facts gathered from research; the purpose, 
therefore, is to inform. The second question can be answered by stating your 
opinion based upon your understanding of the evidence; the purpose, therefore, 
is to persuade. 

Another way to arrive at a purpose for writing is to consider what effect you 
want your research to have on your audience. If you expect your readers to be 
enlightened (to know more about your topic than they did before reading your 
paper), then your purpose is to inform. If you expect your readers to change their 
minds or to decide to act after reading your paper, then your purpose is to persuade. 
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EXERCISE 5 


FOR THE TOPICS YOU NARROWED in Exercise 4, would your purpose be to inform or to persuade? Why? 


1. Topic 
Purpose 
Explanation 

2. Topic 
Purpose 
Explanation 

3. Topic 
Purpose 


Explanation 


4 


Writing Your Thesis Statement 


The thesis statement of any essay, including a research paper, is its central idea. To 
arrive at a thesis statement, ask yourself these questions and answer them: 


What is my narrowed topic Sex education in middle school 
(issue)? 

What question do I have about Why should sex education begin in 
my topic/issue? middle school? 

What is my answer (thesis For sex education to have an impact 
statement)? on teenagers, it must begin in mid- 


dle school as children near puberty. 


It is common to write a preliminary, or working, thesis statement before you 
begin your research so that you have a clear direction to follow. Knowing the cen- 
tral idea of your paper may guide your research because your primary purpose in 
writing a research paper is to support the thesis statement. As you learn about 
your topic, you may revise your thesis statement many times until you arrive at a 
final thesis statement. On the other hand, you may prefer to wait until you have 
done some research before you write your first thesis statement. 

Suppose that after writing the previous thesis statement about sex education 
and researching several sources, you decide that focusing on the age at which sex 
education should begin is too narrow. What you really want to write about is what 
makes an effective sex education program. Therefore, you come up with the fol- 
lowing revised thesis statement: 


An effective sex education program should begin before children reach puberty, 
and it should include an ethics and values component as well as instruction in 
birth control methods and safe sex. 


EXERCISE 6 


USING THE TOPICS AND PURPOSES from Exercise 5, now write a thesis statement for each one. Follow the steps 
outlined next. 


Topic #1 


1. What is my narrowed topic (issue)? 


2. What question do | have about my topic/issue? 


3. What is my answer to the question (thesis statement)? 


Topic #2 


1. What is my narrowed topic (issue)? 


2. What question do I have about my topic/issue? 


3. What is my answer to the question (thesis statement)? 


Topic #3 


1. What is my narrowed topic (issue)? 


2. What question do | have about my topic/issue? 


3. What is my answer to the question (thesis statement)? 


—_— EEE 
—_— —  ESSSSSFSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSFSSFFFFesesesee 
—— ESSE 
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A good thesis will control your research paper’s development and help you sepa- 
rate relevant from irrelevant information. 


Developing Your Research Strategy 


There is no single best way to conduct research. However, without a plan to fol- 
low, you may spend hours searching through sources without finding anything 
pertinent. To avoid wasting time, you need a research strategy that will help you 
zero in on the sources most likely to address your topic. If you go to the library or 
go online with a narrowed topic and perhaps even a preliminary thesis in mind, 
you will have a good chance of finding the information you need. Furthermore, 
you will have something specific to tell your librarian if you decide to ask for as- 
sistance in getting started. A research strategy is a plan for finding information that 
leads you first to general references and then to more specific sources on your 
topic. The following typical research strategy steps will help you identify key 
words, know how to document your paper, and evaluate your sources. 


1. Identify key words that will help you search for information on your 
topic. Key words and related terms that clearly identify your topic will help 
you skim through tables of contents in books and headings in periodical 
indexes to find relevant information. Key words also are necessary to access 
information from a computerized card catalog or other database. If your 
topic is AIDS, for example, the key words and terms AIDS, STD (sexually 
transmitted disease), venereal disease, and immune disorders and deficiencies 
may be useful. Because your librarian may have helped other students find 
information on your topic, he or she can probably help you compile a list 
of helpful key words and terms. 


2. Know how to document your paper. Besides listing all your sources 
in a bibliography, you must document ideas you take from sources, or you 
run the risk of plagiarism. Plagiarism is writing someone else’s ideas as if 
they were your own; it is a type of stealing. Different academic disciplines 
have their own documentation styles, or preferred ways of indicating the 
sources from which information is taken. The MLA style, developed by the 
Modern Language Association, is characteristic of research done in the hu- 
manities. Those who write in the biological sciences use the CBE style, de- 
veloped by the Council of Biology Editors. If you write a paper for your 
psychology class, your instructor may want you to use the APA style, devel- 
oped by the American Psychological Association for use in the social sci- 
ences. 

Before beginning your research, find out which documentation style 
your instructor requires. Then, as you are taking notes, be sure to record 
the information needed for documentation in the style you plan to use. 
Style manuals are available in your college bookstore, in commercial book- 
stores, and online. You will probably want to purchase one or more for 
easy reference. Handbooks used in composition courses usually contain a 
section on style for research papers. If you have a handbook, check to see if 
there is a section on the style required for your research project. This may 
save you from buying an additional manual. 


3. Evaluate sources for reliability, objectivity, and usefulness. Primary 
sources are generally more reliable than secondary sources. Primary sources 
are an author’s original work: poems, novels, short stories, essays, autobi- 
ographies, diaries, letters, speeches, first-hand reports of research experi- 
ments, surveys, and observations. If you use data from any of these 
sources, you have used primary sources. If you interview an expert or write 
and conduct your own survey, the data from either are also primary 
sources. Secondary sources interpret data from primary sources, analyze 
experiments and surveys, draw conclusions, and explain events. A news 
reporter’s analysis of a politician’s speech is a secondary source. A sports- 
writer’s description of a game or conclusion regarding why a team won or 
lost is a secondary source. A recording of the game or a telecast of the play- 
ers’ and coaches’ play analyses are primary sources. Book, film, and play 
reviews are all secondary sources. How many times have you read a film 
review (secondary source), then gone to the movie (primary source) and 
drawn a different conclusion from the reviewer’s? A secondary source is 
only as reliable as its author’s quality of research and degree of expertise in 
the subject. 


An objective author reports facts and avoids using unsubstantiated opinions 
to support claims or draw conclusions. An author who gives even-handed treat- 
ment to both sides of an argument and acknowledges opposing views is consid- 
ered more objective than one who does not. How objective, for example, is the 
Vatican’s or NOW’s (National Organization for Women) position on abortion? 
Objectivity may be difficult to determine unless you are familiar with an author’s 
qualifications or have extensive background in your subject. 

A source is only useful if it is relevant to your topic. Does the research address 
your subject? Does it provide new data to support your thesis? Furthermore, is it 
current? Be sure to check the publication date of the source. 


Evaluating Sources of Information 


ou may have asked yourself, “How am | supposed to know 
whether an author is being objective or whether a secondary 
source is reliable?” You may also have had second thoughts 
about a source's usefulness. The following checklist for evaluating 
sources of information may be helpful to you in conducting your re- 
search—whether from books and periodicals or from sources online. 


e Is the author an authority? Check the author's background (degrees held, colleges attended, major field of ex- 
pertise, works written, accomplishments) in a biographical reference such as one of the Who's Who references 


or the Dictionary of American Biography. Ask your librarian which biographical references are in your library’s 
holdings. 
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e Is the author a “name” in his or her field? A recognized expert will be cited in textbooks, reference works, bib- 
liographies, and journal articles, and will be well known among other experts in the field. In addition, your li- 
brarian will either know or will help you find out how well known an author is. 


e Is the source reliable? Newspapers and magazines having a wide readership and reputation for accuracy such 
as the New York Times and Washington Post, Time, and Newsweek are generally reliable. Academic journals are 


also reliable sources as are books published by large, well-known publishers and university presses. 


e Is the source current? The more recent the copyright date, the more likely a source is to contain new research 
and discoveries. This is especially important in medicine, the sciences, engineering, and computer technology, 
fields in which research is ongoing and information is quickly outdated. 


e Is the source free of bias? Read carefully to determine whether ideas are supported with hard evidence and 
logical reasoning. Unsupported opinions and emotional language are not characteristic of authoritative or 
scholarly research. 


To pursue this topic further, do an online search using these key words as starting points: evaluating sources, relia- 
bility of sources, evaluation. 


EXERCISE 7 


PREPARE A REPORT FOR THE class on a current topic that interests you or choose one from the list in Exercise 4. 
Then go to the library and gather information from three different sources:a newspaper, a magazine, and an addi- 
tional periodical or government document. Use a computer to find at least one of the sources. Then note any simi- 
larities and differences in the way the information is reported. Finally, evaluate your three sources for reliability, ob- 


jectivity, and usefulness. 


THREE SKILLS ESSENTIAL to taking notes and avoiding plagiarism are quot- 
ing, paraphrasing, and summarizing. These are all ways of indicating that some in- 
formation is not your own, and all require documentation. Index cards are useful 
when you are taking notes. See Figure 3 for examples of index cards. 


At times you may want to quote, or state directly, what an author has said. Use 
quotations sparingly and use them only to support your ideas. Do not use a quo- 
tation as your thesis or topic statement. Quotations should be integrated within 
the text of your paper and framed by introductory and concluding remarks that 
explain the quotation’s significance, as in the following example from a paper on 
Edith Wharton’s The Age of Innocence. 


Index Cards for Quotation, Paraphrase, 
Summary, and Bibliography 


Quotation 


“Those two forces—a powerful surge among American 
blacks toward freedom, mostly inspired by the Brown 
decision, and a quantum leap in the power of the 
media—fed each other; each made the other more vital, 
and the combination created what became known as 
the Movement. Together, the Movement and the 

media educated America about civil rights.” 


Halberstam, David, The Fifties. New York: Villard Books, 
1993, p. 429. 


Paraphrase 


The Civil Rights Movement, which began with the outcome 
of the Brown case, was the effect of two events: a 
growing desire among blacks for freedom and a powerful 
media that brought their struggle into America’s living 
rooms. 


Halberstam, David, The Fifties. New York: Villard Books, 
1992, p. 429. 


As the novel opens, the Archers and Wellands are attending the opera. They are 
only peripherally interested in the music and story; their primary interest is to see 
who is there and to be seen. The opera is more a social obligation than an enter- 
tainment, as the narrator suggests when commenting on the hasty departure of 
the spectators after the opera: “It was one of the great livery-stableman’s most 
masterly intuitions to have discovered that Americans want to get away from 
amusement even more quickly than they want to get to it.” This observation 

hints at one of the novel’s minor themes: that European art and culture were 
merely affectations of old New York’s upper class, things they knew they should 


appreciate but did not enjoy, or if they did enjoy them, then they did so for the 
wrong reasons. 


Remember to set off direct quotations in quotation marks and to document them 
according to the style you are using. 


Like quotations, paraphrases should be used to support your thinking and should 
not form the bulk of your evidence. A paraphrase is a restatement in your own 
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index Cards for Quotation, Paraphrase, 
Summary, and Bibliography (continued) 


Summary 


It took a court decision (Brown), a continued struggle 
on the part of the blacks, and the influence of a 
powerful media to create the Civil Rights Movement. 


Halberstam, David, The Fifties. New York: Villard Books, 


1993, p. 429. 
Bibliography 
Call 
number 
goes 
here Halberstam, David 


The Fifties 


New York: Villard Books, 1993 


words of someone else’s words or ideas. A paraphrase restates the entire passage— 
whether a sentence, paragraph, or longer piece of writing—so your paraphrase 
should be about as long as the original. Paraphrasing from authorities adds 
weight to your conclusions. To paraphrase accurately, use your own words and 
sentence structure to restate what the author says. Maintain the intent and em- 
phasis of the original passage, and make sure you copy into your notes all the in- 
formation you need to correctly document the source, such as page numbers, title 
of work, and author. The following example shows an original passage and a para- 
phrase of it. The passage is about Maria Mitchell (1818-1889), who was the first 
professional woman astronomer in the United States. 


Original 


Mitchell was a self-taught astronomer, reading mathematics and science while a 
librarian at the Nantucket (Mass.) Atheneum (1836-56). In 1847, while helping 
her father, William Mitchell, survey the sky for the U.S. Coast Survey, she discov- 
ered a comet, for which she received worldwide attention. In 1848 she became the 
first woman elected to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


In 1865, Mitchell was appointed professor of astronomy at Vassar College. There 
she gained distinction as a teacher of some of America’s leading women scientists, 
including Christine Ladd-Franklin and Ellen Swallow-Richards. In 1873, her 
concern with the status of professional women led her to help found the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Women. 


Mitchell pioneered in the daily photography of sunspots; she was the first to find 
that they were whirling vertical cavities, rather than clouds, as had been earlier 
believed. She also studied comets, nebulae, double stars, solar eclipses, and the 
satellites of Saturn and Jupiter. 


Reprinted with permission from Encyclopedia Brittanica, 15th edition, © 1992 by Ency- 
clopaedia Brittannica, Inc. 


Paraphrase 


Maria Mitchell was a librarian in Nantucket from 1836 to 1856. During that 
time she studied mathematics and science and taught herself astronomy. In 1847, 
she discovered a comet while working with her father, William Mitchell, on the 
U.S. Coast Survey. The discovery brought her recognition and led to several hon- 
ors and appointments. 


In 1848, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences elected her as its first female 
member. In 1865, Vassar College appointed her as professor of astronomy. She 
was a noteworthy professor who taught other women of science; among them 
were Ellen Swallow-Richards and Christine Ladd-Franklin. In 1873, she was also 
one of the founders of the Association for the Advancement of Women. 


Mitchell was the first to discover through photography that sunspots were cavi- 
ties, not clouds, and her studies led her to observe a wide range of astronomical 
phenomena: among them were the satellites of Saturn and Jupiter, solar eclipses, 
nebulae, double stars, and comets. 


A summary condenses into a few sentences the central idea of a passage. There- 
fore, your summary of a passage will be much shorter than the original. The fol- 
lowing example is a summary of the passage about Maria Mitchell. 


Maria Mitchell, daughter of the astronomer William Mitchell, was a Nantucket 
librarian who taught herself astronomy. Her discovery of a comet led to world- 
wide recognition and honors. She became professor of astronomy at Vassar, 
where she taught other women of science. She was the first female member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences and the first person to discover the true 
nature of sunspots. She was also a founder of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women. Her studies led her to observe a wide range of astronomical 
phenomena. 


Whether you quote, paraphrase, or summarize, use a note-taking system that 
will help you keep track of your sources and compile a bibliography later. Take 
notes on index cards because they are much easier to organize than pages. You can 
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lay the cards out on a table and experiment with different ways of combining your 
information. If you have more than one card for a source, number the cards. Use 
a different card for each topic you take notes on from the same source. Identify 
the source by title, author, and page number at the top of your index card and 
indicate what type of note it is—quotation, paraphrase, summary, or your own 
idea. Use a symbol or a different color ink to distinguish notes that are your own 
independent ideas from those you get from sources. Once you have decided that 
you will definitely use a source, make a bibliography card for it. Later, when you 
compile your bibliography, arrange your cards in alphabetical order and type di- 
rectly from them. Figure 3 shows examples of four different kinds of note cards. 


NOW THAT YOU have a research strategy, you are ready to begin the search for 
information. There are many ways to find information; which ones you choose 
are up to you. You will do most of your research either in the library or online, 
but there are other useful ways to gather information. 


interviewing Experts 


An expert can offer an opinion on your topic or provide information either to 
support or deny what you have already found out. An expert may even suggest 
ways to approach your topic that you have not considered. Experts include college 
faculty, business and professional people who know something about your topic, 
and public officials and employees who act as spokespersons for their various 
agencies or corporations. To conduct effective interviews, try these tips. 


* Schedule far ahead. Most people have busy schedules, so you will probably 
have to make an appointment for your interview. Therefore, if you plan to 
use interviews as a source of information, get started right away. 


Prepare a list of questions. Go to the interview with a clear idea of what 
you want to find out. If you have thought through the questions you want 
to ask, you will make better use of the interview time. Be sure to phrase 
your questions so that they call for an explanation rather than a yes or no 
answer. 


* Seek permission to quote the expert. Also, ask permission if you plan to 
tape the interview to review later. If your expert does not want to be taped, 
be prepared to take notes. 


Evaluate information. An expert may have a personal bias or special inter- 
est that colors his or her views on your topic. It may be useful to interview 
several people or to weigh the interview information against that gathered 
from other sources. 


* Express your thanks. Show your appreciation by thanking the expert and 
later sending a thank-you note. 


Suppose you decide to write a paper on criminal justice in your state. The early- 
release program, whereby criminals who have not served their full sentences are 
released to make way for new offenders, is a controversial issue. You believe this is 
an ineffective answer to the problem of crowded prisons and decide to explore the 
topic further. In addition to any interviews and library research you may do, you 
decide to spend a few days observing court proceedings to get an idea of the num- 
ber of prosecutions in a given day and the types of crimes being committed in 
your city or county. 

To observe is to watch with a purpose and to take notes on what you see. Your 
observations should be objective or based only on what you see or hear, not on 
what you think. During the observation process, your purpose is only to gather 
facts. Doing this is often difficult because your mind will try to interpret the facts 
in spite of your efforts to be objective. For this reason, you should decide in ad- 
vance what kind of information you are looking for. Make a checklist of facts you 
want to find out or write a series of questions to be answered. 


Locating the Best Sources 


Plan to spend a minimum of fifteen to twenty hours doing research for a short 
(5,000—10,000 words) paper. A longer project will take more time. Also, some 
people work faster than others, and some information takes a while to find. Take 
all of these factors into consideration as you plan your time. You will have to look 
through many sources, reading some carefully and taking notes and skimming 
others. Some of the material you want may not be available, so you will have to 
find alternative sources. All this takes time. Your librarians’ assistance is invalu- 
able, and though they will not do the research for you, they will point you in the 
right direction and teach you how to use any computerized search services your 
library provides, 

A good place to start is with general reference works, as explained on the first 
few pages of this chapter, which summarize a tremendous amount of informa- 
tion. From these you will want to move to more specialized references in an aca- 
demic discipline that relates to your topic. Next, you will want to check articles in 
periodicals that you can find by looking up your topic in a periodical index such 
as the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature or the New York Times Index—both 
are general indexes. Even more helpful in locating articles pertaining to your topic 
are the specialized periodical indexes such as the Education Index, Humanities 
Index, or Psychological Abstracts. Finally, you will want to consult books for a more 
in-depth treatment of your topic. As explained in this chapter, most libraries now 
have a computerized card catalog and other databases that make conducting an 
information search easier and more efficient. 
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EXERCISE 8 


FIND OUT WHAT SPECIALIZED REFERENCES are available in your library. Form small groups 


Or pairs to complete this class project. Each group or pair should select an academic discipline 
from the following list. Go to the library and make a list of up to five specialized references 
available in your discipline. Include at least one computerized reference. Ask a librarian to help 
you if necessary. List the title, author, publisher, and date of the reference and briefly summa- 
rize what kind of information it contains. Share your list with the rest of the class. 


business and economics _ literature science and technology 


education 
fine arts 


history 


mathematics social sciences 
philosophy and religion performing arts (film, television, theatre) 


political science 


formation. Rather than being a summary of what you have found, the research 
should support your thesis by providing the facts to support your opinion or to 
answer a question. Writing a research paper is the same as writing any other paper 
except that, first, you are using other people’s research instead of your own experi- 
ence to support your thesis; and, second, because your research comes from other 
sources, you must document your paper. 

To write an effective paper, start with an outline. Also, you may need to write 
several drafts to organize and present your ideas effectively. The first draft is your 
first attempt to put your notes together in a coherent way. As you write additional 
drafts, you will refine your organization. You may discover new ways of looking at 
your topic, leading to additional revisions until you have a final draft that is ready 
to hand in. A research paper develops sequentially from the introduction, to the 
body of the paper, to the summary or conclusion. In the introduction, get your 
readers’ attention by telling them what your topic is, what you're going to say 
about it, and why it should interest them. In the body of your paper, explain your 
topic in detail by supporting your thesis statement with evidence you've gathered 
from your research. In the conclusion, summarize what you have said and leave 
your readers with a fresh insight in the form of a final thought you have on the 
topic or a challenge for them. 

Figure 4 is a checklist for revising your research paper. 


Revising Your Research Peper? rN Ghecktirt: 


A Do Ihave an effective introduction? ] 


a. Audience identifies 


Pp" paraphrasing, summarizing, and making note cards using 
the explanation and Figure 3 as a guide. If you have a research assign- 
ment for one of your classes, select a passage from one of your sources and 


write a paraphrase and summary of it. Not only will you be practicing the 


skills, but you will also be taking notes on information you can use in your 
research. If you do not have a research assignment, 


select a passage from one of your textbooks or from a magazine article to paraphrase and summarize. 
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What practical knowledge have you gained from this chapter that you can use to solve real- 
world problems? To find out, read the following scenario and complete the items listed after it. 


Dean is the public-relations assistant of a company that sells and installs air conditioners. As part of a companywide 
effort to raise employees’ awareness of the company’s products and services, Dean has been asked to prepare a presen- 
tation on the history of air conditioning, what air conditioning is, how air conditioners work, and how they have 
changed our lives. He has two weeks to research his topic and plan and write the presentation. Dean doesn't know 
where to begin. 


1. What is Dean’s problem? 


2. What are some possible solutions Dean might try? 


3. Of the alternatives available, which do you recommend? 


ee ed 
I 


4. Assuming Dean follows your suggestions, how can he evaluate the success of his 


presentation? 


To review the chapter, reflect on the following confidence-building 
attitudes, complete Concepts to Understand, and practice your new 


skills at every opportunity. 


ATTITUDES TO DEVELOP 


@ positive attitude toward research 

e willingness to spend time researching 
e keeping an open mind 

@ persistence and attention to detail 


CONCEPTS TO UNDERSTAND 


is a purposeful search for information and the key to writing a research paper. Because 
researching a topic takes time and planning, you need strategies for getting started and for completing the 
task. A good way to begin is to choose and __________ yourr topic, determine an audience and 

for the research, and write a ___EE _stthaat is your controlling 


idea. Additional strategies include identifying ___——d EES sto aid arn online search, 


choosing a _____ style and using it as you make notes, and evaluating sources for their 


OES LEAT OE. | 5s OTRAS MMO Vo of Ty Foye dfs: tPA RO APR AN fe | 
summarize information is also helpful. Besides gathering information from books, periodicals, and online 


SOUICES and . *  aretwo other Sources you Can use. 


To organize information into a unified paper, plan on writing several ______, or copies. Your fin- 
Ispedipapershourcuave three parts! es ees ee ar eee ce ani 


appropriate format and documentation style. Proofread your paper for errors and correct your mistakes. 


To access additional review exercises, see http://college.hmco.com/success. 


SKILLS TO PRACTICE 


using key words for information searches 
gathering information from several sources 
taking good notes and avoiding plagiarism 
planning, writing, and documenting papers 
quoting, paraphrasing, and summarizing 
evaluating all sources of information 
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oie on what you hae learned about eiccies for using the library and ein research 

and how you can best apply that information. Use the ‘following list of questions to stim- 

ulate your thinking; then write your reflections. Your response may include answers to 
one or more of the questions. Incorporate in your wring specific information from se chapter 
or Pes chapters as it's needed. 


In which of your courses are you required to research topics for writing papers or doing other 
assignments? 


How ipportant : are library and research skills to you? 


How often do you use your college's library? Do you usually f nd what you want? 


How would you rate your use of online sources a searching topics a and writing papers? 


Of the attitudes and skills listed | in the Chat er 
ful at work or in your career? 
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Your academic advisors 
can help you select 
courses that take your 
academic strengths and 
weaknesses into account 
and enable you to build 
new skills. 


MOTIVATION IS THE incentive or desire that moves you to take an action. 
What motivates you to ask someone out? The desire for companionship could be 
a motivating factor. What motivates you to take a job? The need to support your- 
self or your family, the desire to serve or help others, or some other incentive may 
be the reason. What motivated you to come to college, and what will motivate you 
to study, learn, and be successful in your courses? This chapter will help you find 
answers. 

The motivation to learn lies within you—it is your responsibility, not anyone 
else’s. In fact, a quality that is extremely valuable to develop, if you do not already 
possess it, is personal responsibility. This quality is essential not only in college but 
also in the workplace, where you will be challenged with tasks that will require 
you to continually upgrade your skills. 

To help you get motivated and stay motivated, this chapter explains four keys 
to success in college. They will help you unlock your learning process and free the 
confident student within you. Moreover, they may open doors for you in the 
workplace as well. 


* Assess your strengths and weaknesses. 
¢ Discover and use your learning style. 


¢ Adapt to others’ styles. 


* Develop critical thinking and study skills. 


THE FIRST OF this chapter’s keys to success in college is a realistic assessment of 
your strengths and weaknesses in the basic skills of reading, writing, math, and 
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using computers. If you do not know what your strengths and weaknesses are in 
those areas, you may overestimate your skills and take courses for which you are 
unprepared. Or you may underestimate the value of your experiences outside of 
college, which can make up for some skill deficiencies. For example, you may have 
gained knowledge and abilities from reading, working, traveling, or serving in the 
military that you can apply to your college courses. Knowing what you can and 
cannot do, and making decisions based on that knowledge, will help you make re- 
sponsible course selections. 

Your self-assessment should take into consideration the advice you have re- 
ceived from helpful people at your college. Your academic advisors and instruc- 
tors are eager for you to be successful. That is why they have invested so much 
time in testing you, advising you, and perhaps requiring you to take a skill-devel- 
opment course in reading, writing, math, or computer literacy. They also know 
that a strong foundation in these skills is a career asset. 

Self-assessment is a key to success in the workplace as well as in college. When 
confronted with any new learning situation, ask yourself questions such as “What 
do I already know?” “What skills do I have that I can use?” “What personal quali- 
ties apply?” “What additional knowledge, skills, or qualities do I need?” Your an- 
swers will provide the self-knowledge you need to make good choices. 

For an informal assessment of your strengths and weaknesses in the basic 
skills, complete the following Awareness Check. 


Awareness Check 


a. | can use email do Internet searches and perform we basic compu r tasks. 


Howard Gardner’s Seven 
intelligences 
ok learning is only one kind of intelligence. Researchers have 


ound other categories of intelligence that are changing our 
definition of what it means to be smart. 


Those who study intelligence are divided between two camps: Some 

believe intelligence is a single ability measured by IQ tests, and others 

think intelligence is multifaceted. Howard Gardner, a professor at Har- 
vard University’s Graduate School of Education, belongs to the second camp. Author of Frames of Mind (1983) and 
Multiple Intelligences: The Theory in Practice (1993), Gardner argues that we have seven intelligences. Everyone 
possesses these intelligences to some degree, but some people may show greater strength in one or more areas. 
Gardner also believes that we can encourage the development of our intelligences and that we can learn to use 
them to our advantage. 


Linguistic. This intelligence is characterized by skill with words and a sensitivity to their meanings, sounds, and 
functions. If your linguistic intelligence is high, you probably learn best by reading. 


Logical-Mathematical. This intelligence is characterized by skill with numbers, scientific ability, and formal 
reasoning. If your logical-mathematical intelligence is high, you probably learn best by taking a problem-solving 
approach to learning. Outlining or making charts and graphs may be good study techniques for you. 
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Bodily-Kinesthetic. This intelligence enables people to use their bodies skillfully and in goal-oriented ways 
such as playing a sport or dancing. If your bodily intelligence is high, you may be able to learn more effectively by 
combining studying with some physical activity. 


Musical. This intelligence is characterized by the ability to find meaning in music and other rhythmical sounds 
and to reproduce them either vocally or with an instrument. If your musical intelligence is high, you may want to 
choose a career in music or engage in leisure activities that allow you to pursue your musical interests. Although 
studying to music is a distraction for some, you may find that it aids your concentration. 


Spatial. This intelligence is characterized by the ability to perceive the world accurately and to mentally reor- 
ganize or reinterpret those perceptions. For example, an artist perceives accurately what a bowl of fruit looks 
like—the colors and sizes of the fruit and how the fruit is arranged. However, the artist’s painting of the bowl of 
fruit is a new interpretation—the artist's mental image of the bowl of fruit—and this image may distort the sizes 
or change the colors of the fruit. If your spatial intelligence is high, you may learn best by finding ways to visual- 
ize or restructure the material that you want to learn. 


interpersonal. This intelligence is characterized by the ability to read people's moods and intentions and to 
understand their motives. Empathy is another characteristic of interpersonal intelligence. Empathy is the ability 
to identify with another person's feelings. People who have a high degree of interpersonal intelligence may be 
said to have “good people skills.” If your interpersonal intelligence is high, you may learn best by collaborating 
with others on projects or by participating in a study group. 


Intrapersonal. This intelligence is characterized by self-knowledge: the ability to read your own emotions, to 
understand what motivates you, and to use that understanding to shape your behavior. If your intrapersonal in- 
telligence is high, you should be able to make use of all of your other intelligences to find the best study meth- 
ods that will work for you. 


Gardner's theory of multiple intelligences (Ml) is widely accepted among educators. However, opinions about the 
theory’s usefulness differ. Some psychologists and educators praise Gardner for raising public awareness about 
the many facets of intellectual ability. But others are concerned because the theory has never been formally 
tested. It is well to remember that most employers place great value on verbal and math skills, believing that they 
are stronger predictors of success at work. The practical value of Gardner's theory may be that it encourages stu- 
dents to discover and use all of their talents and intellectual capacities to create success in college and in life. 


To pursue this topic further, do an online search using these key words: /earning styles, multiple intelligences, 


Howard Gardner. 


DISCOVERING AND USING your learning style is the second key to success in 
college. Like everything else about you, your learning style is uniquely your own, 
different from anyone else’s. Your learning style is your characteristic and preferred 
way of learning. Another way to look at learning style is to think of it as the condi- 
tions under which you find it easiest and most pleasant to learn and to work. For 


example, suppose you buy a new piece of software. What would be the easiest, 
quickest, and most pleasant way for you to learn how to use it? Would you read 
the manual, follow the instructions on a tutorial disk, ask a friend who knows 
how to use it, or sign up for a course? None of these ways is the best way to learn 
how to use new software, but one of these ways, or a combination of them, may 
be the best way for you to learn. 


Your Five Senses 


Is your learning style primarily visual, auditory, or tactile? Visual learners preter to 
learn by reading or watching. Auditory learners like to learn by listening. Tactile 
learners learn by doing, by touching or manipulating objects, or by using their 
hands. Figure 1 provides a chart with examples of each learning style and shows 
how learning style preferences affect how you go about completing a task such as 
learning how to use a computer or assembling a child’s toy. As you read the chart, 


EXERCISE 7 | 
TRY THIS EXPERIMENT FORA vivid exa mople of the way your learning style affects you. 


1. Fold your hands. 


2. Look at which thumb is on top. Is it your left 
or right? 


3. Now fold your hands again so that the other 
thumb is on top. Does this position feel com- 
fortable to you? : 


4. Fold your hands your preferred way and no- 
tice any difference in feeling. 


Folding your hands is something you do automatically, and because you al- 
ways do it your preferred way, you feel comfortable. But when you fold your 
hands differently, you feel uncomfortable because that position is not natural for you. Your learning style is auto- 
matic in a similar way.When you are in a classroom environment that matches your learning style, everything feels 
right. But if the environment does not match your style, you may feel out of place, uncomfortable, and unable to 
do your best. To combat feelings of discomfort in a classroom environment, understand your learning style. Find 
ways to adapt your style to fit the environment, and you will be successful. Adapting your style is like learning to 


live with the wrong thumb on top. At first, it may feel a little strange, but with practice the difference will not be 
noticeable. 


Your learning style has many components. We will discuss four of them: 
1. Your five senses 

2. Your body’s reactions 

3. Your preferred learning environment 


4. Your level of motivation 
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Figure 1 Learning Style Preferences 
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remember that it illustrates preferences: what each type of learner feels most com- 
fortable doing. The most successful learners are those who take control of the 
learning situation by adapting to different modes of instruction and by using a 
combination of learning methods. 

Though everyone can learn to adapt to different learning styles, most people 
have difficulty at first when asked to do something that seems unnatural to them. 
Imagine the frustration of a secretary, an auditory learner, whose boss says, “Now 
watch how I fix this copy machine because the next time it breaks down, “I'll ex- 
pect you to fix it”’—or the child, a visual learner, whose teacher says, “I am going 
to explain how to turn on your computer and start the program. Listen to the 
steps, and do exactly as I say.” You may have felt a similar frustration in classrooms 
when the instructor presented material in a sensory mode other than your pre- 
ferred one. For example, if you are a student who dislikes lecture courses, loses 
concentration, or has trouble following ideas, maybe youre not an auditory 
learner. To be successful in a lecture class, you may need to develop strategies that 
will help you adapt to auditory modes of instruction. For one thing, you could 
concentrate on developing good note-taking skills and listening techniques. To fill 
in gaps in your notes, compare them with those of someone in the class who does 
have a strong auditory preference and who is good at taking notes. 

Because instructors’ teaching styles and methods differ, you must be flexible 
enough to adapt to whatever instructional mode is being used. Figure 2 illustrates 
some common teaching methods, the learning style preferences they appeal to, 
and some adaptive strategies for you to try. 


Figure 2 


Adapting Learning Style to Teaching Method 


ADAPTIVE STRATEGIES 


lanai on that accompanies the 


Awareness Check 
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Your Body’s Reactions 


When you are in a classroom or study area, lighting, temperature, and the com- 
fort of the furniture may or may not affect your ability to pay attention or to get 
your work done. If your body does react strongly to these and other influences 
such as hunger, tiredness, or mild illness, then you may lose concentration. You 
should take care of these physiological needs before attempting to do anything 
that demands your full attention. Determining your physiological preferences and 
building your schedule accordingly is one way to use your learning style to create 
the conditions under which you will stay most alert. 

Like most people, you probably have a peak time of day during which you are 
most alert and energetic. Throughout the day your concentration, attention, and 
energy levels fluctuate. In the morning you might be alert and ready for anything, 
but by afternoon you might feel sapped of energy. If you are a morning person, 
for example, then it would make sense to schedule your classes in the morning if 
you can. But if you are alert and can concentrate better in the late afternoon or at 
night, then schedule as many of your courses as possible in the evening hours. If 
you anticipate that a certain course will be difficult, make every effort to schedule 
it at your peak time of day. You should also plan to do as much of your studying 
as possible at this time of day. 

If you learn to accept what you cannot change, then you can adapt to situa- 
tions that don’t meet your preferences, knowing that you will have to try harder to 
pay attention and remain on task. Moreover, although you have limited control 
over your classroom environment, you can set up your own study environment to 
reflect all of your important preferences. 

The next Awareness Check will help you understand how your body’s reac- 
tions might affect your ability to learn. 


x 


WS 
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ANSWER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS ABOUT your best class and your worst class. Com- 
pare your body's reactions to each classroom environment (questions 1-6). Then determine to 
what extent your body’s reactions affect your learning in each class and what you can do to 
adapt more effectively (questions 7-8). 


1. What time does the class meet, and are you most alert at this time? 


best class 


worst class 


2. Is the temperature in the classroom generally comfortable for you? 


best class 


worst class 


3. What type of lighting is available in the classroom, and do you find the lighting acceptable? 


best class 


worst class 


4 


Are you generally rested or tired when you go to class? 


best class 


worst class 


5. Have you eaten recently before class, or do you become hungry during class? 


best class 


worst class 


6. Would you describe the seating arrangement and the furniture in the classroom as comfort- 
able or uncomfortable? 


best class 


worst class 


7. What relationship do you see between your body’s reactions and your performances in your 
best and worst class? 


FFE 
8. What can you do to improve your performance in your worst class? What can you do to make 
your worst class seem more like your best class? 
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eferred Learning Environment 


A learning environment is much more than the place where your class meets. The 
way the class is structured is also an important part of the learning environment. 
In what kind of learning environment are you most comfortable? Do you like a 
traditional classroom, where desks are arranged in rows and the instructor directs 
activities? Or are you more comfortable in a looser arrangement, where instructor 
and students sit together in a circle, for example, or where small groups of stu- 
dents sit together at tables? 

Perhaps you are a self-directed student who prefers to work alone in a self- 
paced class or lab. Or you may need a lot of direction and supervision while you 
learn. You may be a student who learns more from the instructor’s lectures and 
comments than from class discussions. Or you may be a student who doesn’t get 
much out of class unless you have opportunities to share ideas with others in 
group activities. The following comments illustrate three learning environment 
preferences. Can you hear yourself in one of these comments, or do you have yet 
another preference? 


1. Carol: The instructors are the ones I’ve paid my money to hear; they're the 
experts. I resent it when class time is taken up answering questions that are 
covered in the reading assignments. 

2. Andy:] hate this class. All the instructor does is lecture. I learn more from 
class discussions and listening to different people’s opinions. 

3. Grant:I don’t like it when I have to adjust my pace to the rest of the class. 
I'd rather work independently so I can progress at my own rate, taking as 
much time as I need. 


Carol likes a traditional, teacher-centered classroom. Andy prefers a student- 
centered environment. Grant, who likes to work alone, prefers individualized 
instruction. 


The learning environ- 
ment for your course 
may affect your feelings 
about the subject 
matter as well as your 
performance. 
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Most of the time you will have to adapt to whatever learning environment is 
available. However, understanding your preferences will enable you to select the 
kind of classes in which you are most comfortable, if you have a choice. Advisors 
and other students are good sources of information about the type of learning en- 
vironment a specific course or instructor provides. 


TO FIND OUT MORE ABOUT your learning preferences, you can take informal inventories 


like the ones in Awareness Checks. 


For this exercise, take another informal learning styles inventory. Your instructor may sug- 
gest one or may direct you to a person on campus who will provide one. Or you can check 
the Internet. Try the search phrases Learning styles, learning styles inventories, and learning 


styles and testing. See also http://college.hmco.com/success for suggested sites. 


Compare your results on whatever inventory you take with your results from Awareness 
Checks. What is your preferred learning style? What do your results suggest that you do to 
improve your learning and studying? 


IN ADDITION TO INFORMAL INVENTORIES, formal tests like the ones listed next may 
provide a more complete picture of your learning style. 


¢ Myers-Briggs Type indicator® (MBTI®) 
¢ Kolb Learning Style Inventory 
°¢ Hogan/Champagne Personal Style Inventory 


¢ Keirsey Temperament Sorter 


These tests identify personality traits or preferences that may influence your life interests 
and career choices and the ways in which you learn, interact with others, and handle 


problems. 


Find out which formal tests are offered on your campus and where they are administered. 
Then make an appointment to take a test and have it scored. Compare your results on the 
formal test with your results on the informal inventories. What additional information have 
you learned about your personality and learning style? How can you use this information 
to enhance your learning and studying? 


Your Level of Motivation 
Your motivation and your attitude—positive or negative—toward college, work, 
instructors, and your abilities may depend on your locus of control. J. B. Rotter, a 
psychologist, first explained the concept in 1954 as part of his social learning the- 
ory. Locus means place. Your locus of control is where you place responsibility for 
control over your life. Do you believe that you are in charge? If so, then you may 
have an internal locus of control. Do you believe that others more powerful than 
you are in control of what happens to you? If so, then you may have an external 
locus of control. 

What does locus of control mean to you as a student, and how can it affect 
your motivation? To find out, complete the next Awareness Check; then read the 
explanation that follows. 


Awareness Check 
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fail a tes 


The Internal Locus of Control. Students who have an internal locus of 
control can see a direct connection between their efforts and their grades. These 
students tend to be self-motivated, positive thinkers. They believe they can do 
whatever they set out to accomplish. They are not afraid of change. They welcome 
challenges. When they make a mistake, they can usually trace it to something they 
did wrong or something they did not understand. These students don’t believe in 
luck or fate. They are in control of their lives. When things go wrong, they try to 
figure out what they can do to make things right again. 


The External Locus of Control. Students who have an external locus of con- 
trol see no connection between their efforts and their grades. They may believe 
teachers award grades on the basis of personal feelings or that their grades result 
from good or bad luck. These students tend to be negative thinkers who need 
someone to motivate them and give them a push to succeed. They believe that 
many of the things they want in life are out of reach or that other people are hold- 
ing them back. They may be afraid of change and may prefer to follow familiar 
routines. When they make mistakes, they blame others for being unfair or for not 
giving them the right information. They believe that they have little control over 
their lives. When something goes wrong, they may believe that they can do noth- 
ing about it. . 

Research shows that locus of control affects achievement. The more internal 
your locus of control, the greater your chances for success in college. Thinking 
positively about yourself and your abilities, accepting responsibility for motivat- 
ing yourself, and doing what is necessary to succeed will produce results not only 
in college but also in your job or career and in your personal life. If you already 
have an internal locus of control, recognize it for the asset that it is. Use your abil- 
ity to motivate yourself to stay in control and on track. If your locus of control is 


To be successful in a 
course, be willing to 
adapt to the learning 
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environment. 


external, it is well worth your time to begin developing a more internal one. Here 
are some ways to do it: 


1. Become a positive thinker. Earlier in this chapter, you assessed your 
strengths and weaknesses. Focus on your strengths. Remind yourself of all 
the things you do well and take action to overcome your weaknesses. 


2. Take responsibility for motivating yourself. Realize that only you 
can make yourself study. When you study as you should, congratulate 
yourself and enjoy your good grades. When you don't study, accept the 
consequences and don’t blame others. 


3. Accept the fact that success results from effort. If you are not get- 
ting where you want to go, then apply yourself with more determination 
and be persistent. The greater your effort and persistence, the more likely 
you are to get what you want. 


4. Start listening to yourself talk. Eliminate the nameless “they” from 
your vocabulary. “They made me do it,” “They keep me from succeeding,” 
and “If only they had told me” are comments externally motivated students 
make when things go wrong. By replacing they with I in your vocabulary, 
you are taking control of your life. 


In conclusion, the internal and external loci of control represent extremes of 
behavior. The more internal you are, the more you believe that you are in control 
of your life. The more external you are, the more you believe that someone or 
something outside yourself is controlling the circumstances that affect your life. 
In other words, the degree to which you believe you can control what happens to 
you largely determines the amount of control you actually have. 
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EXERCISE 5 


DISCUSS THE FOLLOWING SITUATIONS WITH your group members. Follow the guidelines 
for successful collaboration that appear on the inside back cover. Determine whether each of 
the following situations is one that you can control and be able to explain why or why not. 
Share your answers with the rest of the class. Then evaluate your work. 


1. You arrive late for class because: 
Your alarm didn’t go off. 
Your ride didn’t come. 
You had to work late the night before. 
You had car trouble. 


Studying is difficult for you because: 
There are too many distractions at home. 
You have a family to take care of. 

The textbooks are difficult or boring. 
You don’t know what to study. 


You never seem to have enough time because: 
People are always interrupting you. 

Your instructors assign too much outside work. 
You have too many things to do. 

You often procrastinate. 


You are often too hungry to concentrate in class because: 

You usually don’t have time for breakfast. 

You can’t eat a snack in class to tide you over. 

You have no breaks between classes. 

Class and work make scheduling lunches and snacks difficult. 


You often leave homework undone because: 

You are too tried to do it. 

You can’t seem to turn down your friends’ offers to socialize. 
You get stuck or don’t understand how to do the assignment. 
You put work or family obligations first. 


Group Evaluation: 
Evaluate your discussion. Did everyone contribute? Did you accomplish your task successfully? What additional 


questions do you have about locus of control? How will you find answers to your questions? 


laire Weinstein and her colleagues at the University of Texas have 
C... a method for teaching students how to learn. They call the 
method strategic learning because it involves choosing appropriate learn- 
ing strategies. For example, if you are taking a course in which the instruc- 
tor’s main teaching method is lecturing, then appropriate strategies for 
learning in that course would include using effective listening habits and tak- 


ing good notes. 


According to Weinstein and her colleagues, strategic learning has three components: skill, will, and self- 


regulation. Skill means knowing your strengths and weaknesses, understanding what a learning situation or 


task requires, and choosing the right strategy to complete a given task. Will is the desire to learn and the 


self-motivation to do what is required. If you have will, you are committed to learn, you adopt a positive at- 


titude, and you avoid self-sabotaging thoughts and behaviors. Sel/f-regulation is personal responsibility. If 


you are self-regulated, then you accept responsibility for your learning and its outcomes. You know that 
you—and no one else—is in control of your time, motivation, concentration, and stress. If your grades are 
not what they should be, then you, as a self-regulated student, must analyze the situation, determine what 


went wrong, and choose alternative learning strategies. (Source: Claire Ellen Weinstein, Gary Hanson, Lorrie 


l 
i 


Powdril, Linda Roska, Doug Dierking, Jenefer Jusman, and Erin McCann,”The Design and Evaluation of a 


Course in Strategic Learning,” National Association for Developmental Education, Selected Conference 


Papers, Vol. 3, Denver, Colo.: 1997.) The strategic learning method is a way of helping students take control 
of their learning. To think critically about skill, will, and self-regulation, first be sure that you understand the 
concepts as briefly explained above. Then, see what connections you can make among these concepts and 


this chapter's four keys to success in college. The following questions will help. 


1. When you assess your strengths and weaknesses, are you employing skill, will, or self-regulation? 


. How does will affect motivation? 


Z 
3. How is self-regulation involved in learning style? 
4. What roles do skill, will, and self-regulation play in developing good study skills or habits? 


5. What do you need to be successful in an algebra course? (Hint: as a prerequisite for taking algebra, you 
need basic math skills. What other skills do you need? How do will and self-regulation fit in?) 
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_ Adapt to Others’ Styles 


EVERYONE HAS A learning style. In your college’s diverse learning community, 
you must acknowledge and accept the different ways in which instructors teach 
and students learn. Being able to adapt to others’ styles is the fourth key to your 
success. 

When working collaboratively with classmates or when speaking in front of a 
class, be aware of others’ styles. For example, a person who prefers to work alone 
may have to be encouraged to participate with group members. Similarly, if you 
are planning to give an oral presentation, you may need to supplement it with 
visual aids to appeal to the visual learners in class. 

You probably won't find it difficult to adapt to your classmates’ styles. Many 
of them are your friends, but you should try to get along with all of your class- 
mates since you will be working with them throughout the term. 

The greatest challenge lies in adapting to your instructors’ teaching styles. Just 
as you have a learning style, your instructors have teaching styles. An instructor’s 
teaching style determines, to some extent, the instructional methods he or she 
prefers to use. Although educational researchers define a number of teaching 
styles, we will consider only two basic types: independent and interactive. Each of 
these styles represents an extreme of behavior. However, many instructors’ styles 
fall somewhere between these extremes. For example, an instructor may use mixed 
modes: a combination of teaching methods such as lecturing, collaborative activi- 
ties, and group discussion. 

The instructor whose style is independent is usually formal and businesslike 
with students and places more importance on individual effort than on group ef- 
fort. This instructor expects students to assume responsibility for learning, to 
work independently, and to seek help when needed. Lecturing is the preferred 
teaching method of this instructor. He or she will often call on students rather 
than ask for volunteers. Students often feel competitive in this instructor’s class. 
If you feel most comfortable in lecture courses and like working independently, 
then you may be able to do your best work with an instructor whose style is 
independent. 

On the other hand, the instructor whose style is interactive is usually informal 
with students and places more importance on group effort than on individual ef- 
fort. The interactive instructor guides students step by step through tasks and an- 
ticipates their needs. Small group activities and large group discussions are this 
instructor’s preferred teaching methods. Rather than call on students, he or she 
will usually ask for volunteers. Students often feel cooperative in this instructor’s 
class. If you feel most comfortable in classes where students do most of the talk- 
ing, and if you would rather work with others than by yourself, then you may be 
able to do your best work with an instructor whose teaching style is interactive. 

If you do not like or do not get along with one of your instructors, you may 
be reacting negatively to a teaching style that conflicts with your learning style. 
However, don’t let personal feelings keep you from being successful in the course. 
Instead, focus on what you can do to meet the instructor’s requirements and make 
an extra effort to adapt to his or her teaching style. If you make this effort, you 
may find that your relationship with your instructor will improve dramatically. 

In an ideal situation, advisors would match students with instructors who 
have similar styles. But in the real world, you may not always get the courses 
and instructors that you want. Also, you may not know in advance what an 


instructor’s teaching style is. A good rule of thumb to remember when dealing 
with instructors is that it is your responsibility to adapt to their styles, not the 
other way around. By learning to adapt to your instructors’ styles now, you are 
preparing for the future. Throughout your career, you will encounter bosses, 
coworkers, and others whose styles differ from yours, and you will be expected 
to work effectively with all of them. 


EXERCISE 6 


GET TOGETHER WITH A CLASSMATE who is taking one or more of your courses. Analyze the 
instructor's teaching style by completing the checklist that follows. Fill in the name of the 
course; then check each phrase that describes the instructor. If you analyze more than one in- 
structor's style, complete a checklist for each one. To download an additional checklist, go to 


http://college.hmco.com/success. Then compare your checklist with your partner's. Do your 
results agree? 


Course: 
1. Formal, businesslike attitude 
2. informal, casual attitude 
3. Encourages competition among students 
4. Encourages cooperation among students 
5. Lectures most of the time 
6. Holds class discussions most of the time 
7. Stresses importance of individual effort 
8. Stresses importance of group effort 
9. Often uses visual aids 

10. Rarely uses visual aids 

11. Calls on students 

12. Asks for volunteers 

13. Expects students to ask for help 

14. Guides students step by step 

15. Mainly sticks to facts 

16. Often shares personal experiences 


17. “Tells” what to do, gives directions 


O 
XO 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
0 
C 
C) 
C) 
O 
O 
C) 


18. “Shows” what to do, gives directions 


If you checked mostly odd-numbered items, your instructor's teaching style is independent. If you checked mostly 
even-numbered items, your instructor's teaching style is interactive. If you checked some even- and some odd- 
numbered items, your instructor's style may combine modes from both the independent and interactive styles. 
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READ THE FOLLOWING student comments about studying and learning. Do 
any of them sound like statements you have made? Can you think of another one? 
Add it to the list in the space provided. 


Student A: “My academic skills are OK, but I still don’t make the grades I want.” 
Student B: “I study a lot, but I often study the wrong things.” 

Student C: “I usually get the main idea but forget the details.” 

Student D: “I never seem to have enough time for studying.” 


Student E: “I’ve found several Internet sources on my research topic, but I don’t 
know how good they are.” 


Your Comment: 


These statements illustrate common problems that students encounter as they 
attend classes and study. You can solve these problems by learning to think criti- 
cally and study efficiently. However, you may have to work hard to overcome your 
difficulties and may need to devote some time to skills development. 

Developing critical thinking and study skills is your third key to success in 
college. Knowing how to study helps you apply your knowledge and use your 
skills so that you can be successful in your courses. For example, if you learn how 
to listen effectively and take good notes, then you will be able to follow lectures 
and to record essential information for study and review. If you learn how to 
manage your time, then you will be able to keep up with assignments and meet 
deadlines. If you learn how to prepare for and take tests, then you will be able to 
make the grades you want. If you learn how to evaluate what you read, on the In- 
ternet and elsewhere, then you will be able to select appropriate sources when re- 
searching a topic. 

Learning styles, critical thinking, and study skills overlap. Thinking critically 
is the means by which you make sense of the world around you. The learning ac- 
tivities that college students must do require critical thinking. For example, you 
must be able to make decisions, solve problems, reason logically, use your creativ- 
ity, and know how to use appropriate learning strategies. Developing critical 
thinking skills will also make you more employable in the future. Those who can 
think critically and who know how to gather and use information will get the best 
jobs and will advance more rapidly in their careers than those who don't. 

Studying is a kind of concentrated thinking that, at its best, involves more 
than one of your senses. For example, when you read and underline a textbook 
chapter, you are using your visual and tactile senses. Studying is easier and more 
efficient when you use what you know about your learning style to create the con- 
ditions in which your concentration will be greatest. Figure 3 shows how critical 
thinking and study skills work together to help you complete typical tasks that 
your instructors might ask you to do. 


Figure 3 


Using Critical Thinking and Study Skills 


The fact is that you already have been using critical thinking for many every- 
day tasks. For example, choosing courses and making this semester’s or quarter’s 
schedule required you to make decisions—What courses should I take? At what 
times should I schedule them? If a course you had wanted to take was filled or if 
your work hours:conflicted with the class hours, those situations required you to 
use your problem-solving skills. Moreover, two exercises in each chapter, Critical 
Thinking and Thinking Ahead, ask you to apply skills or knowledge that you have 
gained from the chapter to practical situations that you might encounter either in 
college, at work, or in your personal life. In other words, when you use what you 
already know to find out what you don’t know, you are thinking critically. 
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What practical knowledge have you gained from this chapter that you can use to solve real- 
world problems? To find out, read the following scenario, and complete the items that follow it. 


Jan graduated from college five years ago. She is an insurance agent for a large company, and she thinks by now she 
should have been promoted. She has applied for a management position whenever one has become available, but she 
is always passed over. Jan doesn’t understand why. She has sold as many policies as her coworkers have, more than 
some, and she is good at what she does. 


Now and then, of course, she does get angry with customers, but it’s always their fault. Either they don’t read their poli- 
cies, or they don’t listen to her explanations. She can't help it if they don’t understand what their coverage is. Jan also ar- 
gues with her supervisor. She can’t understand why the supervisor expects her to be on time every day. Some mornings 
she’s just tired, and sometimes she is “unavoidably detained.” She thinks that the supervisor's demands are unrealistic. 


As far as her coworkers are concerned, Jan can't be bothered. She’s too busy to take part in office social activities, and 
she’s too financially strapped to participate in the various charity drives that her coworkers organize. At her iast evalu- 
ation, Jan’s supervisor told her that her people skills needed improving. “You're not being fair,” Jan said. 


When a management position recently became vacant, and Jan's application was again denied, she blamed it on 
bad luck. 


1. What does Jan want? 


2. Define the problem that keeps Jan from reaching her goal. 


3. What is Jan’s locus of control, and how is it affecting her behavior? 


nn ne EEE ESSE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 
no nn EEE EEE 
nn ee LEE 


4. What can Jan do to change her behavior and to reach her goal? 


review 


To review the chapter, reflect on the following confidence-building 
attitudes, complete Concepts to Understand, and practice your new 


skills at every opportunity. 


ATTITUDES TO DEVELOP 


e self-motivation 
@ personal responsibility 
e willingness to adapt 


CONCEPTS TO UNDERSTAND 


Strategies for becoming a confident, successful student include making use of the four keys to success in 
college discussed in this chapter. 


Assessing your —_____ strengths and weaknesses is the most important key. Being realistic 


about what you are able to do will help you select the right courses. 


Discovering and using your style is another important key to your success. Use your five 
to help you take in information accurately and remember what you learn. Let your 

body’s ___ tell you when you are most alert; then try to plan your schedule accordingly. 

Know which learning environment you prefer but be willing to adapt to others. Increase your level of moti- 


vation by developing an ee FOCUS Cr COntOn 


The third key is your willingness to _____ sto others’ styles. No matter how much an instructor's 
style or your classmates’ styles differ from your own, it is still your responsibility to meet course require- 
ments. Make whatever adjustments are needed for you to achieve success and to establish good relations 
with classmates and instructors. 


A fourth key to success in college is to develop _______ thinking and study skills. Making deci- 


sions and solving problems are just two of the critical thinking skills involved in studying. All the important 


skills you will need to develop or to improve—such as how to take notes, listen effec- 
tively, and prepare for and take tests—are covered in this book. To access additional review exercises, go to 


http://college.hmco.com/success. 


SKILLS TO PRACTICE 


® assessing strengths and weaknesses 
e using and adapting to learning styles 
e thinking critically 
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eflect on the knowledge that you have gained by completing the activities in this chap- 


ter. Then write a profile of yourself as a learner. Using the following questions as a guide, 
include in your profile specific information from this chapter. 


© Based on your answers to Awareness Checks and Exercises anes 5, how would you de- 
scribe your basic skills, ening style, and locus of control? 


e What do Gardner's seven intelligences and the strategic leanne method developed by 
Weinstein and her colleagues tell you about yourself asa learner? 


e Review the critical thinking and study skills listed in Figure 3. Which o ones are your strong 
points? Which need developing? 


e What is your greatest strength asa lea rer? What weaknesses do you need to overcome? 


e Of the attitudes and skills listed in the cha pter review, which do pe think will be most useful 
at work orin your career? 
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TO CONCENTRATE MEANS 10 pay attention by focusing your thinking on what 
you are doing. Whether listening to a lecture, writing a paper or report, participat- 
ing in a group discussion, or studying for an exam, you must be able to concen- 
trate on the task at hand. Even when surfing the Web, you need to stay in control, 
avoid letting interesting links distract you, and remain focused on finding the in- 
formation you want. 

Concentration and memory are linked. In fact, they are essential aspects of 
your information-processing system, which also includes active reading and criti- 
cal thinking—topics covered in later chapters. By becoming aware of the ways you 
process information and by choosing strategies that aid the process, you can take 
control of your learning. 

Self-assessment and learning style are your keys to managing concentration. 
Through self-assessment you can find and eliminate your distractions. A familiar- 
ity with your learning style will help you make the choices that put you in control 
of where and how you study. Whether you are working independently or with 
others, being able to maintain concentration is an academic and career asset. 

This chapter explains what you must do in order to take control of your 
concentration: 


* Know what causes you to lose concentration. 
* Identify your distractions and eliminate them. 
* Find or create your best study environment. 


* Study with a system that helps you concentrate. 


Awareness Check 


centrating onit. 


—«28 Ut an assignment takes too long or if it's diffi 


I don't have a career goal or a reason to st 
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's hard for me to listen and take notes at the same tim 


1. spend more time on the Internet than is necessary. _ 


also have trouble concentrating when —__ 


FIRST, YOU NEED to identify what is distracting you so that you can eliminate 
its source. You may need to change your home study environment or your daily 
habits. The following discussion and Figure 1 will give you some guidance. 
Distractions can have internal or external causes. Internal distractions origi- 
nate within you. They include feelings of hunger, tiredness, and discomfort that 


you can control. External distractions originate outside you. They include noise, 
temperature, and interruptions. You may not be able to eliminate all external dis- 
tractions, but you can change the way you respond to them so that they don't 
keep you from concentrating. Figure 1 lists some common internal and external 
distractions. Put a check next to those that trouble you. If you are often distracted 
by something that is not listed in the figure, write it in under the appropriate 
column. 

You can eliminate some internal distractions if you anticipate your needs. For 
example, study when you have eaten and are rested. Study in a comfortable place. 
Make sure you understand how to do an assignment before you begin. If you are 
not feeling well, postpone studying until you feel better. Worrying about grades, 
dwelling on job-related or personal problems, and having negative feelings about 
courses and instructors cause stress and distracting thoughts. When you have dis- 
tracting or negative thoughts, stop studying for a moment and remind yourself of 
what you are trying to accomplish. Focus your attention on completing the task. If 
you lack interest in what you are studying, or if you don’t have the motivation to 
do the work, studying with a partner might help. Choose someone who 1s inter- 
ested and motivated. Studying will be more enjoyable, and the time will seem to 
pass quickly. 

You can eliminate most external distractions by creating a study place where 
you may be able to control the lighting, temperature, noise level, and the availabil- 
ity of materials needed for study. Say no to friends who distract you from studying 
by tempting you with invitations to go out and have fun. If you save the fun as a 
reward for studying, you'll have a better time. 


follows: Rea 4 and discuss the follwing: scenario about a suident who has trouble concentrat- 
mn Use the questions as a a duin’ Then record me group's 2 answers to the questions and d the 
P evaluation. _ -. — 


| Yesterday ee f had some time beeen classes, so/ went to the library, founda comfortable couch in the 

section, and began reading a chapter in my psychology book. Two studen tscame in, sat on the couch a 

| tome, and began talking about their dates from the night before. Their evenings sounded pretty funny. | didn’t 

1 mean to eavesdrop, but | was sitting right there! Suddenly | realized ! was shivering. Why had! forgotten to bring a 

| ‘sweater? ! knew the library's temperature was kept at energy-effi cient levels. Not only was ] cold, but the light cast a 

a glare on my book. | moved to a warm spot near the window where the sun was coming in and decided to take 

| notes for the upcoming test. | looked all through my backpack for the pen! was sure | had packed. By the timel 
had borrowed a pen and sat down to take notes, it was time for my next class. | like psychology. Why was | unable - 

to complete my cae assignment? | felt as though | was struggling with an y unknown language. 
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1. What is the first distraction the student encounters? Is it an internal or external distraction? 


Saar N  . 
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2. What should the student have done immediately? 
3. What are the student's other distractions? Are they internal or external? 
4. Why is the student unable to complete the reading assignment? 


5. What behavioral changes wouid help the student eliminate distractions? 


Group Evaluation: _ r—™ : _ _ 
What have you learned about internal and external distractions? Do you think some distractions cannot be elimi- : 
nated? Why or why not? Did your group complete its tasks successfully? What improvements can you suggest? __ 
What additional questions do you have about concentration, and how will you find answers to your questions? 


Find Your Best St 


Do you do most of your studying at home, in the library, or in some other place? 
Where you study is not as important as whether you are able to concentrate on 
studying when you are there. If you have a lot of distractions at home—small 
children who need attention, other family members who make demands on your 
time, or noise from the television, the stereo, or ringing telephones—you may 
find it more pleasant and productive to study on campus. But many students find 
they can’t concentrate in the library or other places on campus, so they set aside a 
place to study at home. 

If you prefer to do most of your studying at home, use your learning style to 
help you create a home study place that meets your needs. Manage your time so 
that you do most of your studying when your concentration is greatest. To adapt 
your study place to your learning style, try these suggestions: 


y Environment 


* Visual learners. Make your place visually appealing. Display calendars, 
lists, and study aids where you can see and use them. 


* Auditory learners. Keep a cassette recorder in your study place. Some in- 
structors or departments tape lectures to supplement classroom activities, 
and they make these available through the library. If you are studying a for- 
eign language, you probably attend a language lab. Find out if lab tapes may 
be checked out for use at home. You can also tape your notes, vocabulary 
words, and other practice material. Turn on the recorder and recite along 
with your tape. 


Tactile learners. If you have a personal computer, use a word-processing 
program to make your own study guides. Get a program that lets you create 
a calendar on which you can record important dates and assignments. 
Using a computer will also activate your visual sense. 


You don’t have to spend a lot of money to set up an efficient and convenient 
workplace in your house, apartment, or residence hall. Consider the following six 
factors when you plan your study environment: location, lighting, temperature, 
furniture, supplies, and motivational aids. 


Location. You need a study place where you feel comfortable and where you are 
likely to have few distractions. Ideally, you should do all your studying in the same 
place, and you should not use your study place for anything but studying. For ex- 
ample, if you get sleepy while studying, don’t nap at your desk. Leave your study 
area and return after you have rested. If you get hungry, don’t eat at your desk. 
Take a break, have something to eat, and then return to finish studying. In this 
way, studying will become a habitual response triggered by your study place, and 
you will be able to maintain concentration. 

If you have a spare room in your house, turn it into a home office, a workplace 
where you can shut the door and shut out distractions. If space is limited, turn a 
corner of your bedroom into a study area. If you share space with someone—in a 
residence hall, for example—arrange the furniture, if possible, so that your desks 
are on opposite sides of the room facing a wall. When you sit at your desk, you will 
have the illusion of privacy. Plan or negotiate your time so that each of you can 
study when you are most alert, in a room free of noise and distracting activity. 


Lighting. Too much studying in too little light causes eyestrain. Keeping your 
eyes focused for too long on the pages of your textbook or on a computer screen, 
especially in poor light, can make you feel tired and tense. Study in a well-lighted 
place and look up from your work occasionally. Rest your eyes by looking off in 
the distance without focusing on anything or by closing them for a few seconds. 
Overhead lighting that illuminates your whole study area without casting 
glare or creating shadows is best. If you do not have an overhead light, use a lamp 
that can handle a 250-watt bulb and position it close to your work so that you are 
not reading or writing in glare or shadows. Two lamps, one on each side of your 
desk, will achieve the same effect if you put a 150-watt bulb in each. There is no 
need to buy new lamps if you can’t afford them. Make the best use of whatever 
lamps are available by placing them properly and by choosing the right bulbs. 


Temperature. The right temperature for studying is the one at which you feel 
most comfortable. A room that is too hot will make you feel drowsy and sluggish. 
Cooler temperatures raise your energy level and keep you alert. Your body is a 
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gauge that registers changes in climate and temperature. Extreme changes affect 
your ability to concentrate because they cause you to focus your attention on your 
body’s discomfort. Optimum temperatures for most people are between 68 and 
70 degrees Fahrenheit. In your study area, you may be able to control the temper- 
ature and keep it at the level at which you feel most energetic. 

Temperatures in public buildings may vary greatly from room to room, and 
they are usually controlled automatically. If one of your classrooms stays uncom- 
fortably cold, pack a sweater or light jacket in your book bag when you go to that 
class because it is unlikely that your instructor will be able to adjust the tempera- 
ture. You are probably aware of the hot and cold spots on your campus, so if you 
prefer to study there, find a comfortable place. 


Furniture. To save money, use furniture that you have on hand or pick up what 
you need at a used-furniture store or garage sale. You'll need a desk or sturdy table 
big enough to hold a computer (if you have one), with space left over for reading 
a book, writing a paper, or studying from notes. If you can afford to buy a new 
desk, get one with drawers for storing paper, pens, and other supplies. If you have 
a computer, you might want to invest in a desk or table made especially to hold a 
computer, printer, disks, manuals, and other supplies. 

Don't underestimate the importance of a comfortable chair that provides ade- 
quate support for your back and is neither too low nor too high for the table or desk 
you are using. Studies have shown that many employees who work at computers 
all day suffer from chronic pain in their necks, arms, and backs. Such discomfort is 
the result of sitting in one position for long periods of time in a chair that doesn’t 
provide enough support. Your arms or neck may become sore if your elbows and 
wrists are not supported as you type or if your computer screen is not at eye level. 

If you cannot buy or do not own a chair that provides enough back support, experi- 
ment with placing a pillow behind your lower back and adjusting it for comfort. 
Figure 2 illustrates an ergonomically correct seating posture: one that provides 
proper back support and distance from keyboard and computer screen. 

Whenever you have been sitting at your desk for a while and are beginning to 
feel tired or uncomfortable, try this exercise. Look up from your writing or away 
from your computer screen. Look to the right or left without focusing your eyes 
on anything in particular. Lower your shoulders and let your arms hang limp at 
your sides. Shake your hands. Push back from your desk and stretch your legs. If 
you still feel tired or stiff, take a short walk before returning to work. 


Supplies. Keep your supplies handy and replenished. Most students use pens, 


| pencils, lined and unlined paper, paper clips, a stapler and staples, note cards, and 


markers or highlighters in several colors. Whatever you need, including textbooks, 
make sure your supplies are available so that you don’t have to interrupt your 
studying to look for them. 

Using a cardboard file box is a convenient and inexpensive way to organize 
your papers, returned tests, and materials from previous courses that you want to 
keep for future reference. You can buy a file box at your campus bookstore or 
office supply store. 


Motivational Aids. Personalize your study environment. Be creative. Make it 
your place. Keep a calendar that lists exam dates, due dates for papers, and other 
important information, and display it on a bulletin board or tack it to the wall 
above your desk. Check off the days as you progress through the semester or 


ee Sitting comfortably 


The science of ergonomics studies the conditions under which people 
work most comfortably and efficiently. The design of some office 
furniture is based on information about the way the human body is 
structured and best supported. 


quarter. Keep a record of your grades. This will help you see whether your study- 
ing is paying off, and it will signal when you need to make an extra effort. Tack up 
papers and tests on which you earned good grades. When you are feeling discour- 
aged, look at the evidence of your success. 

If studying away from home or the residence hall is a better option for you, 
your college library may be a good choice. It usually has quiet areas with desks or 
small tables that are away from traffic and noise. Explore your library to find a 
corner that meets your lighting and temperature requirements. Also, visit the li- 
brary at different times of the day to find a time when it is most distraction-free. 

Make studying in your place a habit so that it becomes your trigger for con- 
centrated effort. Research has shown that studying at the same time every day re- 
inforces the habit. Although your present schedule may not permit a set study 
time, this is a goal you can work toward. 

An added advantage of finding or creating your best study environment is 
that you can transfer what you have learned in the process to your workplace en- 
vironment. The same conditions will apply: location, lighting, temperature, furni- 
ture, supplies within reach, and motivational aids. You might not have control of 
all these conditions, but you may be able to make some changes in the environ- 
ment that help you increase your productivity. 
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YOUR BODY’S REACTIONS AND YOUR preferred learning environment are aspects of your 
learning style that affect both concentration and your choice of a study place.To review these 
aspects of learning style, complete the following items. 


1. Based on the items you checked in Figure 1, are your distractions mostly in- 
ternal or external? 


2. What seems to be your greatest distraction, and why? 


3. What relationship do you see between your locus of control and the distractions you checked 
in Figure 1? Remember that /ocus of control means “source of motivation.” The more internal 
your locus of control is, the more self-motivated you are. The more external your locus of con- 
trol is, the more you need others to motivate you. 


4. What is your preferred learning environment? Do you prefer working alone or with others, and 


why? 


5. Taking into consideration your learning environment preference and your body’s reactions to 
hunger, tiredness, temperature, and lighting, describe your ideal study place and explain what 
you will do to achieve it. 


a ie about this statement: Concentration may be linked to motiva- 
tion. Do you think the statement is true? Write a short paper in which 


you explain your answer. 


As you think about what to write, remember what you have learned about 
locus of control—people are motivated in one of two ways, either externally 
or internally. Do you think that locus of control has anything to do with concentration? For example, is an 
externally motivated person more subject to internal and external distractions than an internally moti- 
vated person? Who is more likely to accept responsibility for his or her level of concentration, an externally 
or an internally motivated person? What about your own locus of control and the kinds of distractions that 


affect you? 


: 
= 


Use a Study System 


Another way to eliminate distractions and maintain concentration is to study 
with a focused, consistent approach such as SQ3R or a system of your own. For 
additional strategies, try these six suggestions: 


Break large assignments, such as research papers, into smaller 
tasks. Schedule those tasks over several days or weeks, depending on when 
the completed assignment is due. 


Study difficult subjects first. Tackle your toughest or most unpleasant 
assignments when you are alert and can give them your full attention. Study 
easier subjects later. Even if you are tired, you can complete the work suc- 
cessfully if it is not too difficult for you. 


Separate similar subjects. Suppose you are taking a history course, a 
math course, and an accounting course. Study history between math and 
accounting so that you won't confuse the two courses that require you to 
use computational skills. 


Take breaks. Do not try to study for several hours straight. You'll become 
distracted, tired, and cranky. Take a short break every hour. Stand up, move 


around, or relax away from your desk. Look out the window to rest your 
eyes and to relieve tension. 


* Reward yourself. When you complete a difficult or unpleasant task, have 
a nutritious snack, listen to some music, or call a friend. Then get back to 
work. 


° Study from your own textbooks. Do not share books with a friend. If 
you can afford to, resist buying textbooks in which passages have been un- 
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To prevent eyestrain 
during long study 
sessions, rest your eyes 
by periodically looking 
up from your notes or 
your reading. 
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Eliminat 
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derlined or highlighted. Although new or nearly new books cost more, 
they’re worth it because unmarked books require you to think for yourself, 
making decisions about what should or should not be underlined or high- 
lighted. Moreover, you can’t be sure that the markings of a previous owner 
accurately identify the most important ideas. Such markings may be more 
distracting than helpful. 


Most people cannot concentrate for more than an hour without becoming 
distracted. Take short breaks away from your desk or study area to refresh your 
mind and body. 


PERHAPS YOU HAVE eliminated distractions, but your concentration remains 
poor because of test anxiety, ineffective note-taking skills, or a tendency to pro- 
crastinate. Listed next are nine common causes of poor concentration and ways to 
eliminate them. 


If your mind wanders when you read, you may be losing concentration because 
the material is unfamiliar, technical, or too difficult. You can’t remember what you 
don’t understand. It is also true that you can’t concentrate on what you don't 


comprehend. To comprehend more, become actively involved in the process of 
reading by following these suggestions: 


* Have a purpose for reading. Know what you are expected to learn. For 
the author’s expectations, look for a list of objectives at the beginning of a 
chapter. If no objectives are listed, look for a statement of purpose in the in- 
troductory paragraph or section. For the instructor’s expectations, listen for 
purpose statements in lectures or discussions. Sometimes an instructor will 
introduce a chapter or an assignment by explaining why it is important or 
how it meets a course objective. 


¢ Turn headings and subheadings into guide questions and look 
for the answers as you read. Remember that headings and subheadings 
are clues to an author’s most important ideas. 


* Read for main ideas and the details that support them. Underline 
key words or phrases that will help you recall these important ideas. 


* Make marginal notes. Write definitions, examples, or summaries of im- 
portant findings—whatever you need to remember. 


¢ Look up any unfamiliar words or terms. Check your textbook glossary 
first. If there is no glossary, then use your dictionary as necessary. 


Use the RMO (read, mark, organize) strategy. Read a section, mark it, 
read the next section, and so on. When you are finished, make graphic or- 
ganizers (charts, concept maps, diagrams) of any important information 
you will need to review. 


EXERCISE 3 


SET A GOAL FOR COMPLETING assignments. Choose a block of time, during the day or in the evening, during 
which you will study or complete assignments for the following day's classes. Decide on the order in which you 
will complete your tasks and estimate the amount of time you will need to finish each one. Then list them on the 
following lines. Check off each assignment as you complete it, noting the actual time it took. This exercise will help 
you determine whether you are allowing enough time to complete your work. 


Estimated Actual 
Time Time 
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Can't Find Time to Study 
If your concentration is poor because you can’t seem to find time to study, then 
you are not managing your time effectively. You may be trying to do too many 
things at once. Try taking fewer courses next term, adjusting your hours at work, 
convincing family members or roommates to share more of the housekeeping re- 
sponsibilities, or participating in fewer extracurricular activities. If studying is a 
low-priority item on your list of things to do, review your goals and reasons for 
coming to college. You can improve your concentration by focusing your atten- 
tion on a positive goal. If you have trouble managing time, use a semester or quar- 
ter calendar for planning, make and follow weekly schedules, and write daily lists 
as reminders. 


Tendency to Procrastinate 


If you often put off studying to do other things, then you are procrastinating. You 
are probably concentrating on something other than studying, and that distrac- 
tion is interfering with your ability to concentrate on your tasks at hand. 


inc Goes Blank on Tests 


If your mind goes blank during a test, you may have test anxiety, which causes you 
to lose concentration and interferes with your ability to recall the information you 
have studied. Adequate preparation for tests will reduce mild anxiety. Severe anxi- 
ety may have causes that good preparation alone will not overcome; therefore, you 
must discover the causes and eliminate them. 


gative Attitudes About Instructors 


During your college career you will encounter a number of instructors who are 
lively, entertaining lecturers. But unfortunately, some of the most knowledgeable 
people are not excellent speakers. Accept your instructors’ limitations and don’t 
let negative attitudes about them keep you from doing well in your courses. In- 
stead, focus your attention on your assignments and make connections between 
the new information you are learning and what you already know. Remind your- 
self that doing well in your courses will help you reach your goals, and keep 

your goals in mind as you go about the daily business of attending classes and 
studying. 

Controlling your feelings about instructors also has applications in the work- 
place. Negative feelings about employers, supervisors, or co-workers may distract 
you. Learn to control these feelings by focusing your attention on your goals and 
the task at hand. 


A Desktop Relaxation Technique 


v hen you are taking a test and your mind goes blank because 
_-. you are nervous, this simple technique will calm you down so 
CONFIDENCE / that you can finish the test. 


B ul I de r 1. Relax your shoulders and sit comfortably with both feet on the 
floor. 


2. Place your elbows on the desktop, lower your head, close your eyes, 
and gently cup the palms of your hands over your eyes. Your fingers 
should be curled over the top of your head, and you should see no light coming in around your hands. 


3. In this position, slowly count to ten while you breathe deeply. 

4. Empty your mind of all negative thoughts by concentrating on feeling calm and relaxed. 
5. When you are feeling calm, lower your hands and open your eyes. 

6. You should feel relaxed enough to continue taking the test. 


This technique works because you can't feel relaxed and anxious at the same time. As you concentrate on be- 
coming calm, you forget about your test anxiety. When you return to the test calmly, the information you had 
blanked out because of nervousness will come back to you. You need not be self-conscious because other stu- 
dents will not know what you are doing. They may think you are just resting your eyes. 


To pursue this topic further, do an online search using these key words as a starting point: relaxation techniques, 
relaxation response, stress relief. 


ATTITUDE AND BEHAVIOR AFFECT CONCENTRATION. Your attitude and behavior in a class are related to the 
degree of responsibility you take for your performance in a course. Select as a target a course in which you would 


like to do better. Complete the analysis that follows; then decide what you can do to become a more internally 
controlled student. 


1. What is the name of the course in which you would like to improve your grades? 


2. Is there anything about the course that you don’t like or that you think is difficult? 


—_  eeeEeSSSSSSFSSFSSSSSSFSFFeee 


3. What are your distractions in this class? 
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4. Are the distractions internal or external? 


5. What is your attitude toward this class? Answer yes or no to the following statements. 


I enjoy coming to this class. 

I like the instructor's teaching style. 

I feel confident in this class. 

lam not afraid to ask questions in this class. 

lam learning something in this course. 

i see a relationship between this course and my goals. 

| am interested in the subject taught in this course. O O 


6. Make a plan to improve your concentration in this course by selecting a behavior or attitude 
that you will try to change. Describe what you will do. 


Try out your plan long enough to receive two or more test or assignment grades. If you are satisfied with the 
results, continue with your plan. If not, examine this analysis again to see if there is something else you can do to 


improve your performance in this course. 


AS NOTED AT THE BEGINNING of this chapter, surfing the Web can be a distraction if you 
don’t remain focused on your topic. On the other hand, if you do remain focused, online re- 
searching can help you find information quickly, leaving you more time for study. Discuss 
with class members other ways in which using a computer can both help and hinder study- 
ing. Come up with a list of guidelines for avoiding distractions and remaining focused while 


researching, writing, or doing other learning activities online. 


Subject Doesn’t Relate to Job, 
Career Goal 


If you can’t put your mind to a subject that doesn’t seem to relate to your job, 
major, or career goal, then you are missing one of the great opportunities of a col- 
lege education: to broaden your mind and discover new interests. Also, consider 
that most people change careers two or more times during their lives. If you take 
only courses that relate to your chosen career, you will be handicapped if you ever 
change jobs. 

Moreover, whatever career you have chosen for now may require skills of 
which you are currently unaware. Courses that seem unrelated may teach you 
skills that you can use in the workplace or in other life experiences. 


If you feel like giving up when you encounter a very long or hard assignment, you 
probably have a low tolerance for unpleasant tasks. You can change your attitude 
toward unpleasant tasks so that you can concentrate and get them done. First, re- 
mind yourself that the sooner you start, the sooner you will finish. Next, remind 
yourself that your attitude toward studying may be causing you to lose concentre- 
tion and may be keeping you from doing your work as well as you can. Third, 
make long or difficult assignments easier to handle by breaking them into smaller 
segments that you can complete in one sitting. Then reward yourself for doing 
the work. 


If you don’t have a goal or if you can’t find a reason to study, perhaps you don’t 
know yet why you're in college or what you want out of life. You may be a young 
student attending college at your parents’ request. Or you may be undecided 
about a major. Before you make serious career plans, you may want to explore 
possibilities for a term or two, taking required courses and electives until you get a 
feel for college life and being on your own. 

Eventually, however, you must decide what you want to do and get on with it. 
A visit to your college’s career center or to your academic advisor might be help- 
ful. Without a goal or a clear purpose for studying, it is difficult to concentrate. 
Once you know what you want to do, then you can set the long-term and short- 
term goals that will help you achieve your dreams. 


Can’t Listen and Take Notes 


Listening to a lecture while taking notes is a new experience for many students, 
and it may seem impossible at first. Usually when you try to concentrate, you are 
focusing on one of many things competing for your attention. If you are success- 
ful, you can block out irrelevant sensory impressions as you concentrate on that 
one important thing. But in a classroom lecture, you must attend to two things: 
listening and taking notes. In a sense, this is no different from eating an apple 
while reading a book, watching a TV program while carrying on a conversation, 
or driving a car while looking for an address. Your attention shifts rapidly back 
and forth between the two activities on which you are concentrating. 
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it may take time and prac- 
tice to become an effec- 
tive note taker. Keeping 
your attention focused on 
the speaker is a basic step 
toward understanding 
what is important in a 
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lecture. 


Taking notes during a lecture actually improves your concentration because 
you must make an extra effort to follow the speaker’s ideas and get them down on 
paper in a condensed form. If you can’t listen and take notes at the same time, 
then your note-taking skills probably need improvement. Try these suggestions: 


¢ Sit near the front of the room. 
* Focus attention on the speaker. 
* Watch for gestures or facial expressions that signal important ideas. 


* Watch your body language. Maintain the posture of concentration by sit- 
ting up straight, making eye contact with the speaker, and looking inter- 
ested. These simple actions promote concentration by forcing you to in- 
volve yourself in what is going on. They have a positive effect on the speaker 
as well. 


* Listen for key expressions such as “Now, this is something you need to 
remember.” 


* Copy in your notes whatever the speaker writes on the chalkboard or 
projection screen. 


¢ Skip several lines between main ideas, leaving room to write in details and 
examples. 


Now help yourself by reviewing the strategies summarized in Figure 3 to 
combat the causes of poor concentration. 
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What practical knowledge have you gained from this chapter that you can use to solve real- 
world problems? To find out, read the following scenario and complete the items after it. 


Jamal has a job in social services. Much of his workday is spent meeting with clients. He also spends considerable time 
at his desk filling out forms and keeping records. To meet government regulations and deadlines, Jamal must apply a 
high degree of concentration to such work. Jamal loves working with people and helping them get the services they 
need. But he does not enjoy the paperwork. Sometimes his concentration wavers, so he has to take extra time to make 
corrections later. a 


Jamal shares a large office with several co-workers. His desk is behind a cubicle. Although he is not distracted by noise, 
his working environment leaves something to be desired. The lighting is poor, the office is often cold, and he has an old, 
uncomfortable desk chair. At the end of the day, he is tired and irritable. The cubicle is not very attractive; consequently, 
it does not inspire him. Fortunately, supplies are no problem. He has everything he needs well within his reach. Jamal 
thinks that if his office space weren't so dreary and uncomfortable, he could work more efficiently. Jamal'’s supervisor 

has said that employees are free to arrange their office space in any way they want—they can even bring in their own 
furniture. Jamal wonders whether he should take the time to create a more pleasant work environment. 


1. What is Jamal’s problem? 


2. What aspects of Jamal’s work area seem to be satisfactory? 


3. What aspects need improving? 


4. Based on what you have learned about creating a good study environment, what suggestions 
can you offer Jamal? 
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review 


To review the chapter, reflect on the following confidence-building 
attitudes, complete Concepts to Understand, and practice your new 
skills at every opportunity. 


ATTITUDES TO DEVELOP 

e self-discipline 

e flexibility 

@ positive thinking about instructors 

® openness to new ideas and different opinions 


CONCEPTS TO UNDERSTAND 


You can improve your concentration by identifying and eliminating distractions. 
distractions are physical feelings that you can take control of since they originate within you. 

distractions may be beyond your control, but you can learn to control your reactions to 
them.To minimize —___ and ______ distractions, take care of your 

needs such as hunger and tiredness before beginning a task, maintain a 

attitude towards studying, and work to solve problems that you know cause you worry 


and stress. 


You can improve your concentration by having a good place to study. The ideal home or residence hall 
study environment is as distraction-free as you can make it. Choose a quiet location with adequate 
. Select comfortable furniture suited to your needs. Keep your books and 


readily available so that you don't have to interrupt your studying to find them. 


Prominently display ——___»________—C_—=esuch as a calendar, weekly and semester or 
quarter plans, or assignments on which you have received good grades. If studying away from home or 
your residence hall works best for you, find a study place that has as many of the characteristics of a good 


as possible. 


How you study can also affect your concentration. Use your time efficiently. Break large tasks into smaller 


ones. Study ______________ subjects at different times. Take frequent ____________. Reward your- 
self for work accomplished. Purchase new textbooks to use so that you are not influenced by what another 


student thought should be underlined or highlighted. 


To access additional review exercises, see http://college.hmco.com/success. 


SKILLS TO PRACTICE 

e controlling your concentration 
e eliminating distractions 

e using a study system 


eflect on what you have learned about controlling your concentration and how you can 

best apply that information. Use the following list of questions to stimulate your think- 

ing; then write your reflections. Your response may include answers to one or more of the 
estions. Incorporate in waiting specific infor ation from this chapter ‘from previous 
apters as it’s needed. : 


Which distractions havey you been able to overcome? 


ch distractions are still Goes yo o lose concentration? 


Which of the causes 2 poor concentration listed in ip iguie 3 apply to you! 


rich a che attitudes and kills listed in the Chapter Review do se think will be most useful 
r you at work orin you ‘career? _ 
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WHEN YOU ARE thinking critically, you are conscious, or aware, that you are 
thinking. At the same time, you are thinking with a purpose. For example, you 
may need to think through a personal or work-related problem to find a solution, 
or you may need to think about the ideas presented in a difficult reading assign- 
ment to achieve understanding. 

What is critical thinking? Broadly defined, it is the process of constructing and 
evaluating meaning. More specifically, critical thinking is logical, or analytical, rea- 
soning that helps you make sense of everything you read, see, and hear. Critical 
thinking is also the process of self-reflection, whereby you examine your actions 
and their consequences both to achieve self-understanding and to determine 
whether to make attitudinal or behavioral changes. Finally, critical thinking is 
both conscious and purposeful. You know that you are doing it, and you know why. 

Making decisions, solving problems, finding and organizing information, and 
other important tasks all require critical thinking. This chapter explains four 
strategies that will help you think critically and confidently. Flow charts in each of 
the next four sections show how each strategy is linked to different skill areas. 

The first letter of each boldfaced word in the following list is part of the acronym 
A PIE, which you can use as a memory aid to recall these four strategies. 


¢ Examine your assumptions. 


* Make predictions. 


Awareness Check 
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* Sharpen your interpretations. 


* Evaluate what you learn. 


_ Examine Your Assumptions — 


Reading 


Determine 
what you 
already know 
about a 


topic; build 
background 
for reading. 


AN ASSUMPTION IS an idea or belief taken for granted. Assumptions are based 
on what we know or have experienced. Everyone has certain assumptions about 
family, education, government—any aspect of one’s life or world—and people’s 
assumptions differ. For example, most people agree that some sort of health care 
reform is needed. Those who favor nationalized health care subsidized by govern- 
ment funding assume that under such a system costs for services would be lower, 
and more people would be able to afford health care as a result. Those opposed to 
nationalized health care assume that lower costs would mean lower payments for 
services, which would result in a decline in the quality of service. They may also 
assume that their taxes would be increased to pay for the program. What do those 
on either side of this issue stand to gain or lose? What evidence supports their as- 
sumptions? Are there other points of view? 

These are the kinds of questions critical thinkers ask. To think critically, 
examine your assumptions—and others’ assumptions—to determine what is 
known, believed, or taken for granted about the topic or issue at hand. Keep an 
open mind and be willing to change your assumptions based on new evidence or 
experiences. Before you read anything or listen to a lecture, examine your as- 
sumptions by asking yourself, “What do I already know about the topic?” and 
“What opinions have I already formed?” 

Assumptions can be compelling. Your beliefs, the ideas you take for granted, 
shape your thoughts and actions. Figure 1 illustrates how examining your as- 
sumptions extends to several skill areas and activities. 


Examine Your Assumptions: How You Can 
Use This Critical Thinking Strategy 


Writing Math / Research Problem 
Brainstorm Determine | Determine Solving 
to generate what is 7 assumptions Determine 
ideas. givenina | or theories what you 
problem. on which assume or 
| a study believe to be 
or other true about 
information the problem, 
is based. what you 


think you can 
or cannot do. 


EXERCISE & 


IT IS IMPORTANT TO RECOGNIZE and analyze the assumptions that you bring to everyday 
interactions with people as well as to the subjects you study. 


To examine some of your assumptions about other people, look at the group in the following 
photograph, and then answer the questions. 
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1. Who are these people? What assumptions can you make based on their clothing or on other 
details in the photograph? 


2. Where are they, and what do they seem to be doing? What details in the photograph help you 
make your assumptions? 


3. Based on their expressions, what do these people seem to be thinking or feeling? 


4. How do your assumptions about the people in the photograph relate to your own experiences? 
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5. Has your learning style either helped or interfered with your ability to complete this exercise? 
Explain your answer. 


A PREDICTION IS a decision made beforehand about the outcome of an event. 
Predictions are based on assumptions. Because you believe that certain things are 
true, you expect or believe that certain things will happen. If you believe, for ex- 
ample, that you are good at math, then you can predict that you will do well in a 
math course. If you have a favorite author who has just published a new book, 
you can predict that you will probably like it. Your prediction is based on the as- 
sumption that the new book will be similar to others by this author that you have 
read and enjoyed. 

Predictions are often the result of asking yourself questions and looking for 
answers. When you wake up in the morning, you may wonder, “What will the 
weather be like today? What should I wear?” You look out the window at a sunny, 
cloudless sky. You step outside, and it is breezy and cool enough for a sweater. You 
remember that yesterday’s weather started out like this, but by noon the tempera- 
ture had risen to eighty degrees. Predicting that today’s weather will be the same, 
you dress in layers so that you can remove some of your clothing as the tempera- 
ture warms. By lunchtime, however, clouds have begun to form. Friends tell you 
that rain has been forecast. You run out to your car to grab an umbrella from the 
trunk. In doing so, you have acted on the prediction that it will rain. Based on 
new information—the clouds and your friends’ comments—you now think rain 
is a likely occurrence. 

Before listening to a lecture, reading an assignment, or taking a test, make 
predictions by asking yourself questions such as these: “What will I learn from 
this lecture?” “How will this assignment help me?” and “What test questions can | 
anticipate?” Figure 2 illustrates how making predictions extends to several skill 
areas and activities. 


When listening to lectures, make predictions that are purposeful and flexible. Sup- 
pose the speaker’s topic is five strategies for improving memory. You can predict 
that the speaker will explain the five strategies and ways to use them. Your pur- 
pose is to listen for cues such as identifying words or definitions that will tell you 
what the strategies are, numbers that will indicate which strategy is being ex- 
plained, and examples or steps that will tell you how to use each strategy. Suppose 
the speaker says, “Acronyms are another helpful memory aid” and writes acronym 
on the board. As you copy this term into your notes, you're thinking, “Is this a 
new strategy, or is it another example of the use of mnemonic devices, the third 
strategy mentioned so far?” You raise your hand to ask the question. Based on 
the speaker’s answer that acronyms are indeed a mnemonic device, you predict 
that following the explanation of acronyms, the speaker will either provide an 


Make Predictions: How You Can Use This 
Critical Thinking Strategy 


Decision 


. , Making © 
| thekind of — Look ahead 
| answer you _ tothe 
ee _ outcome. — 
_ Whatdo | 
oe you think 


_ will happen? 


reading. 


additional example of a mnemonic or will proceed to the fourth strategy. In either 
case, your question and predictions have helped you understand and follow the 
speaker’s ideas. 


g 


ac with a Purpose 


Predictions are useful for reading your textbooks as well as for understanding a 
lecture. To see how this critical thinking strategy applies to reading textbooks, 
look at the following chapter title and headings from Personal Finance by 

E. Thomas Garman and Raymond E. Forgue. 


TITLE: 
HEADINGS: 


What predictions can you make about the chapter’s content? Notice how the 
writers of Personal Finance help you. They begin each heading with a key word 
that tells you exactly what to look for in each part of the chapter: reasons, goals, 
factors, and steps. Here are some guide questions you could ask to start thinking 
about personal finance in general—and your own attempts to manage money: 


* What do these authors think is important about personal finance? 


¢ Why should I study personal finance? 
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* What are the goals of financial management? 
¢ Which factors affect personal income, and what are their effects? 
* How many factors are there? 


Asking guide questions like these and making predictions about content en- 
able you to read with a purpose. There are three main purposes for reading infor- 
mational material (such as that found in most textbooks) and three strategies best 
suited to each purpose. Figure 3 shows these relationships among the different 
purposes and strategies. . . 

When you read a chapter for the first time, you should use the first strategy. 
Read every word so that you will understand ideas and comprehend the author’s 
meaning. Read actively, turning headings into questions and anticipating the 
answers. 

After reading a chapter, you may need to search for a fact or for the answer to 
a question you missed on a test. To do this, use the second strategy. Decide what 
kind of fact you're looking for: a number, name, or place, for example. Then scan 
the chapter section that is likely to contain the fact. If you're looking for a date, 
ignore everything else and read only the dates until you find the right one. 

If a passage is difficult, use the third strategy. Read it again slowly and care- 
fully. If you still don’t understand the passage, read one sentence at a time. If sen- 
tences are long, break them down into parts and restate them in your own words. 
Read aloud. Sometimes hearing yourself read a difficult passage helps you make 
sense of it, especially if your preferred learning style is auditory. 


Pitt 2 | Purposes and Strategies for Informational Reading 


The first purpose and strategy will help you understand how the author con- 
structed the arguments or discussions in the text. Reading with the second pur- 
pose in mind will help you make predictions and discover the author’s intent. The 
third purpose and strategy will help when you read complex or technical material 
as well as literature. 


EXERCISE 2 


BEFORE READING THE FOLLOWING PASSAGE, test your assumptions about homosexuals on campus by 
answering questions 1 and 2.Then read the passage and answer the questions that come after it. 


1. Do you think that most students support equal rights for homosexuals? On what do you base 
this assumption? 


2. Do you think most students’ attitudes toward homosexuals on campus are positive or nega- 
tive? On what do you base this assumption? 


Several years ago, a group of gay students at a large state university picked a date and announced, “If you are gay, 
wear blue jeans today.” Nobody sought to quantify the result, but can you guess what may have happened? 
(Fewer students than usual wore blue jeans.) Studies show that although most Americans support equal rights, at- 
titudes toward gay men and lesbians are generally negative (Herek, 1988). Based on a recent poll, Time magazine 
found that 53 percent of American adults believe that homosexual relationships between consenting adults are 


morally wrong, and 64 percent believe that marriage between homosexuals should not be recognized by law 
(Henry, 1994). 


Not everyone harbors anti-gay prejudice, of course, and there is a wide range of individual differences of opinion. 
The problem is that people with negative attitudes toward homosexuals may also discriminate in important mat- 
ters. In one study, Geoffrey Haddock and his colleagues (1993) told student subjects that their university’s student 
government had to cut funding to campus-wide organizations by 20 percent—and that they wanted to hear stu- 
dent opinions on where to make these cuts (two weeks earlier, each subject's attitude toward homosexuals had 
been assessed). Subjects were then given a list of ten campus organizations, including one for gays and lesbians. 
As you might expect, negative attitudes were linked to discriminatory decisions. Those with the most anti-gay sen- 
timent proposed an average budget cut of 45 percent, compared to 26 percent among subjects with the least neg- 
ative attitudes. Discrimination can take on many forms. In a recent survey of 800 American adults, 75 percent said 
they would vote for a homosexual political candidate and only 39 percent said they would see a homosexual doc- 
tor (Henry, 1994). 


Saul Kassin, Psychology. Copyright © 1995 by Houghton Mifflin Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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3. What is the author’s topic? 


4. What evidence from paragraph 1 dees the author provide to support the opinion that Ameri- 
cans’ attitudes toward homosexuals are generally negative? 


5. What seems to be the relationship between attitudes toward homosexuals and discrimination? 
Use evidence from paragraph 2 to support your answer. 


6. If an announcement were to appear in your college newspaper saying, “If you are not gay, wear 
red next Friday,” how do you think students would respond, and why? 


7. Define the words sought (paragraph 1, sentence 2) and harbors (paragraph 2, sentence 1). 


Now look at your answers to Exercise 2. Did you write them in your own 
words, or did you copy directly from the passage? Often the wording of a test 
question will be different from the wording that appears in your textbook. When 
information in your textbook is complex or unfamiliar, be sure you understand 
it first; then summarize it in your own words so that you can remember it more 
easily and can recognize it on a test, no matter how it is worded. 


ea? 


Predicting test questions is another way you can use critical thinking. When you 
study for a test, try to anticipate the questions your instructor will ask. This is a 
good activity for a study group. Each member of the group may have different as- 
sumptions about what is important. By pooling your information gathered from 
lecture notes and other sources, you may be able to determine the essential con- 
cepts or skills your instructor expects you to have learned. Based on those as- 
sumptions, you should be able to predict the questions he or she might ask. Then 
make up your own questions and answer them. First, find out what kinds of ques- 
tions will be on the test—essay or multiple-choice, for example—so you can con- 
struct questions of the same type. 


_ Sharpe 


READING OR LISTENING occurs on two levels. The literal level is the stated 
meaning, the author’s or speaker’s main idea and details. The implied level is the 
suggested meaning—what you can infer, conclude, or guess from what is said or 
deliberately left unsaid. An inference is an informed guess based on experience 
and stated information. Figure 4 shows how sharpening your interpretations can 
extend to other skill areas and activities. Now read the following poem. 


On Reading a 
Favorite Poem 
Carol Kanar 


Deep in the Maine woods, 

On a starless September night, 
Lights flicker, then go out. 

Miles from any incandescence, 

| sit in the middle of fear, 

Black, thorough, 

And mourn the sudden loss of sight 
As if it were not temporary. 

The mind adjusts, takes its measure 
Of eternity. 

My book lies open in the dark; 

| read by lights | cannot see. 


On a literal level, you know that the events described in this poem take place 
in September in the woods of Maine on a dark night. You also know that the 
lights go out. Specific words in the poem tell you these facts. 

On an implied level, what more can you infer from these lines? Because the 
night is starless, you could infer that it is cloudy, maybe even stormy. Perhaps a 
utility line is down—that would explain why the lights went out. Also, you could 
infer that the person in the poem is isolated in the deep woods, far from neigh- 
bors or a town. Your experience can help you make more inferences. If you have 
ever been in the woods at night, you know how dark it gets, especially if you can’t 
see the moon and stars. If you have ever lived in Maine, you know that by Septem- 
ber the weather is starting to get cold, and it is not unusual for a frontal storm to 
pass through at night, causing a power outage. Your interpretation of a poem— 
anything you read—is affected by the experience you bring to it. 

Your experience also affects how you read textbooks. If you have some prior 
knowledge about a subject, understanding may come easier. New material and 
unfamiliar concepts make greater demands on you as a reader. Reading on two 
levels of meaning will help you think critically about your assignments and 
sharpen your interpretations. At the literal level, pay attention to what an author 
says: the main idea and supporting details. At the implied level, determine what 
an author means by reading between the lines and making inferences about the 
significance of the information or ways to apply it. For example, when you read a 
chapter in an algebra textbook, determine what rules or steps are involved in solv- 
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Sharpen Your Interpretations: How You Can 
Use This Critical Thinking Strategy 


_ Reading 


) Writing | Math The Sciences Decision 
Read for Develop Identify both Determine — Making 
literal and your ideas what io significance | Gather facts, | 
implied logically and | known and © | ofresearch | learn from. 
meaning. draw valid what io findings or | experience, 
conclusions. unknown, labresulte. | and decide 


what you 
want to do. 


ing a certain kind of problem. Then practice applying the rules and steps to simi- 
lar kinds of problems in the chapter. When you read a chapter in a psychology 
textbook, read about experiments on two levels. At the literal level, determine who 
conducted the experiment, why, what data were collected, and what happened. At 
the critical level, determine the experiment’s significance. What did it prove, and 
why is it an important piece of research? 

Sharpening your interpretations also means making useful inferences outside 
of your studies. If you have children, you have had to learn to tell whether your 
child has a harmless cold, has a bad case of the flu, or is pretending to be sick to 
get attention or get out of doing an unpleasant task. Cold and flu symptoms are 
similar, but with the flu they are more pronounced and last longer. A child may 
have a fever with either a cold or the flu, but if the child is faking, there is no fever. 
Mothers and fathers are good at making inferences about the severity and mean- 
ing of their children’s symptoms based on their experiences. No matter what the 
situation, the more facts you have and the more experience you have had in simi- 
lar situations, the better your inferences will be. 

Here is a six-step approach to sharpening your ability to interpret informa- 
tion on two levels: 


¢ Understand the author’s or speaker’s purpose. 

* Read or listen for a main idea and supporting details. 
¢ Read or listen for an organizational pattern. 

¢ Find implications in what you learn. 

* Define new or unfamiliar terms. 


¢ Read and understand graphics. 


Understand an Author’s or Speaker’s Pur 


The textbook author’s purpose is to inform, provide information, and impart 
knowledge. Textbook authors use various devices to make information accessible 
to students. For example, the author of an introductory biology text uses formal 
language but defines technical terms in context as they occur within chapters and 
also may include a glossary of terms at the end of the book. The textbook preface 
provides clues to the author’s structure and emphasis, and may explain the book’s 
features and how to use them. 

Because textbook authors know that much of their information will be new 
to you, each chapter contains illustrations, charts, tables, and other graphics that 
help condense and clarify complex ideas. Textbook authors use a standard format 
and structure in every chapter so that you can predict and follow the development 
of ideas. Once you become familiar with an author’s format, you will be able to 
predict a great deal about each chapter. Survey the textbook to get a feel for im- 
portant topics and examine your assumptions about each topic before you begin 
your careful reading. 

Instructors who lecture also use various methods to make information acces- 
sible. They may use visual aids such as overhead transparencies and illustrations 
on a chalkboard. They may give verbal cues, numbering their examples or singling 
out a point for emphasis, saying, “This is important” or using other emphatic ex- 
pressions. Their language may be formal or informal, depending on their person- 
alities and teaching styles. Determine a purpose for listening by asking yourself 
questions like “Why is this important?” or “What concept or skill am I supposed 
to learn?” Listen carefully for clues to the instructor’s purpose. 


a 


ac or Liste 


Whether you are reading a textbook chapter or listening to a lecture, determine 
the author’s or speaker’s main idea. Then read or listen for the details that support 
or elaborate upon it. 

Look for the central idea of a textbook chapter in the introductory para- 
graphs. Look for a sentence that tells you what the whole chapter is about and 
what you should gain from reading it. The chapter’s title may provide a strong 
clue. Because the central idea of a textbook chapter is often a general statement of 
a complex idea, section headings will tell you how this idea is broken down. Read 
one section at a time. Determine its main idea by using the heading as a clue. 
Then identify the important details that explain the main idea. Before going on to 
the next section, determine how the main idea and details of the section you have 
just read relate to the chapter’s central idea. Reading for main ideas and details 
keeps your attention focused on what is important in a chapter and improves 
your comprehension. 

Reading for main ideas and supporting details is a skill you can apply to any 
type of material. For newspaper and magazine articles, look for the central idea 
near the beginning and use the headline or title as a clue. Read each paragraph 
for a main idea and for details that support or expand upon the central idea. 
Although newspaper and magazine articles are usually not broken down into 
sections with subheadings to guide your reading, you may find a topic sentence 
at the beginning of some paragraphs that will state the main idea. 

Just as you read for main ideas and details, also listen for them during 
lectures. Don’t miss the beginning of a lecture because the speaker’s opening 
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EXERCISE 3 


APPLY WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED so far about making inferences by completing this exer- 
cise with group members. Follow the guidelines for successful collaboration that appear on 
the inside back cover. Read the following paragraph and determine whether you can make 


the inferences that follow it. Discuss each inference, arrive at consensus, and then check yes or 
no for each statement. Finally, evaluate your work. 


Susan is not doing well in her composition course. She missed the first two days of class because she was dropping 
and adding other courses. She missed the introduction to the course and the instructor’s description of the course 
requirements. Her instructor gave her a syllabus, but she didn’t read it. As a result, she was not prepared for the first 


| grammar test, and she earned a D on it. She decided that the advisor was too demanding, and she tried to get into 


another section. Unfortunately, the drop-add period was over. Susan’s advisor convinced her to stay in the course 
and suggested that she make an appointment with the instructor to see what she can do to catch up. The advisor 
believes that if Susan begins right now to take a serious interest in the course, do the assignments, and keep up 
with the syllabus, she can still do well in the course because it is early in the semester. 


Susan will fail the course. 
The instructor is too demanding. 
if Susan had read the syllabus, she might have known that a test was scheduled. 


The instructor may be willing to let Susan make up what she missed on the first two 
days of class. 


it is important to attend the first few days of class. 


remarks usually contain a statement of the lecture topic and the main idea. If you 
arrive late, you may miss the main idea and never catch up. If you know what the 
main idea is, then listen for key words or numbered steps or stages that will iden- 
tify important details. One advantage that listening to lectures has over reading is 
that when you're in doubt, you can always ask the speaker a question. 

A speaker’s concluding remarks are just as important as the opening remarks. 
Some students begin packing up their books and getting ready to leave before a 
lecture ends, missing important details or a summary that may be the key to un- 
derstanding the whole lecture. Maintain your concentration from beginning to 
end and listen for the main ideas and details, and you won't miss anything. 


EXERCISE 4 


EACH GROUP OF SENTENCES CONTAINS one sentence that expresses the main idea and three sentences that 
present supporting details. Working with a partner or on your own, underline each main idea. 


1. a. Many parents support sex education courses and programs in the public schools. 
_b. Students should have access to accurate information about sexually transmitted diseases. 


c. Some birth control methods are more effective than others, and students should know 
what their options are. 


d._ Itis easier for students to talk about sex with peers and teachers than with parents. 
2. a. Take your car to a commercial car wash instead of washing it at home. 

b. Don't leave the water running while brushing and flossing your teeth. 

c. A few simple guidelines can help you save money while conserving water. 

d. Take baths or limit your showers to no more than two minutes. 


3. a. Chat rooms and newsgroups provide opportunities for students to share their information 
and opinions with others. 


b. Many students enjoy the convenience of shopping on the Net. 
c. Students can research topics for papers and reports on the Internet. 
d. The internet has a number of practical uses that make it attractive to students. 
4. a. The sticker price may be only a fraction of the real price you pay to own a car. 
b. The costs of maintenance and repairs vary with the make and model of the car you buy. 


c. Gas mileage and insurance premiums are additional factors that may increase your cost of 
operating a car. 


d. If you finance your car, interest rates may make it cost twice as much by the time you pay 
off the loan. 


Read or Listen for an Organizational Pattern 


Common organizational patterns link main ideas and details. If you can spot the 
pattern early in a chapter or lecture, you can use it as a guide to predict what will 
follow. Key words may suggest how ideas are organized. For example, if the au- 
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thor’s or speaker’s main idea is that memory is a three-stage process, then the key 
words three-stage process should alert you to the process pattern of organization. 
Read or listen for the explanation of each stage and how it works. 

You can learn to recognize six other common organizational patterns that 
help you follow an author’s or speaker’s ideas: 


1. If two things are being compared, the pattern is comparison and contrast. 
Read or listen for similarities and differences. 


2. Ifan author or speaker explains why something happens, the pattern is 
cause and effect. Read or listen for reasons and results. 


3. If an author or speaker groups items into categories, the pattern is classifi- 
cation. Determine the number of categories and identify the characteris- 
tics of each category. 


4. If an author or speaker supports a main idea by giving examples, the pat- 
tern is example. Read or listen for key introductory phrases such as for 
example and for instance. 


5. If an author’s or speaker’s details follow a certain order, the pattern is 
sequence. Read or listen for numbers in a sequence or for events that are 
explained according to time periods. A sequence is often part of a process, 
especially when the stages of a process occur in a certain order or at specific 
times. Processes explain how things happen. Sequences explain when 
things happen. 


6. If an author or speaker provides an extended meaning of a word or a con- 
cept, the pattern is definition. Read or listen for words and phrases such as 
the meaning ts, can be defined as, and to define. 


An author or speaker who brings together more than one organizational pat- 
tern in a single explanation is using mixed patterns. For example, someone might 
use classification to describe the kinds of students who attend a certain college 
and then use comparison and contrast to describe the similarities and differences 
among them. Identifying organizational patterns requires slow and careful read- 
ing. Similarly, careful listening may help you identify key words that can serve as 
clues to a speaker's pattern. 

Fi 
To find the implications or understand the significance of what you are learning, 
try to see the big picture. If you are taking a writing course, you know that one of 
the course objectives is to help you develop good writing skills. As you learn each 
new skill, determine its significance by asking questions such as “How will this 
skill improve my writing?” and “What should I be able to do when I have mas- 
tered this skill?” 

Once you have the big picture, find the details. Read your instructors’ com- 
ments on your returned papers and determine why you missed certain items on 
tests. What do the comments tell you about your writing—the way in which you 
have expressed yourself or your level of skill mastery? What can you learn from 
your mistakes so that you will be less likely to repeat them? 

Finally, relate what you are learning in college to other areas of your life. Your 
psychology course may give you a better understanding of your own motives and 


ications in What You Learn 


EXERCISE 5 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS MIGHT BEGIN sections of a textbook chapter or an article. Read each statement 
to predict the author's organizational pattern. Write the letter of your answer in the space provided. 


A. cause and effect C. sequence E. classification G. process 


B. example D. comparison and contrast F. definition 


A computer is an information-processing system that, in some ways, works much like 


your brain. 


2. ___. Numbering consecutive pages in a document is easy if you follow these steps. 
3. ____ A computer has five major units: input, control, storage, retrieval, and output. 
4. ____ Computer-managed inventory control systems have proven beneficial to small busi- 


nesses for a number of reasons. 


In the following section, we will examine two data-processing programs and their 
advantages and disadvantages. 


6. _____ The ability to move sentences and paragraphs around is but one example of the fea- 
tures of a word processor that make writing easier. 


7. ___. People who have never used computers can be grouped into three general categories: 
those who are afraid learning will be time consuming and difficult, those who resist 
learning for personal or other reasons, and those who want to learn but have neither 
the means nor the opportunity to do so. 


8. ____. What does it mean to be computer literate? 
9. _____ The next section traces the development of the computer from a crude piece of equip- 
ment that was little more than a calculator to the complex information processor it has 


become. 


Learning how to use a word-processing program can be easy if you follow these steps. 


behavior. What you learn about art, music, and literature in a humanities course 
may lead you to new interests in these areas. Examine the ways in which you are 
changing as the information you are absorbing tests your assumptions and chal- 
lenges your beliefs. 


Define New or Unfamiliar Terms 


Most academic disciplines use special terminology to describe theories, concepts, 
and principles. You may have encountered the terms id, ego, and superego in a psy- 
chology course; photosynthesis in a biology course; and integer, binomial, and poly- 
nomial in a math course. In order to understand the information presented in 
each course, you must know the meaning of the special terms related to each dis- 
cipline. Make a habit of using a dictionary and textbook glossaries. An excellent 
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way to develop your vocabulary is by reading. The more you read, the more you 
are exposed to new words and ideas that will increase your store of knowledge. 


Read and Understand Graphics 


Textbooks and other printed sources of information are filled with graphics that 
are essential to your understanding of what you read. Graphics condense and 
summarize a great deal of information. Graphics illustrate relationships among 
ideas, and they provide a visual supplement to the text they accompany. Make 
reading graphics an important part of your study system. Figure 5 shows five 
common types of graphics you can learn to recognize. 


Circle or “Pie” Charts. Pie charts illustrate part-to-whole relationships. Slices 
of the pie represent amounts and percentages. The size of each slice in relation to 
the other slices and to the whole pie indicates its significance. For example, where 
a student’s monthly income goes could be illustrated on a pie chart, with each 
slice representing a different expenditure. 


Bar Graphs. Bar graphs illustrate relationships between variables, or quantities, 
such as time and amount. They also show trends such as an increase or decrease 
in amount over a period of time. One variable is measured on a vertical axis; the 
other variable is measured on a horizontal axis. 


Line Graphs. Like bar graphs, line graphs illustrate relationships among vari- 
ables. Trends are represented by lines instead of bars or columns. Voter turnout 
among different age groups over several presidential elections could be illustrated 
by either a line graph or a bar graph. 


Diagrams. Diagrams are drawings that illustrate functions or processes. A 
process diagram may illustrate the steps and stages of a process or trace a sequence 
of events. The stages of pregnancy and the events that occur during cell division 
are two examples. Function diagrams illustrate parts of a whole, such as the sepa- 
rate bones of a skeleton. 


| Tables. Tables are organized lists or rows of numbers or text. They classify and 


compare large amounts of information or statistical data. A table that lists contra- 


| ceptive methods and their rates of effectiveness is one example. 


To read a graphic with understanding, determine its purpose, discover what 
relationship it illustrates, and read the text that accompanies it. To help you recall 
these steps, remember the acronym PRT: 


1. To determine the purpose, read the title of the graphic and its caption for 
any clues they may provide. 


2. To help you discover the relationship, determine the graphic’s type. For 
example, if you have identified a graphic as a process diagram, then deter- 
mine what process is illustrated, trace the steps, and understand what hap- 
pens at each stage. 


3. For an explanation of the graphic, read the text that accompanies it. For 
each part of the explanation in the text, find its counterpart in the graphic. 
To test yourself, recite the explanation in your own words while looking at 
the graphic. Then close your eyes and visualize the graphic. 


Textbook Graphics: Some Common Types 


FIGURE 22.17 
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power and other electric power Figs 22.17,6.11,6.14, Darrell Ebbing, General Chemistry, Fifth Edition. Copyright © 
3.2% 9.1% 1996 by Houghton Mifflin Company. Used with permission. 
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Textbook Graphics: Some Common Types 
(continued) 


FIGURE 5.8 
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[TM] Tasce 5.1 : 
Properties of Selected Gases é t able Ss 
Name Color Odor Toxicity 
Ammonia Colorless Penetrating Toxic 
Carbon dioxide > Colorless Odorless Nontoxic 
Carbon monoxide Colorless Odorless Very toxic 
Chlorine 2 Pale green Imitating Very toxic 
Helium Colorless Odorless Nontoxic 
Hydrogen A Colorless Odorless Nontoxic gm Table 3.3 BALANCE SHEET FOR A COLLEGE STUDENT (BILL SOSHNIK), 
Hydrogen chloride Colorless Irritating Corrosive JANUARY 1, 1984 
Hydrogen sulfide Colorless Foul Very toxic Assets Dollars Percent 
Methane Colorless Odorless Nontoxic ‘Cashion hand $ 85,00 14 
Neon Colorless Odorless Nontoxic Checking account 335.00 5.5 
Nitrogen N Colorless Odorless Nontoxic Savin 3s account 800.00 
5 a Se gel . Personal property* 1,240.00 
Nitrogen dioxide Red—brown Irritating Very toxic ‘Autonrobile 3,600.00 
Oxygen > Colorless Odorless Nontoxic Total assets 
Sulfur dioxide Colorless Choking Toxic Liabilities 
Utilities =) 
Telephone 1.0 
Bank loan — automobile 51.2 
College loan 16.5 
Government educational loan 41.3 
: \ Total liabilities $6,700.00 110.6 
Fig. 5.8 and Table 5.1 from Darrell Ebbing, General Chemistry, eRe wae 
Fifth Edition. Copyright © 1996 by Houghton Mifflin Com- Total liabilities and net worth $6,060.00 100.0 
pany. Used with permission. Fig. 1 Pikis from Alan R. Gitelson et *Schedule includes clothes, $800; dresser, $50; television, $150; chair, $30; table, $40; desk, $120; 
and dishes/tableware, $50. 


al., American Government, Fourth Edition. Copyright © 1996 
by Houghton Mifflin Company. Reprinted by permission. 
Table 3.3 from Thomas E. Garman and Raymond E. Forgue, 
Personal Finance, Fourth Edition. Copyright © 1994 by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Used with permission. 


EXERCISE 6 


CHOOSE A GRAPHIC FROM ONE of your textbooks. Using PRT, read the graphic and interpret it by answering the 
following questions. 


1. What is the graphic’s title? 


i 2. Is there a caption? If so, summarize what it says. 


iG 


3. Based on your answers to questions 1 and 2, what is the graphic’s purpose? 


a 


4. What type of graphic is it? 


5. Based on your answer to question 4, what relationship does the graphic illustrate? 


6. What is the connection between your graphic and the text that accompanies it? 


To evaluate means to determine worth or value. To evaluate also means to judge, 
that is, to make decisions about whether something is right or wrong, good or 
bad, fair or unfair. If you decide to withdraw from a course, you must evaluate 
that decision on the basis of whether doing so will be good or bad for you. On the 
one hand, withdrawing from a course may have a negative effect on your grade 
point average. But a positive effect might be that it would leave you more time to 
devote to your remaining courses. Evaluating your progress in a course means 
checking yourself for improvement. What skills have you mastered since the be- 
ginning of the term, and what effect has the application of these skills had on 
your grades? 

Making evaluations is a critical thinking strategy you use in other areas of 
your life besides college. Deciding whether to take a job, quit a job, marry, divorce, 
or buy a home all depend on making judgments about these important decisions. 
At work, you may be asked to judge which machines, tools, or procedures produce 
the desired outcomes. 

An evaluation is a measurement of worth. “How much will this help or hurt 
me?” and “How important is this to me?” are questions you can ask when making 
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evaluations. To make evaluations, you need a standard to go by. To evaluate the 
worth of continuing a relationship that has proved unsatisfying, your standards 
might be the expectations you have for a good relationship. To evaluate the pur- 
chase of a car, your standards might include the car’s safety, dependability, and af- 
fordability. There are many criteria, or standards, by which you can make sound 
evaluations. As a college student, you can evaluate what you learn by applying 
three basic standards: reliability, objectivity, and usefulness. Figure 6 shows how 
making evaluations extends to several skill areas and activities. 


A good way to check for reliability is to ask yourself three questions: 
* Who says so? 

¢ What are his or her credentials? 

* How does he or she know? 


As you read, research, and listen to lectures, remember that primary sources 
are more reliable than secondary sources. A primary source is a first-hand or direct 
source of information. A secondary source is an interpretation of a primary source. 
For example, if the President of the United States addresses the nation on televi- 
sion, the text of his speech is a primary source. If a newscaster summarizes what 
the President said, the summary is a secondary source. A newspaper account of 
the President’s speech is also a secondary source unless the newspaper reprints the 
entire text of the speech. Have you ever listened to a newscaster’s summary of a 
speech you just heard and wondered whether the newscaster heard the same 


Evaluate What You Are Learning: How You 
Can Use This Critical Thinking Strategy 


you can as needed, 


and spelling. — / 


speech you heard? A secondary source is only as reliable as the person who inter- 
prets the primary source to create it. 

When you are researching a topic, you may have difficulty determining 
whether a source is primary or secondary. Look at the bibliographies at the ends 
of books and articles. If the same titles and authors appear over and over again, 
chances are good that they represent either primary sources or reliable secondary 
sources of information. If you are just beginning to do research, your instructor 
or a librarian can help you select sources and evaluate their reliability. 

Another way to evaluate reliability is to look at an author’s background or 
credentials. If you are doing research on a scientific topic such as the greenhouse 
effect, a research scientist with a Ph.D. who is on the faculty at a major university 
will be a more reliable source than a concerned political activist who writes letters 
on the subject to the local newspaper. Instructors try to select textbooks that are 
reliable sources of information, written by experts who may be instructors them- 
selves. The title page of a textbook usually includes a college affiliation under- 
neath the author’s name. 


To determine whether an author’s or speaker’s presentation is objective, ask your- 
self three questions as you read or listen: 


¢ What is the author’s or speaker’s purpose? 
¢ Are all sides of the issue being presented or acknowledged? 
* Is the language free of slanted or manipulative words and phrases? 


If an author’s or speaker’s purpose is to inform, then you should expect fac- 
tual details and reasoned opinions. You should also expect fair treatment of differ- 
ing viewpoints and language that is free of words and phrases designed to provoke 
emotional reactions that could cloud your judgment. Although most authors and 
commentators—including textbook authors and college lecturers—would proba- 
bly say that they are objective, some may have a motive or viewpoint that influ- 
ences their choice of words or examples. 

An author or speaker who has something to gain by a change in readers’ be- 
liefs or behaviors will not be as objective as one who has nothing to gain. Those 
whose purpose is to persuade may write forcefully in favor of one viewpoint. If 
they try to persuade fairly, they will acknowledge other viewpoints. Those who at- 
tempt to persuade unfairly are likely to distort facts, leave out facts, state opinions 
as if they were facts, and use manipulative language. Usually they have something 
to gain by appealing to your emotions or changing your beliefs or behavior. Ad- 
vertisers want your money. The proponents of various interest groups want your 
support. Politicians want your vote. Where self-interest is high, objectivity is low. 

Can you spot the manipulative language in these two examples? 


* An animal rights activist says, “We must stop the needless torture of ani- 
mals in medical experiments that serve only to provide researchers on col- 
lege campuses with lucrative grants.” 


* A medical researcher says, “No one in our profession sets out to torture ani- 
mals in painful experiments, but some pain and even death may be neces- 
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Passage A 


Passage B 


sary if, through these experiments, we can effect cures that will prevent the 
loss of human life.” 


In the first example, the activist tries to manipulate your feelings by suggest- 
ing that research is an excuse to get grant money, that animals in experiments are 
always tortured, and that the experiments are needless. In the second example, the 
researcher denies that anyone in his or her profession would deliberately cause an 
animal pain. At the same time, the researcher suggests that some animal pain or 
death is acceptable if it will save human lives. In this example, the researcher ma- 
nipulates your thinking so that you must make a choice: your life or an animal’s 
life. 

Manipulative language is characterized by simple arguments that seek to ex- 
plain complex issues. Read the next two examples. 


It is becoming impossible to find good candidates willing to run for public office. 
A politician's life is an open book. The would-be candidate for office must dodge 
photographers and news reporters lurking in the bushes around his house, eaves- 
dropping on his conversations in restaurants, and spying on him through binocu- 
lars when he thinks he has escaped from their prying eyes. If a person has ever 
taken a drink, smoked a marijuana cigarette, had a meaningless affair, or 
cheated on an exam, his chances of winning an election are compromised. The 
press has gone too far. Everyone, even a political candidate, is entitled to a pri- 
vate life. 


As soon as someone runs for election, it is understood that she gives up her right 

_ to privacy. Indeed, the U.S. Constitution guarantees no one a right to privacy. We 
the public have a right to know what to expect from those who seek office. Cheat- 
ing on one’s husband or on an exam is not the issue. The real issue is whether we 
can trust a person who has a history of dishonesty or poor judgment. We want 
our elected officials to be responsible people. Therefore, the press performs a valu- 
able public service by exposing candidates’ indiscretions. 


Both passages oversimplify the issues their proponents raise. Both authors 
manipulate your thinking by appealing to your emotions instead of to your rea- 
soning. The author of the first passage blames the press for making people afraid 
to run for office. The author of the second passage praises the press for exposing 
the weaknesses of potential candidates. The first author wants you to identify with 
the candidate whose privacy has been violated. The second author appeals to your 
right as a citizen to know as much as you can about a candidate. Are members of 
the press scandalmongers or public servants? Neither passage offers convincing 
evidence. 


Usefulness 


To evaluate the usefulness of what you are learning, consider what you have al- 
ready gained from it. Has it improved your understanding of the subject? Have 
you gained a skill or knowledge you can use now or in the future? Can you relate 
the knowledge or skill to your course objectives? Has the information made you 
more interested in the topic it covers? If you answered no to all of these questions, 
then try to figure out what is missing and what you might need to learn next. Fig- 
ure 7 lists the questions you can ask to evaluate information. 


EXERCISE 7 


IDENTIFY WORDS OR PHRASES IN each of the previous passages that appeal to readers’ emotions and manipu- 
late their feelings. 


Passage A: — et 


re SS ae al 


Passage Bs ki fests ea y5g 0 sata kee IS Se ee 


ee ——__ 


Figure 7 Standards of Evaluation: Questions to Ask 
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any large companies spend millions of dollars a year on magazine 


s advertising. They must believe that people respond to magazine 

ads, or they wouldn't pay large sums for full-page ads in widely read maga- 
zines such as Time, Newsweek, and People. Advertisers profit by researching 
and appealing to the market for their products and services. Thinking criti- 


cally about ads will make you a more informed consumer. 
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The right paper makes all the difference.” 


hz», Georgia-Pacific Papers 


Courtesy of Georgia-Pacific Corporation 


(continued) 


Working on your own or with a partner or group, examine the Georgia-Pacific Papers ad on the previous 
page. Then answer the following questions. 
1. To whom does the ad appeal? 
2. To what consumer need does the ad appeal? 
3. What is Georgia-Pacific Papers’ guarantee to consumers? 
4. According to the ad, what are the advantages of using Georgia-Pacific Papers instead of other brands? 
5. Who are some of Georgia-Pacific Papers’ competitors? 


6. What relationships do you see among the image of the ape, the message printed across the image, and 
the words menu, beefier, and a different animal in the ad copy? 


7. What is your reaction to the ad, and what, specifically, in the ad copy or image chosen provokes this 
reaction? 


8. What inferences can you make from the slogan “The right paper makes all the difference.” 


9. Evaluate the ad for usefulness: What is its purpose? Does it accomplish this purpose? How? 


10. If you need to buy copy paper, would you be tempted to try Georgia-Pacific’s brand? Why or why not? 


read, choose one topic that you would like to pursue further such as time manage- 

ment, concentration, memory, critical thinking—anything that interests you. 

Research your topic on the Internet. Find two different web sites that deal with this 
topic and evaluate them for reliability, objectivity, and usefulness. Be prepared to 
discuss in class the topic you chose, a brief summary of the information found on the 
websites you selected, and your evaluation of the websites. 


Looking back through all the chapters of The Confident Student that you have already 


oe a A AL 
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Thinking Creatively 


Creative thinking is a skill you can develop. 


ow does creative thinking differ from critical thinking? The tool 


Fn shy pent . of the critical thinker is analysis. The tool of the creative thinker 
Builder 


is invention. Analysis is the process of logical reasoning. When 
you think through the steps of a process or consider all sides of an 
issue or argument, you are using analysis. When you come up with a 
solution to a problem, or when you use what you know to discover 
what you don't know, you are using invention. 


Critical thinking and creative thinking work together. The COPE problem-solving method provides a good exam- 
ple. The COPE method defines a problem as a challenge, which is a positive way of looking at a difficult situation. 
Your first step is an analytical one: to clearly identify your challenge. Suppose you have gained 10 pounds. Your 
challenge is “I need to find a weight-loss program | can live with.” To add a creative thinking step, ask yourself, 
“What is in conflict with the result | want? You might say,“My conflicts are that | hate diets, and | don't have time 
for exercise.” Now you have a clue that will help you work through COPE’s second step, considering your options. 
Since any effective weight-loss program involves a combination of diet and exercise, you must choose from 
among the possible options one that will help you overcome your conflicts. Analysis helps you determine what 
the options are. Invention helps you arrive at a plan, the third step of COPE. Your plan will be one that you create 
that combines a diet you can live with and an exercise program you can follow in the time you have available. 


The last step of COPE, evaluate, works by both analysis and invention. Suppose that after five weeks, you have lost 
only two pounds. Now you must analyze what has happened. Did you stick to your diet? Did you make time for 
exercise? What has gone wrong? More importantly, what can you do about it? Again, thinking creatively about 
your challenge will help you discover ways to modify your weight-loss plan and to get back on track. 


No matter what your challenge, a valuable question to ask that starts the creative thinking process is “What if?” 
This question takes you beyond what you know to imagine what could be. For example, what if you could avoid 
procrastination? What if you could fight your distractions and control your concentration? What if you took 
charge of your learning by designing your own study system that incorporated strategies known to increase 
comprehension and improve retention? Imagine what you could achieve. 

By using a combination of critical and creative thinking, you can meet any challenge. Invention and analysis are 


your tools. 


To pursue this topic further, do an online search using these key words as a starting point: creativity, thinking cre- 


atively, creative thinking. 


What practical knowledge have you gained from this chapter that you can use to solve real- 
world problems? To find out, read the following scenario and complete the items after it. 


The members of a work team in a large company were having trouble using the company’s new software. Scott had re- 
sisted learning the program because he thought it was too difficult. Tasha and Trina were angry because they had liked 
the old program better. The team leader agreed that the inability to get help conveniently was the programS greatest 
problem. Jonas and Joy wondered, “What if help were more readily available? Wouldn't we be more willing to work with 
the new program?*They approached the team leader, who involved everyone in thinking of a solution. After discussing 
various options, someone suggested bringing in a technical writer to produce an in-house manual that would simplify 
the operations procedures of the program. Another suggested holding an in-service training session conducted by 
someone who is an expert in using the program. Everyone on the team agreed that these solutions might work. 


1. Why were team members having trouble with the new software? 


2. What options did they explore? 


—_ eee 


3. Which team members showed inflexible attitudes? 
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To review the chapter, reflect on the following confidence-building 
attitudes, complete Concepts to Understand, and practice your new 


skills at every opportunity. 


ATTITUDES TO DEVELOP 


@ self-reflection 
® openness to new ideas 
@ flexibility 


CONCEPTS TO UNDERSTAND 

Critical thinking is the process of constructing and evaluating meaning. Critical thinking is logical, analyti- 

cal, self-reflective, conscious, and purposeful. Four strategies can help you think critically: Examine your 
Te Sharpen your = ee and 


what you learn. 


Your _____ sare your beliefs, what you take for granted. Determine what your beliefs are. Relate 
new information to prior knowledge and experience. Be willing to change your opinions in light of new 


information. 


Your _____==Ssaarre your expectations or anticipations based on the information you have. To 


make Ci have a fr reading and listening. Anticipate what will follow 


in your reading or in a lecture. Ask questions to guide your thinking. 


Your __._SSsoarre the meanings you get from what you read or hear on two levels: the 
level and the _____—EESS seve. Reading or listening for the purpose, main idea, 


details, organizational patterns, and implications will improve your understanding of meaning on both 


levels. 


To shat you learn, determine its worth or significance by using three standards of eval- 


CIC al Tg Sy a en eI [90 (SIE seal > 


To access additional review exercises, see http://college.hmco.com/success. 


SKILLS TO PRACTICE 

e reading and listening actively 

e thinking critically and creatively 
@ using standards of evaluation 
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GETTING WHAT YOU want from college, a career, or even a relationship takes 
planning. You can’t just wait for something to happen. You must set a goal, make a 
plan to achieve it, and follow through. If your plan isn’t working, you must be 
flexible enough to make the changes that will lead to success. How do you react 
when your plans don’t work or your goals seem out of reach? How do you react to 
problems? Do you take steps to solve them, or do you figure they'll eventually 
work out without your help? You probably know some students who can’t seem 
to cope with grades, work, relationships, or finances while others seem to lead 
problem-free lives. Is it luck? No. The students who cope have learned problem- 
solving skills. 

Your third key to success in college, critical thinking and study skills, unlocks 
two more valuable life skills explained in this chapter: goal setting and problem 
solving. These skills can help you plan effectively and solve the problems that are 
bound to arise as you continue your education. They will also make your life at 
work easier and more productive. 

This chapter will help you accomplish the following objectives: 


* Set goals for success in college. 


¢ Set reachable long-term and short-term goals. 


* Use the COPE method to solve problems. 


YOU CAN BE successful if you set goals based on what you want to accomplish. 
If success in college is your goal, determine what you want out of your education. 
Do you have a career goal, or are you undecided? What other rewards does a col- 

lege education offer? Ask yourself, “Why am I here?” To help you clarify your rea- 
sons for coming to college, complete Awareness Check. 


Awareness Check 
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Here are some other reasons for attending college that you may or may not 
have considered. In the courses you take, you will be exposed to new ideas, beliefs, 
and ways of looking at the world. At times, you will be excited by what you are 
learning; at other times, you will be frustrated by opinions and values that chal- 
lenge your own. A college education can help you develop a flexible and open 
mind, sharpen your ability to think, and enrich your life. Best of all, you may dis- 
cover in yourself talents, skills, and interests that you did not know you possessed. 


A LONG-TERM GOAL takes a while to accomplish. A short-term goal is one of 
several steps you might take to reach a long-term goal. Suppose one of your long- 
term goals is to get a degree. Completing a course required to earn that degree 
would be one of many short-term goals you would accomplish in the process. Fig- 
ure 1 contrasts long-term goals with some short-term goals you might set to reach 
them. 

As you can see from Figure 1, long-term and short-term are relative terms. 
Though graduation from college may be a long-term goal since it takes several 
years to reach, it may also be a short-term goal when you view it as a step toward 
getting your dream job—a goal that may take many more years. Similarly, com- 
pleting a required course may be a short-term goal needed to reach the longer- 
term goal of graduation. However, completing that course might also seem to be a 
long-term goal when compared with the short-term goals of completing the daily 
assignments or scoring well on the weekly quizzes needed to pass the course. The 
key to successful goal setting is to know what your long-term goals are and what 
short-term goals you need to set to reach them. 

In general, we can think of goals as personal, academic, and career or work re- 
lated. Figure 2 compares three types of goals. 

Most students are in college because they seek the skills and knowledge that 
will make them employable. Although some enter college with a career in mind, 
many are undecided. Some students, like Ellen, change their minds. Ellen had al- 
ways wanted to be a nurse, even though she knew little about what the job en- 
tailed. After completing her required courses, she was accepted into her college’s 
nursing program. Ellen’s math and science skills were strong, and she enjoyed tak- 


Figure 1 
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ing her anatomy and physiology course as well as the other courses in her pro- 
gram. But when one of her courses required her to spend time in a local hospital 
tending to the needs of the sick, she realized immediately that nursing was not 
what she wanted to do for the rest of her life. She was suited neither to working in 
a hospital environment nor to the stress that accompanies a career in nursing. At 
first, Ellen was at a loss. She had invested her time and money in a career that she 
no longer wanted to pursue. To change her major could add a year or more to her 
graduation time; nevertheless, that is what she decided to do. Ellen is now the fi- 
nancial manager of an electronics corporation. She can’t imagine having a more 
rewarding career, and she believes that changing her major from nursing to mar- 
keting was the right decision for her. 

Ellen’s story illustrates how personal, academic, and career goals can overlap. 
Ellen’s career goal was to become a nurse. Her academic goal was to complete her 
degree in nursing. Ellen had hoped to find satisfaction in her work, so her per- 
sonal goal was to have a career doing something she liked. At the time she thought 
she would enjoy being a nurse. As she learned more about her chosen career, how- 
ever, Ellen’s personal goal of job satisfaction was not being met. This led to her de- 
cision to change her career goal. She decided that she wanted a management-level 
position within a large business. As a result, her academic goals changed as well. 
Her new goals were to change her major to marketing and to complete the 
courses required for her degree. 

What about values and ethics? Did they play a role in Ellen’s goal setting? Val- 
ues are your judgments about what is right and wrong. They are your standards of 
behavior, and they include such standards as reliability, respect, responsibility, 
fairness, caring, and citizenship. Ethics, on the other hand, are community stan- 
dards of behavior. Cheating in college is unethical because the college community 
expects students to earn their grades. Making personal calls at work or taking of- 
fice supplies to use at home are unethical practices because someone else has to 
pay for the calls and the supplies. Employers expect you not to steal from them. 


LLL ll 


Elid dala 
CHOOSING SUCCESS MEANS SETTING GOALS. What do you want from college in terms 
of a career goal? What would be a satisfying job or career for you? Create a plan to achieve 


your dreams by following these steps: 


1. What is your major or career goal? If you are undecided, select a major or 
career that you think may interest you for the purposes of this exercise. 
Write your goal on the line provided. 


2. Doan Internet search on your major or career goal. Some search words to 
try are career planning, careers, and college majors. 


a. What job opportunities are available in your chosen field? 
b. What salary do you expect in the career or profession of your choice? 


3. Check your college web site or catalog for information on majors and 
careers; then answer the following questions: 


a. What courses are required for your major/career? 


b. How long will it take for you to achieve your goal? 


4. List three short-term goals that you must achieve in order to reach your 
long-term goal of completing your major or starting your career. 


5. Briefly summarize your plan for achieving your long-term and short-term 
major or career goals. 


6. Describe a personal value that is reflected in your choice of a major or 
career goal. 
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Would it have been ethical for Ellen to pursue a nursing career, feeling as the did? 
No, because the medical community expects its workers to be dedicated. How 
dedicated could Ellen be to a job she didn’t like? Ellen’s values shaped her decision 


| to change majors. She did not want to pursue a career in which she might not be 


able to live up to her employer’s and patients’ expectations. 
Personal values and ethical choices not only are an important part of goal set- 
ting; they also influence every aspect of your life. They make up what is called 


| “character.” Character is an asset in college, at work, and in all your relations with 


others. Figure 3 lists values that build character. You can build your character by 
incorporating these values into your life and by considering them as you set goals. 
A goal should be reachable, with an outcome you can expect to achieve given 


| your skills, motivation, and values. As Figure 4 shows, reachable goals have six 


characteristics. 


1. A reachable goal is realistic. It is based on your abilities, interests, 
needs, and desires. For example, when choosing a career goal, you should 
consider your skills and interests. If you dislike math and dread balancing 
your checkbook every month, then accounting may not be a realistic 
career goal for you. If you like to write, have always done well in English 
courses, and enjoy working with others to make reports and presentations, 
then a career as a technical writer might be a realistic goal for you. Your 
college may have a career center or provide career counseling that will help 
you evaluate your interests so that you can consider the jobs, professions, 


Figures | Values That Build Character _ 


Adapted from the Character Counts Coalition's “pillars of character.” Appearing in 
Reece/Brandt, Effective Human Relations in Organizations, 7th edition, Houghton Mifflin 
Company © 1999, p. 122. 
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or public services best suited to your abilities and preferences. Career 
counseling can help you determine your chances for employment in spe- 
cific fields. You might learn that jobs are scarce in a field you have been 
considering. Or you might discover a new field of interest that offers many 
employment opportunities. 


. Areachable goal is believable and possible. You must believe that 


you can reach your goal and that it is possible to reach it within a reason- 
able length of time. Suppose you want to buy a CD player. After doing 
some comparison shopping, you find that the price is more than you ex- 
pected, and you decide to wait. You set a goal to save the money. Knowing 
how much money you need and how much you can afford to set aside 
each month, you determine that it will take five months to save the money. 
Each month you deposit the amount you have designated. Your goal is 
believable because you can afford the extra savings. Your goal is possible 
because you think five months is a reasonable amount of time. Your long- 
term goal is to save enough money to make your purchase. Each deposit 
you make represents the achievement of a short-term goal needed to reach 
the long-term goal. 


A reachable goal is measurable. Establish a time frame and a foresee- 
able outcome. For example, if your goal is “to make a lot of money,’ decide 
how you are going to do it, when you are going to do it, and how much is 
“a lot.” Have a foreseeable outcome at the end of which you can say, “I have 
reached my goal.” If you set a goal to graduate from college four years from 
now, determine which courses to take and plan your schedule so that you 
can earn a sufficient number of credits each semester or quarter. 


A reachable goal is flexible. Rarely do you set a goal and follow it 
through to completion without any problems. In working toward your 
college degree, for example, you may fail or withdraw from one or more 
courses, or you may change majors and lose credits that have to be made up. 
These are temporary setbacks that may interrupt your progress but need not 
keep you from reaching your goal. Reassess your plan for reaching the goal; 
then revise it, or make a new plan. Although it may take you longer to reach 
your goal, it is time well spent if you are doing what you want to do. 


A reachable goal is controllable. You must be in charge. Set goals you 
can control and determine your own time limit for completing them. No 
one can, or should, set goals for you. Suppose you need to study for an im- 
portant exam, and you know from past experience that you need at least 
three days to prepare yourself. Your study partner says, “We can ace this 
test with a four-hour study session the night before.” That strategy may 
work for her, but will it work for you? If your goal is to make a good grade, 
set up your own study schedule and stick to it. You are the best person to 
determine how much time you will need to prepare for a test. 


. Areachable goal is ethical. It is fair to all concerned. The steps you 


take to reach your goal should not in any way cause you to violate rules, 
take advantage of others, or compromise your values. Suppose you are en- 
rolled in a reading class that requires you to spend at least two hours a 
week in a learning lab practicing the skills you have learned in class. The 
reading class is required as a prerequisite for a composition course that is 
also required. You have set a short-term goal of completing the course with 
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a grade no lower than B. On your way to the lab, a friend says, “Let’s cut 
today. We work on our own in there anyway. If we sign in and leave, no one 
will know.” You know this is probably true because the lab is monitored by 
a technician who sends a copy of the sign-in sheet to the instructor. 


What are the ethics involved in this situation? If you cut the class, you are en- 
gaging in unethical conduct for three reasons. First, you are breaking a rule. Sec- 
ond, you are taking advantage of your instructor by signing in and leading him or 
her to believe that you were present. Third, if honesty is one of your values, then 
you are compromising it. On the practical side, cutting lab doesn’t help you reach 


EXERCISE 2 


ANALYZE ONE OF YOUR PERSONAL, academic, or work-related goals in terms of the six characteristics of 
reachable goals. 


1. What is your goal? 
2. Which of your skills and interests make this a realistic goal for you? 
3. What makes your goal believable and possible? 


4. Is your goal measurable? For example, how long will it take you to reach your goal? When will 
you know if you have achieved it? 


5. What makes your goal flexible? What will you do if you experience a setback? 


6. Is your goal controllable? is it something you can do on your own? Explain your answer. 
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7. is your goal ethical? Explain how. 
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your goal. Avoiding practice time prevents your mastery of the skills and may lead 
to a poor grade. Is it possible to engage in unethical behavior and still reach your 
goals? In the short term, maybe. But in the long run, unethical conduct catches up 
with you. Since ethical behavior improves your’chances of reaching these goals, it 
makes sense to say that a reachable goal is also an ethical one. 


How to Develop a Positive Attitude 


#hanging your attitude is the first step toward solving many prob- 
lems you will face in college. A negative attitude may be a habit 
ou have developed, a characteristic response to problem solving 
that has prevented you from being successful in the past. Negative at- 
titudes also affect self-esteem, destroying your confidence and creat- 
ing an illusion of helplessness. But positive attitudes build confidence 
and self-esteem, enabling you to take control and find the motivation 
to do the work necessary to achieve your goals. 


As Shakespeare said,“There is nothing good nor bad but thinking makes it so.” Choosing to regard a problem as 
a challenge casts it in a positive light, focusing your attention on the actions you can take to find solutions. Here 
are four more things that you can do to develop a more positive attitude. 


Visualize yourself being successful. Once you have set a goal, picture in your mind what you will have or 
will be able to do once you reach it. Keep that picture in your mind whenever you feel negative or are concerned 
about mastering a skill. For example, some golf instructors advocate using visualization during practice. Golfers 
picture themselves making a perfect swing, then repeat the process during a game. 


Control your inner voice. You talk silently to yourself all the time. If your self-talk is mainly negative and 
derogatory, you are programming yourself for failure. Listen for those times during studying or test taking when 
you say to yourself,“I can't do this,” or“I’m no good at this” and counteract those negative thoughts with positive 
ones:“I can do this; | just need to practice more,” or“I am better at this than | used to be, and | will keep improving.” 


Reward yourself for doing well. When you know you have done your best or when you have accomplished 
a short-term goal that will help you reach a long-term goal, treat yourself to a movie, a new paperback novel, or 
lunch with a good friend. Be sparing with these rewards and save them for when you really deserve them. What 
you choose as a reward doesn't matter as long as it acts as a positive reinforcement for good behavior. 


Be a positive listener and speaker. |f you have trouble screening your own words for negative remarks that 
you need to change into positive ones, listen carefully to others. When a friend says,“I'm not going to pass alge- 
bra," explore this problem with him or her. Ask your friend to think of possible solutions. Make positive sugges- 
tions such as “Why don't you get a tutor to help you with the concepts you don't understand?” Being a positive 
listener and speaker may help you to think more positively about your own challenges as well. 


To pursue this topic further, do an online search using these key words as a starting point: work-related attitudes, 
positive attitudes, positive thinking. 
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Use the COPE Method to Solve Problems - 


| AS YOU STRIVE to reach your goals, you will encounter problems. Maintain a 


positive attitude about your problems by thinking of them as challenges that you 


| can meet. To meet a challenge, you need a problem-solving method you can rely 


on and adapt to any situation. 


One Stucent’s Challenge 


ay 


Kate, a mother of two children, thought the adjustment to college might be easier 
at a community college than at a university, where most of the students would 
probably be younger and unmarried. Kate wants a college education and the em- 
ployment opportunities that will follow. She also wants to complete her education 
as quickly as she can, so she has enrolled in three morning classes and one night 
class. 

When she first thought about attending college, Kate assumed that she would 


| have plenty of time to manage the household and also do her assignments. By the 


end of the first week, however, Kate realized that she would have to do more 
studying than she had ever done before. By the end of the fifth week, she was be- 
hind, and her grades were not at all what she had expected. She couldn’t find time 
to do all the reading that was required, so she relied on her notes and what she re- 
membered from class discussions. Unfortunately, most of her instructors’ test 
questions came directly from the textbooks. Although Kate understood what she 
read, she had trouble remembering information and deciding what to study. She 
could not always tell what was important in a chapter or what was likely to appear 


| on a test. Although Kate was making an A in her algebra class—math had always 
| been her best subject—and a solid C in her English course, she was barely pulling 


a C in her psychology course, and she was sure she would fail her computer 
course. 

Kate has always thought of herself as a good student. Now, however, she is be- 
ginning to doubt whether she will make it through college. She knows that part of 
the problem is that she has too much to do. She never thought that juggling col- 
lege and home responsibilities would be so difficult. Although her husband was 
supportive of Kate in the beginning, he is becoming concerned about the money 
her education is costing and the fact that it interferes with their family life. Kate is 
always tired, and her study time takes away from her time with him and the chil- 
dren. He feels that if Kate can’t be successful, which to him means making an A in 


| every course, she should give up. What do you think Kate should do? If you were 


in Kate’s place, which of the following options would seem most reasonable? 
1. Withdraw from college. 

. Withdraw from the two courses in which she seems most likely to fail. 

. See an academic advisor. 

. Ask her instructors for their advice. 


. Find out what additional help is available and take advantage of it. 
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. Find a study partner or join a study group. 


7. Take a study skills course. 
8. Enlist the help of her husband and children. 


Some of these options are better than others. Withdrawing from college 
would certainly get rid of the problem, but Kate would have wasted the time and 
money she has already spent, and she would have to make up the credits if she 
were to continue her education at a later time. Withdrawing from the two courses 
she is least likely to pass may or may not be a good idea. If there is no possibility 
that she can improve her grades, this strategy would leave her more time to devote 
to the remaining three courses. Since Kate is only five weeks into the term, she 
may still have time to raise her grades. Seeing her instructors before making a de- 
cision to withdraw would be a better option. 

Kate could also see her advisor and explain the problem. The advisor may 
suggest ways to manage time more effectively. Although it would be too late for 
Kate to sign up for a study skills course, this is an option she should consider for 
the following term. Kate could also identify a person in her class with whom she 
could study or find a study group to join. Most colleges provide tutorial services 
at little or no cost for students who are having academic difficulty. Kate could 
consider getting a tutor. 

Kate should not let a setback like this during her first term cause her to lose 
confidence. Adjusting to college is difficult for many students. The fact that Kate is 
making an A in the algebra course and is passing two other courses demonstrates 
that she can succeed in college. What she needs to do now is to find out how to 
improve her skills in the areas that are giving her trouble so that she can handle 

, the workload more efficiently. Also, she needs to enlist more support from her 
family. Her husband needs to realize that success does not mean straight As. Both 
he and the children should relieve Kate of some of the household chores, and the 
family should work together to help Kate find the time to study so that she will 
also have more time for them. Finally, Kate should not set an unrealistic time limit 
for completing her education. Taking fewer courses a term might be the answer to 
many of her problems. 

As you can see, students have much to consider when trying to solve a prob- 
lem. More than one solution may be possible, and each may have advantages and 
disadvantages. You should always bear in mind that your first solution may not be 
the best one. Problem solving is a critical thinking skill that can be developed and 
improved. As you find effective solutions to more and more of your problems, 
you will gain confidence in your ability to meet difficult challenges. 

A problem-solving approach, or method, is a consistent way of thinking through 
a problem until you find a solution. Some of these approaches are very specific, 
such as the method you use to conduct an experiment in a biology lab. Other ap- 
proaches, such as the four-step COPE method explained in the next section, are 


more general and can be applied to problems you may have in your classes, at 
home, or at work. 


The COPE Method 


COPE stands for Challenge, Option, Plan, Evaluation. Figure 5 shows the COPE 
method’s four steps. 
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The COPE Method 


Identify problem, 
CHALLENGE > onic 


Make a plan to act on 
your option. 


OPTION Lay Select the best option 
from possible solutions. 


Check for progress; 


EVALUATION ESR > evaluate your plan and 


revise if needed. 


This is the most important step. You must be able to identify your problem before 
you can solve it. Read the following two statements. The first is too general. The 
second is more specific because it clearly states a problem, its causes, and the de- 
sired result. 


1. My problem is that even though I study a lot, I still make poor grades on tests. 


2. My problem is that even though I study a lot, I still make poor grades on tests 
because I get nervous, my mind goes blank, and I can’t remember what I have 
studied until after the test is over. I want to overcome my nervousness so that I 
can take tests calmly and make better grades. 


To meet the challenge, ask yourself three questions. Then answer them. It may 
help to put your answers in writing. 


¢ What is my problem? 
¢ What causes my problem? 


¢ What result do I want? 


Rosalia says she cannot study at home because it is too noisy. The telephone rings 
frequently, her husband turns up the TV too loud, and her young children make 
noise playing and fighting with each other. After thinking about her problem and 
its causes, Rosalia came up with the following list of options. 


1. Be assertive with family members about my need for some quiet time for 
studying. Enlist their cooperation and support so that they feel needed and 
involved. 


2. Study in the bedroom with the door shut. 


3. Find a study place away from home such as the library or an empty 
classroom. 


4. Study during the day while my husband is at work, and my children are in 
school. 


If you have trouble thinking of options for the solution to your problem, ask 
yourself this question: What can I do to eliminate what is causing my problem? 

You might say, “If I knew how to solve my problem, I wouldn’t have the prob- 
lem!” Not necessarily. For example, smoking is a problem for many people. They 
may know of several options available that might help them quit smoking, yet 
they continue to have the problem because they do not act on their options. It 
may be that they don’t really want to solve the problem, or they may want to but 
don’t know how to get started. To act on your options, you need a plan. 


blem within a reasonable length _ 


To help create your plan, ask yourself this question: What can I do to make my 
options work? Then decide how you will act on one of your options. Set a time 
limit by which you expect to see some progress toward your goal or the elimina- 
tion of the problem. For example, Rosalia, the student who had trouble studying 
at home because of the noise, had an algebra test coming up in two weeks. She de- 
cided to do all of her studying for algebra class in the library during the next two 
weeks. Her grade on the algebra test would tell her whether studying in a different 
place had paid off. 

Suppose you want to quit smoking and know of several plans available such 
as the use of a patch that slowly releases small amounts of nicotine into the 
bloodstream to stop the craving. Or perhaps a nearby hospital offers a stop- 
smoking program that uses behavioral modification techniques without the use 
of drugs. You might want to try one of these methods. If you have tried to stop 
smoking in the past and failed, evaluate the plan that you followed. Why didn’t it 
work? What detracted you from your goal? Make a new plan that allows you to try 
a different method so that you will be less likely to repeat your past unsuccessful 
behavior. Then set a reasonable time limit for breaking your habit, and try to stick 
to your plan. 
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To help evaluate your plan, ask these questions: 
* Is my plan working? 

* Have I given my plan sufficient time to work? 
* Do I still have the problem? 

* Is the problem situation improving? 

¢ Should I make a new plan? 


If you have solved your problem or if the situation is improving, continue what 
you are doing. If you still have the problem, and your situation has not improved, 
make a new plan. 

Until the COPE method becomes second nature for you, try writing out the 
steps. Writing slows down the thinking process, enabling you to analyze your 
problem more carefully. Also, remember that when you put your plan into writ- 
ing, you are making a commitment to yourself. Here is the commitment that 
Vernon, another student, made: 


My problem is that I am a procrastinator. One cause of my problem is that I hate 
to study and will put it off until the last minute. I end up skimming over my 
notes and not absorbing anything. Another cause is that I’m easily distracted at 
home. I can think of a million other things to do. Also, I lack self-discipline. I 
want to overcome my procrastination and give myself plenty of time to study. I 
know this will make a difference in my grades. My plan is to do most of my 
homework and studying for tests in the library. I have two hours between classes 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. Also, I can study at home on Tuesday 
and Thursday mornings when no one ts there to distract me. I am going to try to 
keep weekends free for fun unless I have work that I couldn't finish during the 
week or a big test on Monday. I'll try this plan for two weeks and see if I’m able 
to stick to it. 


Notice that Vernon clearly describes his problem, its causes, and the results he 
wants. He also devises a plan and sets a time limit of two weeks. At the end of two 
weeks, he can evaluate his plan to see how he is doing. He can then either keep 
following the plan or revise it if necessary. Vernon’s plan is one that can work. 


(Continued) 


1. Someone you live with distracts you from 5. A friend of yours wants to drop out of 
studying. college. 


2. You need to lose ten pounds. 6. Your friend owes you $20. 


3. Your car was damaged in an accident, and it 7. You're taking a required course, and you 


will cost more than the car is worth to fix it. don’t like the instructor. 
4. You forgot that you have an important test 8. You are not sure whether you will have 
tomorrow, and you made a date for tonight. enough money to pay for your tuition next 
semester or quarter. 


1. Problem: 
Option A: 
Advantage: 
Disadvantage: 
Option B: 
Advantage: 


Disadvantage: 


2. Problem: 
Option A: 
Advantigeric tf: oot Ut ah et et eo) whe te eae a 
Disadvantage: 
Option B: 
Advantage: 


Disadvantage: 


3. Problem: 


Option A: 


Advantage: 
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Disadvantage: 
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Option B: 
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Option B: 


Advantage: 


Disadvantage: 


Group Evaluation: 
Evaluate your discussion. Did everyone contribute? Did you accomplish your task successfully? What additional 
questions do you have about problem solvi ng? How will you find answers to your questions? 


EXERCISE 4 


MARIE IS A POOR PROBLEM SOLVER. Read about her problem and think about how she 
could become a successful problem solver. 


| have a big problem | is term: my French class.I’m flunking, and | don’t know why. !’ve stopped 
going to class because it was depressing me to sit there feeling stupid. Now| can forget about 
how much | hate it,and | can sleep late on Friday mornings, too. I'm angry at the college for hav- 
ing so many requirements for students to fulfill. I’m m disgusted at my French instructor, who refuses to speak any 

__ English in class. How cant learn iflcan't understand what's going on? | passed Spanish in high school, so! know — 
this problem is not mir must be their crazy new. method of teaching languages. Maybe | should take beginning 
Spanish again. At least | know i could pass! _ 


1. What is Marie’s problem? 


2. Is Marie self-motivated (internal locus of control) or other-motivated (external locus of control? 


3. What new behaviors could Marie adopt to help her solve her problem? 
rr 
ee 
4. Write a short plan for Marie to follow this week. 
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student in each of the following scenarios has a problem and has 


come up with a solution. Based on your understanding of the COPE 
method, evaluate their plans. If you decide that one or more of the plans 


may not work, then suggest alternatives that have a better chance of being 


successful. Do this exercise on your own or with group members. 


1. Kevin has been a heavy smoker for ten years. Although he has no physi- 
cal problems now, his doctor has told him that he should quit smoking to prevent any health problems 
in the future. Kevin agrees that he ought to quit smoking; after all, his friends who don't smoke are al- 
ways after him to quit. His family gives him a hard time, too. And it is becoming more and more difficult 
to find places to smoke. Many restaurants and most public businesses are declaring themselves smoke- 
free, Kevin has decided to quit cold turkey. Once he’s made a decision, he likes to get on with it. 


2. Misako attends a community college. It is now time to register for the next term. She knows that she is 
scheduled to have surgery shortly after midterm. She figures that she will have to miss two weeks of 
classes. She knows that many instructors will not permit more than two or three absences, so she de- 
cides to register for classes and not mention to her instructors her need to be absent. Instead, she hopes 
that when the time comes, they will be understanding and let her remain in the class and make up the 
work. 


3. Although Raymond started out making Cs in his composition class, his grades are getting worse, not 4 
better. His instructor has said that his sentence skills need improvement and has suggested that he go P 


to the writing center for some tutorial help. She said that he should make arrangements to meet with 
someone once a week or more because sentence skills take time to develop. Raymond went once, and 


on the next paper he earned a D. He has decided to withdraw from the course because he believes that 
he cannot pass it. 


What practical knowledge have you gained from this chapter that you can use to solve real- 
world problems? To find out, read the following scenario and complete the items that follow it. 


Tyrone’s father is a surgeon. He enjoys his work and its financial rewards. He has provided well for his family and has 
sent three children to college. His older son and daughter are both physicians. Tyrone, the youngest, is a sophomore in 
college. His family expects him to enter the medical field also. Tyrone has no interest in medicine, but he doesn’t want to 
disappoint his family. After all, they are paying for his tuition. Tyrone’s father has mapped out a course of study for Ty- 
rone so that he can complete his required courses during the first two years, leaving the last two years to concentrate 
on his major. Tyrone’s grades are good, but he dreads taking the science courses that will prepare him for medical 
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school. Tyrone is good in math, enjoys working with computers, and knows he would be much happier as a business 
analyst or a purchasing manager for a large company. He would much rather seek a degree in business administration 
than in medicine. However, his earning capacity would be greater as a doctor—and his father would be proud. Tyrone 
doesn't know what to do. 


1. Why is Tyrone having trouble making a decision? 


2. What are Tyrone’s alternatives? 


3. Of the alternatives, which do you think best meets the six characteristics of a reachable goal? 


4. What solution can you suggest that would not disappoint either Tyrone or his family? 


To review the chapter, reflect on the following confidence-building 


attitudes, complete Concepts to Understand, and practice your new 


skills at every opportunity. 


ATTITUDES TO DEVELOP 
e positive thinking 

e self-motivation 

@ personal responsibility 


CONCEPTS TO UNDERSTAND 


Knowing why you are attending college, learning to set 
will help you to become a more confident student. Students have many reasons for 


and knowing how to solve 


attending college. It is important that the reasons you identify be your own and that you use them to 


motivate yourself. 
(Continued) 


is an outcome, the result of a plan, something you want and are willing to work for. 
goals take some time to accomplish and may include such things as graduating from 
college, changing careers, or planning for a child’s education. goals are intermediate 
steps between the initiation of a plan and its outcome—the achievement of a long-term goal. For example, 
when you have successfully completed a course, you have achieved a goal that will 
help you reach the goal of graduating from college. Long-term and short-term goals 
fall into three general categories: goals, goals, and 


goals. 


Success is more likely if you set reachable goals. A reachable goal has six characteristics. A goal is 

if you can reasonably expect to achieve it given your abilities. A goal is 

and possible if you know what it takes to achieve it and where to begin and end. For 
example, it is possible to complete a bachelor of arts program in four years, perhaps even in three years. But 
a goal of completing the program in one year would be both unbelievable and impossible. To set 

goals, give yourself a time limit. Keep your goals and 

by deciding what you want to do and by being willing to change your plans if neces- 
Sary. goals are fair to all concerned. 


As you continue your college education, you will encounter some difficulties. You can successfully over- 
come these problems and meet your goals if you consistently use a problem-solving approach such as the 
COPE method. COPE is a four-step plan that starts with a or problem, its causes, and a 
result. The second step is to think of or possible solutions, to your problem. Third, make 


a to act on one or more.of your options. Your is the final step after 


you have given your plan sufficient time to work. Be prepared to revise your plan as necessary. 


To access additional review exercises, see http://college.hmco.com/success. 


SKILLS TO PRACTICE 

e setting goals 

e solving problems 

e developing character-building values 
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MUCH OF LEWIS CARROLL'S Through the Looking Glass takes place on a 
giant chessboard. Alice is a pawn who wants to win the game and become a 
queen. Choosing a square and trying to hold her position, she finds herself on the 
other side of the board. Frustrated, she turns to the Red Queen for advice. Ex- 
plaining the rules of the game, the Red Queen says, “Here it takes all the running 
you can do to keep in the same place.” Do you sometimes feel, like Alice, that you 
are just running in place, never getting ahead? 

What are the factors that make time management difficult? Course require- 
ments, work demands, family responsibilities, and personal needs all compete for 
your time. Nevertheless, time is a resource you can learn to manage. By taking 
control of your time now, you can establish efficient work habits that will lead to 
success in college and in your career. You already possess several keys to effective 
time management. Use your assessment skills to identify your time-management 
strengths and weaknesses. Your understanding of learning styles can open the 
door to your and others’ time-management styles. Finally, by thinking critically 
and using the strategies explained in this chapter, you will be able to manage your 
time instead of letting time manage you: 


¢ Use the GRAB method to take control. 
¢ Make and follow schedules. 


¢ Avoid procrastination. 


TO TAKE CONTROL of your time, you must be aggressive, especially if you are 
a chronic procrastinator—someone who consistently puts off doing difficult, bor- 
ing, or time-consuming tasks. Unless you live alone, you may have to fight for 
study time. Talk honestly with family members about your goals. Ask for their 
suggestions. Make it clear that their support, cooperation, and encouragement 
will increase your chances for success. Talk plainly to roommates about your and 
their study needs and arrange your schedule accordingly. Above all, be candid 
with yourself about your own time-management issues. Time will slip away from 
you unless you GRAB it and hold tight (see Figure 1). 


Goal 


To GRAB study time, set a goal. What do you want to do? Would you like to set 
aside a block of time each day for completing your assignments? Would you like 
to have Tuesday and Thursday evenings free for study? Do you want to set aside 
one afternoon a week, in the library, to write drafts of essays for your composition 


class? The goal is up to you; it should be a reachable goal, one you can reasonably 
expect to achieve. 


Determine your responsibilities. To manage time, you must first determine what 
your responsibilities are. Do you live alone? If not, then you have responsibilities 
to those with whom you live. Do you work? If so, then you have obligations to 
your boss and coworkers. As a student, you have course requirements to meet. All 
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Figure 1 How to GRAB Some Time 


Gol . | Gate goal. 
RESPONSIBILITIES Determine your responsibilities. 
| | Ana lyze where your time goes. _ 


Balance work, class, study, and leisure time. 


of these responsibilities—which may include child rearing, cooking, cleaning, 
working, and studying—somehow have to be met. Sharing household tasks with 
family members will leave you more time for study. By considering your room- 
mate’s needs, you can work out a study schedule that is mutually agreeable. Your 
employer may be willing to adjust your hours to accommodate your course 
schedule. Enlist the aid of family members, roommates, your boss—whoever is in 
a position to help you reach your goals. With a little effort, you can manage your 
time so that you can meet all your responsibilities. 


Analysis 

Analyze where your time goes, and you may be able to find a more efficient way 
to use your time. What are the fixed times in a typical day for you? Fixed times in- 
clude the hours you spend working, attending classes, and traveling to and from 
each activity. These are the time slots that may be difficult or impossible to 
change. For example, if you are an athlete, then your fixed times will include 
practice and participation in games or events. If you are a parent, then your fixed 


Your fixed times may in- 
clude special activities or 
classes that meet during 
the same hours each 
week. 


© Ron Sherman 


times may include driving children to and from school and to other regularly 
scheduled activities. If you are working full-time and attending college part-time, 
then your fixed times include the hours you spend in classes and at work. For 
many students, regular exercise warrants a fixed time in their schedules. Flexible 
times include the hours you spend doing such things as sleeping, eating, watching 
television, and studying. You can choose when you do these activities and how 
much time you spend on each. 


lance 


To manage your time effectively, balance work, class, study, and leisure time 
through scheduling. A schedule is a structure that you impose on the events of one 
day, week, semester, quarter, or any other block of time you choose. A schedule is a 
plan for getting things done; it is a commitment you make that reminds you of 
your goals and helps you stay on track. Since it is your commitment, you are free 
to revise, change, or terminate your schedule at any time. To achieve balance 
among work, class, study, and leisure, you must first determine how much time 
you presently spend on these activities. Complete Awareness Check to assess your 
use of time. 


Awareness Check 
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SCHEDULES PUT YOU in control of your time and your life. Your schedule is 
the result of the inward decision you make to control events instead of letting ex- 
ternal circumstances control you. Semester or quarter calendars, weekly sched- 
ules, and daily lists are three time-honored plans that have helped thousands of 
students become better time managers. Build confidence in your ability to man- 
age your time by trying out each of these plans. 


Tne Semester or 


A calendar for the current term allows you to see at a glance what you need to ac- 
complish each month in order to complete your course requirements. A semester 


is about sixteen weeks long, a quarter about ten weeks long. If your college is on a 
semester system, you probably attend different classes on alternate days: Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday or Tuesday and Thursday. On the quarter system, how- 
ever, you may attend some classes every day. The system your college uses will de- 
termine what your calendar will look like and how you will be able to schedule 
the rest of your time around your classes. To make a complete semester or quarter 
calendar, you need the following three items: 


* Your college calendar, which is printed in the college catalog or can be 
found on your college’s web site. 


¢ A syllabus, or instructor’s outline, for each course. 


* A calendar, one you either buy or make yourself, that contains squares big 
enough for you to record information. 


Use your semester or quarter calendar as a quick reference to remind you of 
such things as upcoming tests and the due dates of important assignments. Keep 
the calendar on your desk, on a wall above your desk, or on a bulletin board 
where you will see it every day when you sit down to study. Always have two 
months visible so that by the last week of the current month, you will also be 
aware of what’s ahead in the next month. Follow these steps to make your 
calendar: 


1. Enter the following information in the appropriate squares: when classes 
begin and end, college holidays and those that coincide with your religion 
or culture, registration and final exam times, and any other important 
dates or deadlines such as midterm exams or degree application times. 
Your college’s catalog or web site may contain most of this information. 


2. Review the instructor’s syllabus that you received for each course. The syl- 
labus, or course information sheet, may list test dates and major assign- 
ments such as essays, research papers, or projects that are due throughout 
the term. Some instructors do not plan very far ahead. They may wait to 
announce test dates several days beforehand. If that is the case, you will 
want to update your calendar as you receive this information. 


_ 


Enter any other information, event, or activity you want to include. For ex- 
ample, if you plan to attend sports events or concerts, fill in those dates on 
the calendar. If you take part in any regularly scheduled activities such as 


sports practice and club or organization meetings, add them to your 
calendar. 


4. Be sure to leave enough space in each square. You may have to list more 
than one item under each date. 


Be creative with your calendar. Make planning your semester or quarter an 
enjoyable activity. Either purchase a calendar that you find attractive or make 
your own. Use different colored inks or marking pens for each kind of informa- 
tion you enter. If you type your calendar on the computer, add some graphics. 


Figure 2 shows one month from a student’s calendar for a typical semester or 
quarter. 
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One Month in a Student’s Semester or Quarter 


December 


10 1 
Hum. paper Comp. 1 final 

due : m1. 10:00 a.m. 

17 18 
Alg 1 final Feych. final Hum. final 
8:00 a.m. 7:00 p.m. 10:00 a.m. 

24 ike) 

Christmas 


First day 
of Hanukah 


Comp. essay 
due 


os 


2 p.m.—4 p.m. 
Charity 
walk/run 


6 


Dentist appt. 
4:00 p.m. 


13 


i 
College|closed: Dec. 2O;-Jan. 3 


Your Weekly Schedule 


The main purpose of the weekly schedule is to help you plan your study time. By 
scheduling your study time and making a commitment to stick to your schedule, 
you will be giving studying the same importance that you give to working or at- 
tending classes. Without a schedule, you may begin to study only when you have 
nothing else to do, at the last minute before a test, or late at night when you are 
tired. If you are a procrastinator, a weekly schedule may provide the extra motiva- 
tion you need to get your work done. Your schedule is your commitment to learn. 
Figure 3 is an example of a student’s weekly schedule. 

This student, Lloyd, has fixed times for classes and church attendance. He has 
flexible times for his other regular activities. In the time remaining, he has allotted 
the same block of time each day for studying. He has made a commitment to treat 
studying like a job. If Lloyd sticks to his schedule, then, over time, studying will 
become a habit for him. When he sits down to study at his regular time, he will 
be able to get to work quickly and to give his assignments maximum concentra- 
tion. During some weeks Lloyd may need additional time to study for a test or to 


a1 


New Year's 
Eve 


eee Lioyd’s Weekly Schedule 


[Monday] Tuesday [wednesday] Thursday | Wiley | Saturday 
ee 
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9:00 P class in library class in library class Run 
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11:00 pach class lab class lab class 
11:00 — Lunch/ Lunch/ Lunch/ 
“AO Trans. 
ee free to Home Home 
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1:00 — 
é Lunch 


2:00 — Clean 
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Laundry, other chpres 
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10:00 
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complete an especially lengthy assignment. On these occasions he can use some of 
his “free” hours for more studying. What if Lloyd decides to take a part-time job? 
Then he will have to modify his fixed, flexible, and free times. Lloyd’s schedule 
puts Lloyd in control of his time and his life. 

As you experiment with making schedules, keep in mind that for maximum 
performance, many experts recommend at least two hours of study time for every 
hour spent in class. For a class that meets three times a week, this would mean six 
hours of studying per week. Thus, if you are taking five three-hour courses, and 
you want to do your best, you would need to schedule thirty hours a week of 
study time. If you are a working student, you may have difficulty finding that 
much time to study. To reach your goals, you may be forced either to take fewer 
courses or to reduce your working hours. 

If the ratio of study time to class time seems high, remember that it takes a lot 
of time and effort to acquire knowledge and to learn skills. However, you may 
spend less time studying subjects that are easy for you than you spend studying 
difficult ones. 


CREATE A SEMESTER OR QUARTER calendar. Either buy a calendar or make copies 


_ of the template in Figure 4 for each month in your semester or quarter. Also see http://col- 


lege.hmco.com/success to download copies of the calendar. Write in the month and each 
day’s date on each calendar page; then staple the pages together. Look again at Figure 2, 
and then enter the following information: 


1. When classes begin and end, holidays, final exam dates 

2. The registration date for the next semester or quarter 

3. Test dates and dates when major assignments are due 

4. Dates of activities or events that you want to participate in or attend 


5. Any other dates or deadlines you want to remember 


ally List 

Keep a daily list of things to do and appointments to keep. Nearly everyone makes 
lists: grocery lists, appointment lists, errand lists. As a student, you need to make 
lists, too—when to return library books, specific study tasks you must complete, 
counseling appointments, and so on. Consult your lists frequently and check off 
items as you complete them. A list is a motivational aid that reminds you to stay 
on track. Each item you complete and check off brings you closer to achieving 
your day’s goals, boosting your confidence. 


Calendar Template 


MAKE A WEEKLY SCHEDULE. SEE Figure 5 for the template that accompanies this exer- 
cise or download copies of the template from http://college.hmco.com/success. If you 
prefer, use a word-processing program to make your own schedule template, either by 
setting up a table or by using your programs graphics. Programs differ; therefore, if you 
need more specific instructions, either see your instructor or consult with someone in your 
college's computer or media center. To fill in your schedule, follow these directions: 
1. Fill in your fixed-time activities. These are the things you must do at sched- 
uled times—for example, working and attending classes. 


2. Fillin your flexible-time activities. These are the things you need or want to 
do that you can schedule at your own discretion. 


3. The squares remaining are your free times. Schedule a regular time each 
day for studying. 


4. Be sure to schedule some time for leisure activities. 


5. Fill in every square. 
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me Weekly Schedule Template 
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Some people make lists on little scraps of paper. Others use fancy note pads, 
small spiral-bound notebooks, daily planners, or appointment books which they 
buy in bookstores or office supply stores. (If you buy a daily planner or appoint- 
ment book, be sure to get one with squares that are big enough to hold several 
items or one that includes a separate note pad.) Whatever you use for making 
your daily lists, make sure it is a convenient size and keep it handy. 

If you have a personal computer, you might want to invest in an electronic 
calendar. Several programs allow you to keep records of important dates and ap- 


EXERCISE i} 


REVIEW YOUR RESPONSES TO AWARENESS Check, which is near the beginning of this chapter. Notice how 
many hours per week you estimated that you spend on each of the activities listed. For one week, keep track of the 


actual hours you spend on those activities. Write down the actual amounts of time as you spend them (not later 


that day, or you could easily end up estimating your time again). At the end of the week, write your original time 


estimates and the exact hours you spent on the following lines; then complete the lists and answer the question. 


ge eae dans 


" 


7. 


o 


Activity Estimated Time Actual Time 
Attending classes 

Working 

Sleeping 

Dressing, showering, etc. 

Traveling to and from work, college, etc. 
Studying 

Eating 

Watching television 

Engaging in leisure activities 

Caring for family 

Cleaning and doing laundry 

Socializing 

Attending athletic practice 

Surfing the Internet 


Other 


List the activities in which you spent more time than you had estimated. 
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2. List the activities in which you spent less time than you had estimated. 


3. How can you use this new information to revise your weekly schedule?. 


pointments on your computer and to set up your calendar in a variety of formats. 
When you turn on your computer, for example, the calendar could tell you the 
day’s date and list your schedule for the day. In some programs, you can instruct 
the computer to beep to remind you of an appointment. 

Keeping a daily list can be a quick and easy way to start planning your time 
effectively. Your daily lists should include whatever you want to do or whatever 
you need to remember that you might otherwise forget. Figure 6 shows a student’s 
list for one day. 


aCe) 6A List for One Day 


Things To Do 


1, Read chapter 7 for psych. 


2. Do outline for comp. essay. 


3. Finish algebra homework: Ch. 5, 


odd-numbered problems. 


4. Review Che. 1-4 for algebra test. 


5. Pick up tickets for soccer game. 


6. Call Mom to check in. 


EXERCISE 4 


APPLY WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED about schedules by doing this exercise with group mem- 
bers. Follow the guidelines for successful collaboration that appear on the inside back cover. 
Discuss the following questions. When you reach consensus, record your answers on the lines 


provided. Then evaluate your work. 


1. What are your experiences with making and following schedules? Which group members have 
used schedules, and which have not? 


2. What are the advantages and disadvantages of making daily, weekly, and semester or quarter 
schedules? 


3. Which type of schedule do you find most useful, and why? 


4. Discuss a specific problem you have had with time management. How could you use schedules 
to overcome this problem? 


Group Evaluation: 
Evaluate your discussion. Did everyone contribute? Did you accomplish your task successfully? What additional 
questions do you have about making and following schedules? How will you find answers to your questions? 


Se eee ar ee eS CT ee IE TR eee eee ee 
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é eS te ER 1 | Sana ay SEY or gy, Stee ORR 
Special Challenges for Commuters 


Unlike the resident student, you need to build travel time into your schedule. The 
time you spend traveling to and from campus or from campus to work to home 
leaves less time for studying and other activities. You may also need to transport 
your children to and from school. Because it is easy to underestimate the time it 
takes you to get from place to place, give special consideration to travel time as 
you plan your schedule and select courses. 

Adding college courses and study time to an already busy schedule is another 
challenge. You may be tempted to meet it by scheduling all your classes on one or 
two days. Although this may seem like a good idea at the time, you may encounter 
one or more common problems. Suppose you schedule all your classes on the 
same day. If you are absent one day, then you will miss all your classes for the 
whole week. Also, papers, tests, and other assignments for those classes will always 
be due on the same day. Instead of having a paper due on Monday, several math 
problems due on Wednesday, and a test on Thursday or Friday, you will have to 
turn in the paper and the problems and take the test all in one day. Spreading 
your classes over two days is not much better; you still may have several assign- 
ment deadlines or tests on the same day. 

What happens at the end of the one or two days when you attend class? For 
one thing, you are probably exhausted and have so many other things to do that 
you don’t or can’t take time to review your notes from each class or begin doing 
the assignments. Also, you may postpone the work until the night before your 
classes meet, leaving you only enough time to do a portion of the work. You may 
even skip one or two assignments, thinking you'll catch up later. This almost 
never happens. One- or two-day schedules often lead to scheduling classes back to 
back, which may seem like another good way to save time. Unfortunately, when 
you attend one class right after another, you don’t have time to absorb and 
process the information covered in the previous class. You set yourself up for in- 
formation overload, a condition in which the material explained in one class gets 
confused with that covered in another. 

Ideal schedules are those that spread classes and study times over the whole 
week and that alternate class periods with free periods. During your free periods, 
you can either review notes from your previous class or do some last-minute re- 
view for a test you must take in the next class. Because you have free time between 
classes, you must remain on campus. This puts you in a good position to form a 
study group that you'll meet with at a regular time or to set up a standing ap- 
pointment with a tutor if you are having difficulty in one of your classes. You may 
find that by scheduling classes over the whole week, you are actually saving time. 
This can happen because it’s easier to schedule study time around one or two 
classes a day and still meet your other obligations than it is to try to pack in some 
study time after having attended four or five classes. However, if you absolutely 
have to attend classes on a two-day schedule because of work or other obligations, 
at least try to schedule a free hour between classes. 


Learning Style 


Your body’s reactions affect your learning style. For example, you probably have 
an optimum time of day when your concentration seems to be at its peak, and 
you are most productive. But being a morning person or a night person isn’t just a 
preference, nor do you have a choice about it. 


You have a biological clock that regulates your internal rhythms, telling you 
when to eat, when to sleep, and when to get up and get moving. The time of day 
when your temperature is highest is what determines whether you are an “early 
bird” or a “night owl.” Since you can’t control fluctuations in your body’s temper- 
ature, you may as well take advantage of them. Do important activities that 
require thinking and concentration during your optimum time of day. Try to 
schedule your classes, especially ones that you expect to be difficult, at the time of 
day when you are most alert. If you have to take a class at a time when you know 
you will be working at a disadvantage, try these suggestions: 


* When you feel yourself getting drowsy, take a few deep breaths. 


* Change your position every few minutes: cross and uncross your legs, sit up 
straight, and make other adjustments in the way you are sitting. 


¢ Eat a snack such as a handful of raisins or a piece of fruit before you go to 
class. This will raise your blood-sugar level and your body temperature, 
making you feel more alert. 


* Take deep, rhythmic breaths to get more oxygen into your bloodstream. 


WRITE A SHORT ESSAY IN which you explain how your present schedule of classes and 
study times either does or does not conflict with your learning style and personal habits. Con- 
sider which classes require the most work, which assignments need greater concentration, 
your optimum time of day, and whether your schedule permits you to eat regularly and to get 
enough rest. What are your schedule’s strengths and weaknesses? How can you improve your 
ached ule next semester or quarter? Give your essay a title. 


Try these suggestions whenever you must study at a time when you are tired. 


In addition, when you are at home, prop up your feet to increase the blood flow 
to your brain. 


Ti 
One of the big differences between high school and college is the amount of read- 
ing assigned. Whether you are a recent graduate or an older student, you may be 
frustrated by the number of pages per week that each instructor assigns. A com- 
mon complaint you will hear from students of all ages is “Each of my instructors 
must think his or her class is the only one I have.” 

Nevertheless, the reading has to be done. Are there any short cuts? No. Read- 


ing takes time. The more difficult the reading, the more time it takes. However, 
you can learn to read more efficiently. Try these strategies: 


1e Vian 


nt and Reading 


* Determine the time you will need for reading. 


* Schedule your reading time. 
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* Develop active reading habits and study skills so that you do not waste time. 


To calculate your reading time, follow the steps given in Figure 7. For exam- 
ple, suppose you have been assigned a fifty-page chapter from your biology text. 
The assignment is due at the next class meeting. You have determined that it takes 
you two hours to read twenty-five pages from this book. Sometime between now 
and the next class meeting, you should schedule four hours of reading time for 
biology. 

Active reading habits include underlining, making notes in the margins of 
your textbooks, outlining, and other activities such as using a reading system and 
organizing information for study. These strategies lead to concentrated review 
and may elirninate the need for re-reading entire chapters. In fact, re-reading is an 
inefficient way to study and one you should avoid. If you take the time to read, 
mark your text, and make notes, you may be able to shorten your review time. If 
you think that you have missed something, you can always re-read just those sec- 
tions of a chapter that contain the information you need. 


Figure 7 | Calculate Your Reading Time 


Time-Management Tips for Student 
Athletes 


gollege takes a physical and mental toll on student athletes. Self- 


discipline and the use of effective time management techniques 
ican help to alleviate this. 


College challenges student athletes physically. The hours spent prac- 
ticing, weight training, competing, and traveling to and from sports 


events leave these students physically exhausted. As a result, they are 
often too tired to participate fully in classes, remain attentive during lectures, or study with maximum concentra- 
tion. Exhaustion also may lead to poor eating and sleeping habits which sap students’ energy, making study even 
more difficult. 


In addition to the physical toll, student athletes may also pay a mental toll. For one thing, these students are 
under pressure to earn good grades on which their scholarships and their eligibility to play depend. Also, nega- 
tive stereotyping in the form of taunts (“dumb jock”) and lowered expectations on the part of some instructors 
and classmates may lead to depression and a loss of self-esteem in all but the most confident students. 


What we all need to remember is that every student has strengths and weaknesses, and on any college sports 
team, as wide a range of abilities will be represented as in any other area of campus life. Nevertheless, the student 
athlete who is underprepared for college work carries a double burden: the need to develop academic skills and 
the need to resist being dragged down by others’ negative attitudes toward him or her. 


If you are a student athlete, follow these time-management tips to meet your physical and mental challenges so 
that you can be successful in your sport and in your academic program. If you are not an athlete, pass on the tips 
to a friend who is and be supportive of his or her efforts to succeed. 


e Use daily lists, weekly schedules, and semester or quarter calendars to manage your time. Remember that if 
you don't manage time, time will manage you. 


e Although it is too late to do anything about this term's classes, you can plan ahead for next term. Keep track of 


where your time goes and when you are most alert, and use this information to build your dream schedule 
next term. 


e Put studying first. You can't maintain eligibility without grades, so schedule regular study time. If your coach re- 
quires you to attend group study sessions, great! If not, form your own study group. Be sure to include one or 


more non-athletes in your group so that different perspectives are represented. Schedule a meeting time for 
your study group and follow through on your schedule. 


e Arrange your schedule so that you have regular meal times and get adequate rest. If you don't, exhaustion will 
overtake you. 


e If you have weaknesses in any basic skills (reading, writing, mathematics), take any required courses in these 
subjects as soon as possible. Schedule regular meetings with a tutor if necessary. It’s more efficient to take care 


of basic skills now than to risk getting more and more behind. As you build skill, your grades will improve, and 
with improved performance comes confidence. 
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e Use all your time. Write information for studying on 3" 5" note cards that you should carry with you every- 
where. While waiting in lines, between classes—anywhere you have extra time which you might otherwise 


waste—review your notes. In other words, be efficient in your use of time. 


e Other people’s negative attitudes and stereotypical thinking may be difficult to overcome, but you can control 
how you respond to them. Let nothing stand in the way of your own success. Arrange your schedule so that 
you are able to do the studying and skill building needed to ensure successful classroom performance. Sched- 
uling time for adequate rest and proper nutrition will keep you alert and ready to participate in class. Be punc- 
tual and prepared, and you may change a few minds about the seriousness of student athletes. 


To pursue this topic further, do an online search using these key words as a starting point: college sports, student 
athletes and study skills, time management and sports. 


PROCRASTINATION MEANS NEEDLESSLY postponing tasks until some fu- 
ture time. Although procrastinating once in a while may not hurt you, if you delay 
studying and put off doing important assignments too often, you will sabotage 

your efforts to succeed. Complete Awareness Check to gauge your tendency to put 
off tasks. 


If you budget your studying time wisely, you will have more 


time for leisure activities. 
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lhy Do People Procrastinate? 


Ann has to write a research paper for her composition course. The paper is due in 
six weeks. She thinks she has plenty of time, so for the first two weeks, she doesn’t 
even think about the project. That leaves her only a month in which to choose a 
topic, do her research in the library, make an outline, and write the paper. It takes 
her another week to select a topic, but when she gets to the library, she finds that 
several of the books she wants have been checked out. By the time Ann decides on 
another topic and compiles her research materials, she has only one week left to 
complete the paper. She does hand it in on time, but she knows it’s not her best ef- 
fort. She doesn’t like to write anyway and is not expecting to receive a very good 
grade. “Next time,” she swears, “I'll get started sooner.” But next time Ann will 
probably procrastinate again because that is her pattern of behavior. She doesn’t 
like to do difficult or lengthy assignments and will put them off until the last 
minute. Like many students, Ann procrastinates for one of four common reasons. 
Perhaps you also procrastinate for one of these reasons: 


* Your tasks seem difficult or time-consuming. 


* You have trouble getting started. 
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Use the Computer to Save Time 


ffective time management is crucial to success in college, especially 

when it comes to writing papers. For many students, paper writing is the 

most time-consuming part of any course. How about you? Does the 
process of planning, researching, drafting, revising, editing, and rewriting seem 
endless? Do you find yourself waiting until the last minute to get started? If so, 
try using a computer. You'll be surprised at how efficient your planning and 
writing will become and how much better your results will be. 


Using a computer for writing assignments is a good idea for several reasons. A computer lets you make changes 
almost instantly. You can move words, sentences, and even whole paragraphs in seconds. A computer gives you 
a neatly printed draft whenever you want one, quickly and painlessly. Some word-processing programs check 
your spelling, grammar, and writing style. Using a computer simplifies the mechanics of writing so that you can 
concentrate on expressing your ideas. 


Before you start writing, use a computer to organize your notes. Suppose you have taken notes from several 


books and magazines. If you enter those notes on disk, integrating them into a coherent outline will be easy, 
and using your outline may help you write a logically organized paper. 


Whenever you use a computer to write a paper, follow these steps to make sure that you don't accidentally 

“lose” your work: 

1. Use the “save” command frequently. Save every five or ten minutes. Save every time you complete a page. 
And save whenever you leave the computer, even if you will be away for only a few minutes. Remember: Save 
it; don't lose it! 

2. Give your files easily recognizable names that clearly indicate the project and its stages of development—for 
example, the file name ENG2DR7 might stand for“English class, paper number two, first draft.” Date each file 
so that you can quickly and easily find the most recent one. Write the file name and date on a label you at- 
tach to your disk. 

3. Before you revise a draft, copy it in case you want to refer to your original version. Renaming each draft auto- 
matically saves all your drafts in separate files. At the end of every writing session, print out a paper copy of 
your new work. This “hard copy” is always useful for revisions. If you have a hard copy, and something goes 


wrong with your disk, you will still have your work. 


4. Keep backup disks of all of your work. At the end of every writing session, copy your completed work onto a 
backup disk. Remember to store your disks carefully. 


¢ You lack motivation to do the work. 
* You are afraid of failing. 


Putting off difficult or time-consuming assignments makes them even harder 
to do when you actually get started and further ensures that you won't be able to 
do your best because you will not have enough time. However, a task may be less 
difficult than you think if you break it down into segments that you can handle 
during short periods of time. If you have trouble getting started on an assign- 
ment, or if you waste a lot of time before sitting down to study, then you may be 
using avoidance tactics. Why are you avoiding what you have to do? Perhaps you 
aren't interested in the subject, or perhaps you'd simply prefer to be doing some- 
thing else. You may be insufficiently motivated to perform the work. You may not 
see a direct connection between the assignment and your goals or your overall 
grade in the course. Or you may be afraid of failure. If you believe that you will 
not get a good grade—no matter what you do—you may delay getting started on 
an assignment. Complete Awareness Check for more insight into why you 
procrastinate. 


Awareness Check 
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All of these se tu st situations represent asks that are e difficult or tim ne-consuming Look at 


at Procrastination 
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To avoid procrastination, change your behavior. If you procrastinate when assign- 
ments are too difficult or too long, or if you have trouble getting started or lack 
the motivation to do the work, then instead of focusing on your feelings about the 
assignment, focus on the advantages of completing it on time. If you get started 
right away, you will have the advantage of enough time to do your best. You may 
even complete the assignment with time left over to do something else. However, 
if you wait too long to begin, then you won't be able to do your best, or you may 
not finish at all. Fear of failure is sometimes the result of not knowing what to do. 
If you are not sure about what is expected of you, then you may not know how to 
begin the assignment. To help you overcome the fear of failure and get started, try 
using these tips that have worked for many students: 


1. Break a large assignment or project into smaller units of work that you can 
complete in one sitting. 


2. Plan rewards for yourself for completing each part of the assignment. Take 
a break or do something you enjoy. 


3. Schedule enough time for completing a long assignment. Set a goal to 
spend a certain amount of time working each day until the assignment is 
finished. 


4. Get organized. Your attitude toward studying will improve if you have an 
orderly work area with everything you need at your fingertips—books, 


pens and pencils, paper—so that you will be ready to begin the moment 
you sit down. 


5. If you put off assignments because you don’t know where to start or aren't 
sure how to do the work, find out what you need to know. Make an ap- 
pointment with your instructor. Explain the difficulty you are having and 
ask for advice. If you have started the assignment, show your instructor 
where you are having trouble. Or talk to someone in the class. If you 
missed a lecture or have gaps in your notes, your friend might be able to 
fill you in. 


6. Assume an attitude of confidence, and you will be confident. Instead of 
thinking, “This is too difficult” or “ll never finish this,” think “I can do 
this if I get started right now” or “There’s a lot of work to do, but if I can 
do a little bit at a time, [ll be finished before I know it.” 


Learning to manage time and avoiding procrastination require some effort. 
Do not be discouraged if your first efforts are unsuccessful. Try to pinpoint your 
reasons for procrastinating. Identify your avoidance tactics and try to eliminate 
them. Experiment with schedules until you come up with a plan that works for 
you. With determination, you will take control of your time and your life—and 
you will reach your goals. 


Your Study Place 


Managing your time well also means choosing a quiet place to study. If you are a 
resident student, you probably do most of your studying in your room or in the 
library. If you are a commuter, chances are you do the majority of your studying 
at home. In either case, you probably have to fight distractions, and the best way 


to do that is to schedule your study time when and where you are least likely to be 
disturbed. 


Your study place should 
be comfortable, quiet, 
well lighted, and supplied 
with everything you need 
to study. 
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f you procrastinate only now and then, doing it may not hurt you, but if 
' you regularly put off tasks that you know you should be doing, you are 
in for trouble. Chronic procrastinators make excuses for their procrastina- 
tion that are really “cop-outs” or evasive tactics that they use to deflect re- 
sponsibility for their procrastination from themselves.The following is a list 


of the top ten excuses students make for not studying or for not complet- 


ing assignments. The list is adapted from Edwin C. Bliss’s list of the top forty cop-outs in Getting Things 


Done, a book that explains why people procrastinate and how to avoid doing it. 


Read the list. How many of these cop-outs have you used? How many have you heard other students use? 
Choose three of them and explain why they are invalid. What advice would you give to students who use 
these excuses? What suggestions can you make to help them avoid procrastinating? 

1. It’s not due yet. 

2. | work better under pressure. 


3. | don't feel like doing it now. 


4. It’s too difficult. 
. | really mean to do it, but | keep forgetting. 
. [don't know where to begin. 
. It’s boring. 


5 

6 

Z. 

8. | don't really know how to do it. 

9. | don't have all the materials | need. 
10 


. | probably wouldn't do a very good job anyway. 


Adapted and reprinted with the permission of Scribner, a Division of Simon & Schuster from Getting Things Done by 
Edwin C. Bliss. Copyright ©1983 by Edwin C. Bliss. 


If you are a commuter, set up a study area in a quiet part of your home. Your 
study place doesn’t have to be elaborate. A desk or small table in your bedroom or 
in a guest room will do. Avoid studying in bed because you will probably fall 
asleep. Avoid places in high-traffic areas such as the kitchen or family room. Not 
only will you be distracted, but your family may also conclude that your studying 
is not serious business and that you won't mind being interrupted. Having a study 
area away from the family and the noise of the TV and children’s play—a place 
where you do nothing but study—sends a subtle message that you are treating 
studying like a job and do not want to be distracted. 

Let your family know that you need quiet time to do your work. Schedule a 
regular time for studying at home and make studying a routine. Soon your family 
will get used to the idea that when you are in your study place, you are unavailable 
except in case of emergency. If you can plan your study time for when your chil- 
dren are asleep or when no one else is at home, so much the better. 

To help fight procrastination, outfit your study place with everything you 
might need to get the job done: pens, pencils, paper, a dictionary, a good desk 
lamp, and whatever other supplies you will need. When you come in from class, 
go immediately to your study place and unload your books. Then they will al- 
ready be there waiting for you when you are ready to study. 

If you are a resident student, set up a study area in your part of the room. Put 
your desk against a wall, away from a window or door if possible, and keep the 
door closed while you are studying. Then you won't be tempted away from your 
books by whatever is going on outside the window or in the hallway. Like the 
commuter, you should avoid studying in bed. Like the commuter’s family, your 
roommate and friends across the hall are your temporary “family” and therefore a 
source of distractions. Early in the term, work out mutually agreeable study times 
with your roommate. For example, one of you might study while the other is in 
class. On the other hand, you may want to schedule some of your studying so that 
you can work together or both study at the same time. 
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What practical knowledge have you gained from this chapter that you can use to solve real- 
world problems? To find out, read this scenario and answer the questions that follow it. 


Marsha wants a career in advertising. She‘d like to work for a big company in a major city. Marsha has done well in her 
courses in art and advertising and believes that she has the skills necessary to mount a successful ad campaign. In fact, 
her sketches and designs have won several contests and awards. She made an appointment with a career counselor to 
find out what additional skills would prepare her for her chosen career. The career counselor told her the following: 


Much of the work done in businesses today is accomplished as team projects. A project manager oversees 
the work, breaking it down into segments for which each member of the project group is responsible. A suc- 
cessful project begins with setting goals both for achievement of the project's purpose and for its completion 


on time. People who come into the workplace lacking goal-setting and time-management skills are at a dis- 
advantage. Through goal setting and time management, people can direct and change the courses of their 
lives—and most important to employers, they can get the job done. 


“Wow,” thought Marsha. “I figured I'd be working alone most of the time.” Although Marsha sets goals, she often has 
trouble reaching them because she does not manage her time effectively and sometimes hands in assignments late. 
Also, she has had limited experience working with a team. “What can | do?” she asked. 


1. What are Marsha’s strengths and weaknesses in terms of her preparedness for her career? 


2. How will her strengths help her in her career? 


3. What can she do to overcome her weaknesses? 
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4. If you were Marsha, would you continue to pursue your goals, or would you change your 
career plans? Explain your answer. 


To review this chapter, reflect on the following confidence-building 
attitudes, complete Concepts to Understand, and practice your new 
skills at every opportunity. 


ATTITUDES TO DEVELOP 


e commitment 
e self-confidence 
e positive attitude toward studying 


CONCEPTS TO UNDERSTAND 


Time management and procrastination present major problems for many students. Managing your time ef- 
fectively and beating procrastination call for aggressive action. You can GRAB time by following four steps: 
First,set ____ and give yourself a time limit to reach them. Second, determine your 

to the important people in your life and find ways to involve them in your plans to 
reach your goals. Third, __________ wh ere your time goes so that you can find more efficient ways 
to use it. Finally, _____ your fixed, flexible, free, and study times by making and following 
schedules. 


Semester or quarter calendars, weekly schedules, and daily lists can help you remember important dates, 
deadlines, assignments, events, and appointments. Make out a _____—or 

calendar early in the term so that you can see at a glance what you have to accomplish each month. Use 
your _____ schedule to help you keep up with weekly assignments and plan reviews for tests. 
Your ____ list can be a reminder of all the things that you need to do during the day that you 


might forget—phone calls you need to make or appointments you must keep, for example. Schedules help 
keep you organized and on track. 


People procrastinate for four common reasons that may also apply to you. Your tasks seem difficult and 
time-consuming; you have trouble getting started; you lack motivation to do the work; you are afraid of fail- 
ing. Avoid ____mmmLmn_ by understanding the reasons why you delay performing required tasks and 
by changing the behaviors that may contribute to the problem. 


To access additional review exercises, see http://college.hmco.com/success. 


SKILLS TO PRACTICE 

® managing your time 

e making and following schedules 
e avoiding procrastination 
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e Are you able to manage your time effectively? Why or why not? 


eflect on what you have learned about making the most of your time and how you can 

best apply that information. Use the following list of questions to stimulate your think- 

ing; then write your reflections. Your response may include answers to one or more of the 
questions. Incorporate specific information from this chapter into your writing. © 


e What are some of the obligations < and responsibilities that compete for your time? 


e Do you procrastinate? if you do, what are your reasons for procrastinating? What can nyou do 
to keep from precominanig! 


e What relationship do you see between managing your study time and managing time in 
other situations? _ 


° Ofall the attitudes and skills listed i in the Chapter Review, which do you think will be most 


useful at work o or in ryour career? : 
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BECAUSE MOST EXAMS and class activities are based on information pre- 
sented in lectures, your ability to listen and take notes is closely linked to your 
performance in a course. If the lecture method is not your preferred mode of in- 
struction, then you may need to improve or develop listening and note-taking 
skills that will enable you to gain as much from lectures as you do from other in- 
structional modes. 

In many classrooms learning is a collaborative activity. Sharing your ideas 
with others builds confidence. Moreover, group work, oral presentations, and 
class discussion are significant parts of the assessment and learning processes. The 
give-and-take of these activities helps you build the interpersonal skills needed for 
effective interaction in class as well as in the workplace. 

To sharpen your classroom skills, you must make a commitment to learn, take 
responsibility for the outcome of every course, and be an active participant in all 
classroom activities. Your critical thinking and study skills key unlocks five strate- 
gies for active learning in the classroom. 


* Prepare for class. 

¢ Become an active listener. 

* Develop a personal note-taking system. 

* Learn to make effective oral presentations. 
* Participate in class and group activities. 


Take the first step toward becoming more actively involved in your own learn- 


ing process by evaluating your current performance in the classroom: Complete 
Awareness Check. 


Awareness Check 


begin studying for tests a soon 


5 | always bring my »xtboo 


7. \usually know what the instructor expects of me. 
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: - Part il: Listening to Lectures 
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YOUR FIRST STRATEGY for success in any course is to come to class prepared. 
Although the following tips may seem obvious, many students sabotage their 
learning by ignoring them. 


Attend Regularly and Be Punctual. Don’t miss classes; when you miss a 
class, you miss instruction. In any course that teaches a sequence of skills, such as 
a language or math course, you need to attend regularly because each day’s lesson 
is based on previous lessons. If you attend regularly and arrive on time, then you 
will know what to expect. You will be less likely to show up unprepared for a quiz 
or an assignment that is due. Punctuality and regular attendance are habits valued 
not only by instructors but by employers as well. 


Use Your Syllabus. The course syllabus helps you keep up with assignments 
and tests, tells you what topics were covered if you were absent, and summarizes 
the instructor’s requirements. Review it often to keep this information fresh in 
your mind. Bring it to class every day. Then, if the instructor makes a change or 
postpones a test, you can note the change directly on the syllabus. Your syllabus is 
a confidence builder because it gives you a plan to follow. 


Bring Textbooks and Other Supplies to Class Every Day. Instructors 
often call attention to information in the textbook, or they may ask you to do an 
exercise from the textbook in class. Some instructors lecture on material con- 
tained in the book, especially if it's complicated or needs supplementing. If you 
bring your textbook to class, you will be able to follow along and mark important 


passages. 


Do the Assignments. Assignments provide the practice you need to acquire 
new skills. They help reinforce ideas and concepts discussed in class. Most impor- 
tant, doing the assignments provides you with a background of information that 


will help you make sense of future assignments. Also, you may lose points on tests 
if you are not able to answer questions that come directly from your assignments. 


Anticipate the Next Lesson. Follow two simple steps to anticipate what will 
be covered in class each day. 


1. Review the previous day’s work. Read your notes from the last class. 
Review the previous chapter and the assignment, if any. The next class is 
likely to expand on this information. Reviewing the work from the previ- 
ous class helps you retain the information and prepare for the next class. 


Dag 


Preview the next day’s assignments. Review your syllabus to deter- 
mine what will be covered and how it relates to what was covered in the 
previous class. Formulate some questions in your mind about the topic. 
Ask yourself, “What do I already know?” Also, skim assigned chapters 
before reading them to determine whether new words or terms are intro- 
duced; then look up the terms and definitions to familiarize yourself with 
them before doing the reading. Considering past assignments, try to 
predict what the instructor’s approach to the material will be—whether 
lecture, discussion, or group work—and prepare for class accordingly. Pre- 
viewing helps you relate new information to your prior knowledge, placing 
it in a meaningful context. 


If you attend class regularly, are punctual, use your syllabus, bring your text- 
book and other supplies to class, do the assignments, and anticipate the next les- 
son, you will always know what to expect from your classes, you won’t feel lost, 
and you will be in the proper frame of mind to listen attentively. 


YOUR SECOND STRATEGY for classroom success is active listening. Since lec- 
ture-discussion is the preferred style of many college instructors, you will probably 
spend most of your class time listening. Listeners fall into two categories: those who 
are passive and those who are active. Passive listeners do more hearing than listening. 
They are aware that the instructor is speaking, but they aren't making sense of what 
he or she is saying. Passive listening is characteristic of the external locus of control. 
For example, passive listeners may expect instructors to motivate them and to inter- 
est them in the topic. On the other hand, active listeners pay attention to what they 
hear and try to make sense of it. Active listening is characteristic of the internal 
locus of control. For example, active listeners are self-motivated, and they expect to 
find their own reasons for being interested in a lecture topic. Figure 1 compares the 
traits of active and passive listeners. Which kind of listener are you? 

To get more out of lectures, become an active listener. Follow these six steps: 


1. Decide to listen. By deciding to listen, you are strengthening your com- 
mitment to learn. Also, by deciding to listen, you are taking an active role 
instead of waiting passively to receive information. 


2. Listen with a positive frame of mind. Expect to find something in the 
lecture that will interest you. Assume that you will learn something useful 


that you will expand your knowledge, and that you will increase your un- 
derstanding of the course. 
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Figure 1 Traits of Passive and Active Listeners 
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VE LISTENERS — - _ ACTIVE LISTENERS 
-a lecture to be dull 


Focus your attention on the speaker. If you keep your eyes on the 
speaker, you should be able to ignore any distractions that compete for 
your attention. Keep your mind on the speaker’s topic. Do not give in to 
negative thoughts or feelings about the speaker, the topic, or the speaker’s 
opinions. Your purpose is to learn what the speaker has to say. 


. Encourage the speaker. Look interested. Sit straight but comfortably, 


and make eye contact. Ask questions and comment when it’s appropriate. 
Studies of audience behavior indicate that a speaker who gets positive 
feedback is encouraged to do an even better job. Your posture and expres- 
sion can communicate to the speaker that you are listening. Everything 
you do to encourage the speaker has the added benefit of making you con- 
centrate on the lecture. 


Take notes. Taking notes also helps you concentrate on the lecture. Tak- 
ing notes activates your tactile sense, so that you are more likely to retain 
the information, especially if you review your notes soon after the lecture. 
Take notes consistently when listening to lectures and adopt or develop a 
note-taking system that works for you. (More is said about note taking 
later in the chapter.) 


6. Decide what is important. Listen for repeated terms or ideas. Speakers 
use repetition to emphasize important points. Watch for gestures and facial 
expressions that may also be used for emphasis. Listen for signal words or 
phrases. See Figure 2 for a list of signal words and phrases and explana- 
tions of what they mean. 


Figure 2 Signal Words and Phrases 
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Listening for signal words helps you listen for ideas. For example, if an En- 
glish instructor says, “You can use seven different patterns to organize details in a 
paragraph,” then you should number from one to seven on your paper, skipping 
lines between, and listen for the seven patterns and the instructor’s explanations. 
If you get to the fifth pattern and realize that you don’t have anything written 
down for the fourth one, then you know you have missed something in the lec- 
ture. At this point, you should ask a question. 


EXERCISE 1 a 


APPLY WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED about signal words by doing this exercise with group 
members. Follow the guidelines for successful collaboration that appear on the inside back 
cover. Read the following paragraph. Next, identify as many signal words as you can and dis- 
cuss their meaning in the sentences in which they appear, using Figure 2 as a reference. Then 
discuss and answer the questions. When you arrive at consensus, record your answers and 
evaluate your work. 


Most of us assume that listening is an innate skill. Aren't most people born with the ability to sleep, breathe, see, 
and hear? But is hearing the same act as listening? Although most of us can hear perfectly well, we are not all good 
listeners. What, you might ask, are the characteristics of a good listener? First, a good listener makes a commitment 
to listen. Second, a good listener focuses attention on the speaker. For example, a good listener is not reading the 
newspaper or watching television while listening to a friend explain a problem. Most important,a good listener is _ 
genuinely interested in the speaker and in what he or she says. In conclusion, listening is not something you should 
assume that you do well. It is a lifelong skill that can be improved with earnest practice and hard work. 


1. What signal words indicate that an example is to follow? What example does the writer give? 
2. Write the signal word that indicates that categories or divisions will be explained. 

3. miite the signal words that indicate sequence. 

4. What does the writer believe is the most important characteristic of a good listener? 

5. What is the writer’s concluding idea about listening? 
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Group Evaluation: 
Evaluate your discussion. Did everyone contribute? Did you accomplish your task successfully? What additional 
questions do you have about signal words? How will you find answers to your questions? 
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EXERCISE 2 
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FORM A GROUP WITH FOUR or five students. Using the traits listed in Figure 1 as a guide, 
prepare a short demonstration on listening behavior. Let one person in the group be the lec- 
turer. Let other group members demonstrate passive or active listening habits. The group 
member acting as the lecturer should be able to explain to the class which group members 
were good listeners and which were not. Practice your demonstration. Your instructor may call 
on one or more of the groups to Beet in class. _ 


THE THIRD STRATEGY for classroom success is good note taking. There is no 
best way to take notes. The suggestions offered in this chapter have worked for 
many students. Experiment with them, and then adapt them to find the style of 
note taking that consistently gives you good results. Complete Awareness Check 
before you begin reading this section. 


Awareness Check 
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iidelines for Note Tak 


Taking 

Keep track of your notes by heading your paper with the date, name of 
course, and lecture topic. Number consecutive pages. Later, when you study, 
you'll be able to match up class notes and textbook notes or assignments on 
the same topic. 


Use standard sized paper—8'/2" by 11"—that will fit into most notebooks or 
folders. Small sheets of paper won't hold enough writing and may get lost 
or out of place. 


Keep the notes for one class separated from the notes for other classes. Use 
separate notebooks for each class or use dividers to distinguish different 
sections in one notebook. Some students like to use spiral notebooks. Oth- 
ers prefer to use a loose-leaf binder so that lecture notes, textbook notes, 
and the instructor’s handouts may be taken out of it and reorganized for 
study purposes. 


Use a ballpoint pen for taking notes. Ink from felt-tip pens blurs and soaks 
through the paper, spotting the sheets underneath. Pencil smears and fades 
over time. Many students prefer to use blue or black ink because other col- 
ors, such as red or green, are hard on the eyes. 


If you know your handwriting is poor, print for clarity. Ilegible or decora- 
tive handwriting makes notes hard to read. 


To speed up your note taking, use standard abbreviations but make up 
some of your own for words or phrases that you use often. Make a key for 
your abbreviations so you won't forget what they mean. See Figure 3 for a 
list of some common abbreviations. For even greater speed while taking 
notes, omit the periods from abbreviations. 


Commonly Used Abbreviations and Symbols 


politics: pol. 


* Copy into your notes anything that is written on the board or on overhead 
transparencies. Test questions often come from material that is presented in 
these ways. 


Take organized notes. Use a system such as one of those suggested later in 
this chapter or devise your own. Make main ideas stand out from the exam- 
ples that support them. Do not write lecturers’ words verbatim. Summarize 
ideas in your own words so that they will be easier for you to remember. 


* As soon as possible after class, review your notes to fill in gaps while the in- 
formation is still fresh in your mind. The purpose of taking notes is to help 
you remember information. If you take notes but don’t look at them until 
you are ready to study for a test, you will have to relearn the information. 
To retain information in your long-term memory, review it frequently. 


If something is missing, compare notes with a classmate or see the 
instructor. 


The Informal Outline/Key Words Syst 


Ideas that are organized in a logical pattern are easier to remember than isolated 
facts and examples that don’t seem to relate to one another. Try this simple, two- 
step system to improve your note taking. 

Draw a line down your paper so that you have a 2'/2" column on the right and 
a6" column on the left. Take notes in the 6" column, using an informal outline. 
Make main ideas stand out by indenting and numbering the details and examples 
listed under them. Skip lines between main ideas so that you can fill in examples 
later or add an example if the lecturer returns to one of these ideas later on. After 
the lecture, write key words in the right margin that will help you recall informa- 
tion from your notes. 

Figure 4 shows a student’s lecture notes on the topic “Studying on the Right 
Side of the Brain.” The student has used the informal outline/key words system. 
On the left side of the page, the student has outlined the lecture given in class. 
Later, on the right side of the page, in the margin, the student has written key 
words or abbreviations that show at a glance what the lecture covered. 

When you use this system, wait to write in the key words until you are review- 
ing your notes. 


The Cornell Method” 


Developed by Dr. Walter Pauk of Cornell University, the Cornell method is a 
note-taking system that has worked for many students. One version of the system 
involves six steps: recording, questioning, reciting, reflecting, reviewing, and 
recapitulating. 

Begin by dividing an 8'/2" by 11" sheet of notebook paper into three sections, 
as shown in Figure 5. Then follow these steps for taking notes from a lecture: 


1. Record facts and ideas in the wide column. After the lecture, fill in any 


gaps and neaten up your handwriting, if necessary, so that you will be able 
to read your notes when you review again. 


“Walter Pauk, How to Study in College, Fifth Edition. Copyright ©1993 by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Used with permission. 
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ene The Informal Outline/Key Words System 


Study Skills 1620 


Studying on the Right Side of the Brain 


Visual thinking 


1. Use graphic techniques like diagrams, maps, etc. to 


organize information into a meaningful pattern. 


Visual learners need to make verbal information 


reason for 


“visual” or they will have a hard time remembering it. 


Fantasy 


using “visuals” 


1. The ability to create and use mental images is another 


kind of visual thinking. 


To understand the stages in an organism's life cycle, 


imagine you are the organism going through the stages. 


Hands-on experience 


ex. of fantasy 


1. Get involved in a direct experience of what you are 


learning. oS 
Do lab experiments, take field trips, role play, look at 
or touch objects as they are described. Go through 
the steps of a process, 


def. 


Common belief: music distracts 


while studying. 


Mugic can accelerate learning. 


3. Studies show retention improved when students 


read to music. 


effect of music 


on learning 


4, Instrumentals that match the feeling or mood of 


the information to be remembered are the best type 


of music. 


ons The Cornell Method: Setting Up the Paper 


6" column for taking notes 


21/2" margin 
for questions 


" space for a summary 
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2. Question facts and ideas presented in lectures. Write questions about 
what you don’t understand or what you think an instructor might ask on a 
test. Write your questions in the left margin beside the fact or idea in the 
wide column. Writing questions helps you strengthen your memory, im- 
prove your understanding, and anticipate test questions. 


3. Recite the facts or ideas aloud from memory and in your own words. If 
you summarized them in your notes in your own words, then this will be 
easy to do. If you are an auditory learner, reciting will improve your reten- 
tion because you will be using listening, your preferred mode. As an aware- 
ness check of how much you remember, cover up the wide column of your 
notes and recite from the key words or questions in the left margin. Recite 
the key word or question first; then try to recall and recite the whole fact or 
idea. To check yourself, uncover the wide column and read your notes. 


4. Reflect on what you have learned from the lecture by applying the facts 
and ideas to real-life situations. Determine why the facts are significant, 
how you can use them, and how they expand or modify your prior 
knowledge. 


5. Review and recite your notes every day. A good way to begin a study ses- 
sion, especially if you have trouble getting started, is to review your notes. 
Reviewing reminds you of what you have learned and sets the scene for 
new information to be gained from the next assignment. 


i 


Recapitulate by writing a summary of your notes in the space at the bot- 
tom of your paper. You can summarize what you have written on each 
page of notes, or you can summarize the whole lecture at the end of the 
last page. Doing both a page summary and a whole-lecture summary is 
even better. 


Now, clarify these steps in your mind by examining the student’s lecture notes 
shown in Figure 6. 


Matching Note-Taking Style and Learning Style 


What if you are not a linear thinker? What if a 1, 2, 3 order of information does 
not appeal to you because you don’t think that way, and instructors don’t always 
stick to their lecture outlines? You may prefer a more visual style of note taking. 
Try clustering. Start a few inches from the top of the page and write the speaker’s 
first main idea in a circle near the middle of the page. If the speaker gives an ex- 
ample, draw an arrow to another circle in which you write the example. If the 
speaker presents another main idea, start a new cluster. Figure 7 shows an exam- 
ple of the cluster note-taking technique. This student’s notes will help her visual- 
ize the information she wants to remember. An advantage of clustering is that if 
the speaker leaves one idea and returns to it later, it is easy to draw another arrow 
from the circle and add the example. Clustering is a nontraditional note-taking 
procedure, but if it works for you and if it makes note taking easy and pleasant, 
then don’t hesitate to use it. 


figs | The Cornell Method: One Student’s Notes 


Literature 2010 


The Five Elements of Fiction 
1. Clot 
How does the a. Events and setting 
plot of the b. Plot development 
story develo 0? ] me * conflict 


com plications 


climax 


resolution 


_2. Character 
What is the a. Dynamic 


difference between * well rounded 


adynamic anda __ 2 * motives 
static character? 2 b. Static 

* flat 

* stereotype 


3, Point. of view 
What are the a. First person 
four points b. Omniscient 
of view? c. Limited omniscient 


ee et apart 


How is the A. Theme 


theme of the a. Meaning or significance 


story revealed? b. Revealed through interaction of five elements —__ 


What makes one 5. Style/ Tone 
writer's style a. Mood or feeling 


b. Choice of words, use of language _ 


The writer uses five elements of fiction—plot, character, point of view, 
theme and style/tone—to develop the story. Through the interaction 


of these elements, the meaning of the story is revealed and the 
reader can understand its significance. 
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Figure 7 Clustering: A Visual Form of Note Taking 


The most 
advanced... 


Glittering 
generalities 


Everyone 
does it! 


Name calling 
Six 
common 
a s fallacies 
Crete y Testimonial 


Famous person 
endorses idea 


Bandwagon 


He drives 
a Mercedes; 
he must be 
rich. 


Nixon’s 
fireside chats 


Sally Struthers 
“Save the Children” _ 


Clinton’s 
baseball caps 


EXERCISE 3 


IN THIS CHAPTER YOU HAVE learned three effective ways to organize your notes: (1) the informal outline/key 
words system, (2) the Cornell method, and (3) clustering. Reread the sections of this chapter that describe these 
three techniques and then use the following diagram to try clustering. Fill in each circle. Then add arrows and cir- 
cles to the cluster to complete your notes about the three techniques. 


Three ways 
to take notes 


EXERCISE 4 


PRACTICE NOTE TAKING WITH A classmate. During the next class meeting, both of you 
should take notes, using your preferred method. After class, compare your notes. Do your 
notes cover the same information? Are your note-taking styles similar or different? Whose 
notes are neater, better organized, and more thorough? What have you learned from this exer- 
cise that will help you improve your note-taking skills? 


nterview a senior college student or one who is nearing graduation. 
[ Find out how this student's classroom behavior changed over time. Dur- 
ing the interview, practice your listening and note-taking skills. After the in- 
terview, write a brief report explaining what you have learned. The follow- 
ing is a list of questions to guide your interview. 


1. How would you rate your classroom performance in each of these areas: 
attendance, punctuality, preparation of assignments, participation in class activities? 


. Has your behavior in these areas changed over time, and if so, how? 
. What listening, note-taking, and study systems do you use, and have they changed over time? 


What is your learning style, and how have you learned to adapt to others’ styles? 


What weaknesses, if any, do you still need to overcome? 


SOW fb w 


What would you say is your greatest strength as a student? 
What advice can you offer students to help them be more successful in the classroom? E 


BEING ABLE TO make an effective oral presentation is the fourth strategy for 
success in the classroom. A speech course is a general education or liberal arts re- 
quirement at many colleges and universities because oral communication is an 
important academic and career skill. In a speech class you learn how to plan, or- 
ganize, and make speeches. You also learn how to cope with stage fright, the fear of 
speaking or performing in front of an audience, and the stress that results from 
that fear. If it has been a while since you took a speech course, or if you have not 
yet had an opportunity to take one, then the following suggestions may help you 
prepare yourself for making an oral presentation. 

Suppose your literature instructor asks you to give an oral interpretation of a 
poem you were assigned to read. Or maybe your biology instructor asks you to 
report to the class about the results of an experiment you performed in the lab. 
Perhaps a finance professor requests that you analyze and give an oral report on 
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several properties that a company might purchase. You are to explain which pur- 
chase would net the company a greater return on its investment. In each case, you 
would first decide what your purpose is. For example, the purpose of your inter- 
pretation of a poem might be to explain what you think the writer’s theme is. In 
your report about your lab results, your purpose would be to tell what conclusion 
you reached as a result of your experiment. In your report to your finance class, 
your purpose might be to convince class members that the purchase of one of the 
properties is best for the company. é 

Once your purpose is clear, you can plan and organize your speech. Outline 
your main idea and the details that support it. Recite from your outline several 
times until you know what you want to say. Try your speech out on a friend or 
family member and ask for suggestions about how to improve your delivery or 
how to explain your ideas more clearly. If you think you might forget something, 
summarize your main idea and details on three-by-five-inch cards. The notes will 
jog your memory, and holding the cards will give you something to do with your 
hands. 

In general, a good plan to follow in preparing an oral presentation is to use a 
three-part development: 


1. Tell your listeners what you're going to say. Introduce your topic. 
State your purpose and main idea. 


2. Say it. Support your main idea with details. State the facts, reasons, or ex- 
amples that explain your opinions. Draw a conclusion from your evidence: 
Tell listeners why the information you have just given them is important 
and how they can use it. 


3. Tell them what you have just said. Briefly summarize your main idea, 
details, and conclusion. 


Make eye contact with the audience; speak loudly enough for those in the 
back of the class to hear; speak distinctly and watch your pace. If you talk too fast 
or too slowly, you will interrupt the flow of ideas, and your listeners may have 
trouble following you. 

If you get nervous, try not to focus your attention on your feelings. Thinking 
about your nervousness will only make it worse, and you may forget what you 
want to say. Instead, keep your attention focused on the task of making your 
speech or completing your report. Think about your audience and how they may 
benefit from the information you are giving them. 

Making oral presentations is like any other skill. With practice, you will gain 
confidence. Being able to express yourself clearly when speaking is an asset in col- 
lege and in your career. Look upon oral presentation assignments as opportunities 
to practice and improve your skill. 


IMAGINE THAT YOU HAVE BEEN asked to give a three-minute speech on a topic from previous chapters that in- 


terests you. Select a topic by looking at the headings in these chapters. Then, using the three-part development 
plan for oral presentations, plan a speech by answering the questions that follow. 


(Continued) 


PART 1. TELL YOUR LISTENERS WHAT YOU’RE GOING TO SAY. 


1. What is your topic and purpose? For example, what is the subject, and why have you chosen it? 


2. How will you introduce your topic? For example, how will you interest your listeners in it? 


3. What is your main idea? For example, what do you expect your listeners to be able to under- 
stand or do? 


PART 2. SAY IT. 


1. What is your evidence? What facts, reasons, or examples support your main idea? 


2. What is your conclusion? For example, why is the information that you've presented important, 
or how is it useful? 


PART 3. TELL THEM WHAT YOU HAVE JUST SAID. 


1. What is your summary? 


FIND ONLINE RESOURCES TO HELP you prepare speeches and presentations. Some 
search words to try are public speaking, stage fright, and oral presentations. For a summary 
of the basics of public speaking from Toastmasters International, see 
http://www.toastmasters.org/tips.htm. 


After reviewing these resources and any others that you may find, briefly explain in writing 


which ones were the most useful. Also be prepared to present your findings orally to the 
rest of the class. 
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pee TER CONFIDENCE 


Use a Computer to Organize Your Notes 


aking notes in class and while you're reading is an important first step 

toward understanding new material. But the next step is even more im- 

portant—organizing your notes into a format from which you can study 
effectively. That's where a computer can make a big difference. Whichever 
note-taking style you prefer—the informal outline/key words system, the 
Cornell method, clustering, or a system of your own—using the computer to 
reorganize your notes offers several advantages: 


. It's easy to move whole blocks of words around to rearrange information into a format that makes sense to 


you 


. It’s easy to add new ideas to your notes as you go along or to combine class and textbook notes to give 


yourself the most complete coverage of the information. 


. The actual process of typing your notes on the screen improves your memory by engaging your tactile and 


visual senses. 


Many word-processing programs offer easy-to-use outlining features that automatically provide an outline for- 
mat into which you can type your notes. Or you can create your own outlines by following these simple steps: 


1. 
2 


Open a separate file for each of your courses. Create a name for the file. 


Try to get to the computer soon after each class, while the lecture is still fresh in your mind. Enter the date 
and topic of each lecture at the top of a new page. 


. Review your class notes. No matter what note-taking system you're using, this is a good time to focus on the 


main ideas or key questions. Then type your notes into the computer, using a system. For example, use the 
boldface function to make main ideas stand out, use tabs to indent details, and set special margins for key 


words or questions. 


. At this point, you may wish to add comments, insert notes from your reading, or move sections of your out- 


line around. To create a formal outline, insert Roman numerals and uppercase letters to mark major divisions, 
and move each line so that it aligns correctly. Then insert Arabic numerals and lowercase letters in front of 


the details and also align them. 


. Print out the final version. Double-space the printed copy so that you will have room to insert additional 


notes. — 


Other options for note taking with a computer include using voice-recognition software that allows you to dic- 
tate your notes. A hand-held computer is convenient to use between classes to enter a few ideas while on the 
run until you have time to sit down and review the lecture and organize your notes. 


CONFIDENCE 


Builder 


ivities 


THE FIFTH STRATEGY for classroom success is to become involved in what- 
ever is happening in class. Contribute to class discussions and ask questions, even 
if you are reluctant to do so. You may find that other students have similar ques- 
tions or comments but might be afraid to speak up. They'll be grateful to you for 
asking. Speaking out in class will give you confidence. In time, you will become 
less self-conscious. You'll learn to express yourself with clarity and authority, and 
this skill will serve you well in whatever career you pursue. 

When other students do take risks and speak out, give them your full atten- 
tion. After all, you know how they feel. During a class discussion, maintain eye 
contact with whoever is speaking and listen attentively. Students soon overcome 
nervousness when they realize that others are interested in what they have to say. 

Make your contribution to small group activities. Try to get something ac- 
complished and follow these rules for polite discourse: 


1. Allow each person equal time to contribute to the discussion. 


2. Question points of view; do not attack the person asserting a point of 
view. 


3. Volunteer to do your part of the work, and follow through. 


4. If you are a discussion leader, make sure that everyone contributes, keep 
the discussion focused on the topic, and summarize the group’s conclu- 
sions at the end of the discussion. 


5. Whatever your role is within the group, do your part to help the group 
stay on task. Do not let the discussion degenerate into a social exchange. 


The more involved you are in your classes, the more you will feel at home in 


the learning community. Sharpening your classroom skills will make you a more 
confident student. 


Interpersonal Skills for College and 
Career 


jhen you interact with others in class, especially in small group 
activities and on collaborative projects, you are building inter- 
personal skills that will give you an edge in the workplace. 
The days of isolated workers sitting in their cubicles are giving way to 
work teams in which work is shared by a group of colleagues, each 
contributing his or her expertise. At companies such as AT&T and 


Lockheed Martin much of the work is done in teams, and employees are expected to have the necessary inter- 
personal qualities and leadership skills. In 1991, the U.S. Department of Labor, through the Secretary's Commis- 
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sion on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS), issued a report on the skills students will need to succeed in the 
high-performance workplace of the twenty-first century. The Department of Labor calls these skills, collectively, 


“workplace know-how.” One of the skill areas cited as being necessary for solid job performance is interpersonal 
skills. 


Participating in class and working collaboratively on projects in and out of the classroom have the potential 
of helping you develop two of the SCANS’ interpersonal skills: working as a member of a team and exercising 
leadership. 


What behaviors promote effective teamwork? The SCANS report lists the following: 
e Share the work. 
e Encourage others by listening and responding appropriately to their contributions. 


e Recognize each other's strengths and build on them. 


Settle differences for the benefit of the group. 


@ Take responsibility for achieving goals. 


Challenge existing procedures, policies, or authorities—but do so in a responsible way. 

How do you exercise leadership within a group? The SCANS report says that competent leaders do the following: 
e They make positive use of the rules and values followed by others. 

e They justify their positions logically and appropriately. 

e They establish their credibility through competence and integrity. 

e They take minority opinion contributions into consideration. 

In plain language, what do these competencies for participating and leading mean? Simply put, if you are the 
leader of a group discussion in class, you can make “positive use of rules and values” by making sure that your 
group follows the guidelines your instructor has given for completing the assignment. As a leader, you “justify” 
your position “logically and appropriately” by not monopolizing the discussion and by keeping order when 
things get out of hand. You “establish credibility” by doing your share of the work, and you show “integrity” by 
seeing that the work gets done. If someone in the group expresses an opinion different from that of the majority 
of group members, you treat that “minority contribution’ fairly and do not dismiss it out of hand. 

Suppose that you don't understand the instructions or that you see an easier, better way to accomplish the task 
than to follow the guidelines you've been given. How do you “challenge existing procedures” responsibly? Dis- 
cuss your concerns with your instructor, asking in a polite way whether the guidelines can be modified and being 
willing to proceed as instructed if necessary. 

Respect for others and their opinions is the key to effective participation in groups, whether in class or at work. To 
learn more about SCANS online, go to AltaVista or another search engine and type SCANS report as your key 


word. 


EXERCISE 7 


HOW WELL DO YOU PARTICIPATE in your classes? Read about three members of a sociology 
class and see if you find yourself mirrored in their profiles. Then answer the questions that 
follow. 


Bob always sits at the back of the classroom so that he can nap quietly if he has stayed out late 


the night before. He rarely makes a comment or asks a question. If he doesn’t understand some- 
thing the instructor says, he forgets about it. He’s sure that he'll figure the problem out when he does the reading 
just before the final exam. He would probably forget about it anyway before the exam rolled around. 


Sam can't wait to get to class. He has done all the reading, and he has millions of questions to ask. Sam’s voice is 
always the first one heard. His hand is raised many times each class hour, whether there’s a lecture or a discussion. 
Often frustrated, Sam does not listen to either his peers or his instructor. If he did listen, hed realize that many of 
his questions had already been addressed. Sometimes Sam is so interested in getting his point across that he inter- 
rupts his classmates’ remarks, or he attacks them for challenging his views. 


Carmen loves sociology class. She enjoys listening to the lecture, but she also enjoys the give-and-take of class dis- 
cussions. At first, she was hesitant to speak out, but once she became convinced that she could learn a great deal 
from the questions and comments of her peers, she tried participating. When she leads a discussion, Carmen 
makes sure that everyone has a chance to contribute, keeps the discussion focused, and summarizes the discus- 
sion at its close. 


1. List three negative behaviors that Bob exhibits in class. 


2. How could Bob change his behavior so that he could participate more fully in class? 


3. Why is Sam's behavior negative? How could he change his behavior to participate in a more 
positive way? 


LL LLL LLL LLL LL LLL LL Linnean, 


4. How does Carmen play an active role in class? 


5. Why is Carmen a good discussion leader? 


6. Which of the students seems the most self-motivated (internal locus of control)? 
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What practical knowledge have you gained from this chapter that you can use to solve real- 
world problems? To find out, read the following scenario and answer the questions listed after it. 


Paulette works for a toy manufacturer. Paulette’s supervisor has appointed her to a committee whose function is to 
brainstorm ideas for new products. Paulette must attend meetings and then report back to her supervisor. Paulette 
was chosen for this task because creativity and people skills are her strengths. 


Although she interacts well with committee members, Paulette has trouble taking notes during the meetings. Her mind 


wanders during long presentations, and she begins thinking about personal matters. At the end of a presentation, her 
note pad is either blank or filled with meaningless scribbles. Even when she is listening attentively, Paulette has a hard 
time deciding what she should write in her notes. As a result, she has difficulty reconstructing what went on during the 
meeting so that she make her report. 


1. What is Paulette’s problem? 


2. What strategies can she use to solve her problem? 


3. How can she use her creativity and people skilis to overcome her problem? 


4. What else can Paulette do? 


review 


To review the chapter, reflect on the following confidence-building 
attitudes, complete Concepts to Understand, and practice your new 


skills at every opportunity. 


ATTITUDES TO DEVELOP 

@ positive thinking 

e consideration for instructors and classmates 
e willingness to get involved 


CONCEPTS TO UNDERSTAND 


The five strategies for successful classroom performance are for class, become an 
listener, develop a note-taking system, make 


effective presentations, and in class and group activities. 


To prepare for class, do the following things. Attend and arrive on time. Use your 


to keep up with assignments and bring your textbooks and other supplies to class 
every day. 


Do all assignments and anticipate the next lesson or assignment. Improve your listening skills by becoming 
an listener. Listen with a frame of mind, focus your attention on the 
speaker, encourage the speaker, take notes, and decide what is important in a lecture by listening for 


words and phrases. 


To take notes effectively, you need a personal note-taking system. Students have used many such systems 
successfully. For example, you can use the informal system, the method, or 


the technique discussed in this chapter. Any of these systems—or one that you 
adapt from them—will work. 


To make an effective oral presentation, have a for speaking on the topic you have chosen. 
Then plan and organize your presentation by using this three-part development: Tell listeners what you are 
going to say, and then tell them what you have just said. 


Take part in group activities and discussions, and ask questions as needed. Do your share of the work and 


don't monopolize the discussion. Your involvement in class will help you add to your background of knowl- 


edge, which is the framework on which you can build effective listening and note-taking skills. 


SKILLS TO PRACTICE 

@ preparing for and participating in class 
e listening actively 

@ taking good notes 

e planning and making oral presentations 
e interacting with others 
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MEMORIZING LISTS OF facts, concepts, and other important information 
may not be the most effective way to study. For example, you could memorize the 
definitions of the terms id, ego, and superego, but would that help you understand 
Freud’s theory of personality and how the id, ego, and superego interact to affect 
human behavior? Would learning only the definitions of Freud’s terms help you 
to explain how Freud’s theory compares to other personality theories or what the 
limitations of his theory are? Probably not. 

One good way to study Freud’s theory is to make a chart that lists his compo- 
nents of personality, a brief explanation of each, and an example showing how 
each affects behavior. In making such a chart, what have you done? You have re- 
structured the information in a format that gives it meaning. Your chart is called 
an organizer, of which there are many types. 

Diagrams, charts, and other organizers have three advantages. First, they con- 
dense information into smaller, meaningful chunks that are easier to remember 
than an author’s exact words. Second, they help you visualize relationships among 
ideas. Third, the process of deciding what is important and choosing the best or- 
ganizer for your purpose builds organizational and decision-making skills essen- 
tial for success in college and career. 

This chapter explains how to make six types of organizers for efficient and 
productive study: 


* Concept or information maps 
¢ Comparison charts 

¢ Time lines 

* Process diagrams 

* Informal outlines 


* Branching diagrams 


Awareness Check 
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a 5. | have tried or heard about information maps and other ways of organizing 
_ _ information. 


6 1 am not aware sof ways to organize ie ain, | study by rereading textbook 
‘chapters or reviewing my lecture notes. 


7 1 can n usually decide what is important ina chapter ind that is what | study, 


atts importantin in a 5 ole a to one all of it. 


Attitudes for Study 


eading and studying take time; there are no shortcuts, only effi- 
cient study techniques. To make the most of your study time, 
use proven strategies and develop the confidence-building atti- 
tudes of commitment and persistence. What are these attitudes, and 
what do they have to do with studying? 


Commitment A commitment is a pledge. For example, in marriage, a 
couple pledge to love one another. Similarly, people who pledge their 
money and time to support a cause are committed. In academic terms an attitude of commitment means a will- 
ingness to pledge your time and effort to reach your goals. For example, if you are committed to success, then 
you will adopt the behaviors that promote success such as regular attendance, sufficient preparation, and study- 
ing. Commitment also involves desire. Therefore, if you know what you want and how to get it, and you are will- 
ing to set goals, then you have the attitude of commitment. 


Persistence Persistence is the willingness to sustain effort over time, even in the face of difficulty. Remember when 
you learned to ride a bicycle or drive a car? These skills took time to master. But no matter how many times you 
fell off the bike or how many times you had to practice parking and backing up the car, finally you learned to ride 
or drive. Finally, you got your license. That took persistence. Moreover, you were committed to learn because you 
desired having those skills and the freedom they would give you. in academic terms, an attitude of persistence 
means a willingness to try out new strategies and to practice new skills as often as necessary until mastery is 
achieved. Persistence means not giving up in the face of failure but instead analyzing your mistakes to see what 


(Continued) 


went wrong, then trying again. Through commitment and persistence, you can take control of your learning. Here 
are seven suggestions: 


1. Choose success. Commit yourself to the idea that you will succeed. 


2. Be self-motivated. Think about why you are in college. Look to the future. Where do you want to be in five 
years? What is your dream job or career? Let your desires be your motivators. 


. Set goals. Dreams don’t come true without planning and effort. Set long-term goals (complete requirements 
for my major), set short-term goals (attain a 3.0 GPA this semester; earn an A on this assignment), and make 
plans to reach them. Commit yourself to the plans and follow through. 


. Remember that each day, each assignment or each test brings you closer to achieving your goals. Make them 
all count. Put forth your best effort. 


. Try out the strategies that you are learning. They won't do you any good if you read about them and then for- 
get about them. For SQ3R or any study system to work, you have to use it consistently so that it becomes sec- 
ond nature.When surveying before you read becomes a habit, when you read with a pencil or other marker in 
your hand, and when you take time to review after every time you read, you will see your understanding grow 
and your memory increase. Like SQ3R, making organizers is an active process that involves you in learning. The 
value of both of these methods is that they invoive all your concentration, making it less likely that a part of 
your brain will be on vacation while you are attempting to study. 


. Don't give up. Suppose you have made a bad grade, or you think you aren't making progress. Perhaps more 
practice is needed, or perhaps you need to try a new strategy. Seek help and be persistent. 


. Turn to your learning community. You are not alone. Other students are experiencing the same successes and 
failures that you are. Form a study group. Find out from others what works and doesn't work for them. Then re- 
vise your plans or methods as needed. Remember, you are in control. 


The attitudes of commitment and persistence also have a workplace connection. Being committed to a com- 
pany’s goals and being persistent in your efforts to reach them make you a valued employee. To pursue the topic 
of attitudes and how they affect your academic, personal, and career goals, do an online search using these key 
words as a Starting point: interpersonal skills, pillars of character, positive thinking, self-efficacy. 


UNLIKE AN OUTLINE, which is a linear, or sequential, listing of main ideas and 
supporting details, a concept or information map is a spatial, or visual, break- 
down of a topic that may not be sequential. But like an outline, a map breaks 
down the information from general to specific concepts or ideas. If your learning 
style is visual, you may prefer information maps to outlines. To construct an in- 
formation map, first identify the topic and write it in a box. Identify the ideas that 
relate to the topic and write them in connecting boxes to show their relationship 
to the topic. 


Read the following paragraph. Then study the concept map shown in 
Figure 1. 
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_ Glittering 
generalities — 


‘Transfer OF _ : Bandwagon 


Television advertisers use five common fallacies, among others, to manipulate 
viewers attitudes toward their products and to get them to buy. Glittering gen- 
eralities are words and phrases that make viewers respond favorably to a prod- 
uct. Phrases such as “no preservatives,” “low fat and cholesterol,” or “97% fat 
free” associated with food products make people believe they’re getting something 
that ts healthful. Transfer is a fallacious type of reasoning whereby a product is 
related to an idea or activity with which the reader is likely to identify. Restau- 
rant commercials are a good example of transfer. Families are shown having a 
good time in a restaurant, or a young couple is depicted in.a romantic cafe. 
Viewers are supposed to get the idea that if they eat at these restaurants, they will 
become like the happy families and couples in these ads. Many advertisers use 
testimonials of famous people to endorse their products. A film star advocates 
the use of one brand of shampoo. A sports celebrity endorses a company’s athletic 
shoes. Some advertisers use plain folks, people the audience can identify with, to 
sell products; others encourage viewers to jump on the bandwagon and buy a 
product because “everybody does it.” Viewers need to pay attention to ads and sift 
the hype from the facts. Of course, they can always press the mute button on their 
remote control unit. 


The map shown in Figure 1 is very simple. It breaks down the topic Five Com- 
mon Fallacies into its five supporting details, providing the key term for each one. 
For a more detailed map, you could attach two more boxes to each of the five de- 
tail boxes. In one you could write a definition of the term; in the other you could 
write an example of your own that is similar to one given in the paragraph. Con- 
cept maps can break down ideus as far as you need to in order to show how they 
relate. 

In some material, an order of importance, or hierarchy, is stated or implied. 
When that is the case, your map must show that one concept is more important 
than another or that one stage precedes another. 

Read the next paragraph. Then look at Figure 2 for two ways to map the 
information. 


Abraham Maslow was a psychologist who believed that five basic needs motivate 
human behavior. In Maslow’s view, low-level needs have to be at least partially 
satisfied before higher-level needs can be met. At the bottom of Maslow’s hierarchy 


Two Ways to Map Maslow’s Hierarchy of 
Needs 


Safety 


Biological Biological 


are biological needs for food, oxygen, water, and sleep. At the next level are safety 
needs: the need for shelter and clothing and the need to protect oneself from harm. 
Working to satisfy safety needs consumes the energy of many people. When safety 
needs are met, the need for belongingness and love—the desire for affection and 
the need to feel part of a group or society—asserts itself. At the next-to-highest 
level is the need for esteem, or recognition by others of one’s self-worth and 
achievements. At the top of Maslow’s hierarchy is self-actualization, the need to 
achieve one’s fullest potential as a human being. Maslow believed that only a few 
people, such as Jesus or Gandhi, have ever achieved self-actualization, though 
everyone has the potential to do so. 


Notice how the pyramid and the staircase shown in Figure 2 effectively illus- 
trate the hierarchy of needs described by Maslow. The staircase and pyramid are 
common patterns that you can use to represent any hierarchical arrangement of 
ideas. 

To study from an information map, look it over a few times. Read the infor- 
mation you have diagrammed. Then close your eyes and try to picture the dia- 
gram. If you were studying the staircase of Maslow’s needs, for example, you 
would picture the staircase and visualize each need falling into place on the 


appropriate stair. During a test, you would visualize your map to recall the 
information. 


EXERCISE 1 


FROM ONE OF YOUR TEXTBOOKS, select some material that is hierarchically arranged—that is, arranged ina 


certain order from lowest to highest or most important to least important. Map this information to clearly show 


the hierarchy. Use the pyramid or staircase pattern illustrated in Figure 2 or devise a pattern of your own. Then 
share your map with the rest of the class. 
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Main idea: 
5 purposes for writing 


1st: inform 
2nd: entertain 


3rd: persuade 


Purpose determines 
language, goals, 
type of material 


COMPARISON CHARTS ORGANIZE facts and other information into cate- 


gories according to similarities and differences or group characteristics. A com- 
parison chart enables you to take information out of context and reorganize it in 
a way that makes sense to you. Furthermore, a comparison chart arranges infor- 
mation visually, allowing you to see relationships among categories and to com- 
pare information that is sorted into each category. If your learning style is visual, 
you may enjoy making and using comparison charts as study guides. Read the fol- 
lowing annotated paragraph and examine the comparison chart shown in Figure 
3. The annotations show how one student thought through the information ex- 
plained in the paragraph before making a comparison chart. 


An author may have one of three major purposes for writing. Authors who 
want to(nfornmthe reader present facts in an objective way and cover all sides 
of a topic. Their language is usually formal, and their goal is to explain or 
instruct. Informational writing is characteristic of textbooks, periodicals, and 
scholarly journals. Authors whose purpose is to @ntertainare, primarily, story- 
tellers. Their language may be formal or informal, but it is always descriptive. 
To amuse, delight;,“and engage the reader's imagination are are goals of writers 
who want to entertain. They write short stories, novels, eSsays, and poems. 
Authors whose purpose is to(persuadeyhave taken a stand on an issue of 
importance to their readers. These Peruacne may attempt to inflame their readers 
with emotional language. Their prose is a mix of fact and opinion, and they 
may slant evidence in their favor. Their goal is to change readers’ minds; they 
speak out from books, from the editorial pages of newspapers, and from 
popular magazines. Authors’ purposes may determine what they write, how 
they write, and for whom they write. 


Comparison Chart 


An Author's Three Purposes 


Formal or 
informal: 
descriptive 


Usually 
formal 


_ joexplain 
_ or instruct 


ima ination 


EXERCISE 2 


READ THE PASSAGE THAT FOLLOWS. Then organize the important information on the comparison 
chart, which is partially filled in. Give the chart a title that indicates what the paragraph is about. 


Several types of social groups play important roles in our lives. Sociologists study two major types of social groups. 
Primary groups are small, and people’s relationships within these groups are intimate and personal. Examples of 
primary groups include families, teams, friends, and lovers. The function of these groups is to act as a buffer 
against the larger society. You can always come back to a primary group and find security and acceptance. 
Secondary groups may be either small or large. They are usually organized around a task or a goal, and relation- 
ships within them are usually impersonal. Examples of secondary groups include the military, businesses, colleges, 
and universities. The purpose of these groups is to help you reach a goal or accomplish some type of work. These 
groups remain fairly impersonal in order to get their work done, but it is possible to develop close relationships 
with members of your secondary group. 


Primary 
groups 


Usually 
impersonal 


Figure 3 shows the relationship among three purposes for writing and com- 
pares their similarities and differences in three categories: the language, goals, and 
type of material best suited to each purpose. Read down the chart for purposes; 
read across for a comparison of similarities and differences. 

A comparison chart lets you organize a lot of information into a relatively 
small and compact format that you can put in a notebook for frequent review. 
You may be able to draw comparison charts on 5" X 7" note cards, which are even 
easier to carry with you. 


TIME LINES ARE effective organizers for material that is presented chronologi- 
cally. They are especially useful for visualizing a historical development or a se- 
quence of events. Review a time line by looking at it and reciting the events in 
order. Then close your eyes and try to visualize the events as positions on the line. 
To make a time line, draw a vertical or horizontal line. Divide the line into 
sections. On one side of the line, write dates; on the other side, write events 
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The Rise of Music Television 
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that correspond to the dates. Give your time line a title that indicates what it 
covers. 

Read the following paragraph and follow the sequence of events. Then exam- 
ine the time line shown in Figure 4. 


Except for variety shows and a few programs such as American Bandstand, 
which in the 1950s became one of television’s first hits, and Your Hit Parade, 
which aired from 1950-1974, television paid little attention to popular music. 
That changed in 1981 with the formation of the Music Television (MTV) cable 
network. ... MTV quickly became a 24-hour-rock-video powerhouse that targets 
teens and young adults ages 12 to 24. A co-owned network, Video Hits One, pro- 
grams to attract 25—34-year-olds. 

Originally intended to promote record sales, music videos became a televi- 
sion genre in their own right. Performers act out song lyrics, interpret them, or 
otherwise create imaginative visual images for songs. As promotional tools, 
videos came free of charge to stations and networks. But MTV changed the 
ground rules in 1984 by paying for exclusive rights to Michael Jackson’s much- 
publicized Thriller video. MTV now contracts for exclusive early windows (peri- 
ods of availability) for some videos. These strategies essentially demolished music 
videos as a source of free program material. ... 

From Broadcasting in America, 2nd ed., Sydney W. Head, Christopher H. Sterling, and Lemuel 
B. Schofield, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1996. 


PROCESSES ARE METHODS, steps, and stages that describe how events occur. 
They are an essential part of most courses. In a biology class, you learn how dis- 
eases are transmitted or how food is processed in the human body. In a political 
science class, you learn how a bill becomes a law. In an economics class, you learn 
how periods of inflation and recession develop. In a social science or psychology 
class, you read about experiments that explain certain aspects of human behavior. 
A chart that visually represents a complicated process may make it easier for you 
to learn and remember each step or stage. The process diagram shown in Figure 5 
illustrates the natural movement of water from the ocean to freshwater sources 
and back to the ocean. 


EXERCISE 3 


WORK WITH GROUP MEMBERS TO identify and read a process diagram. Follow the guide- 
lines for successful collaboration that appear on the inside back cover. Search through your 
textbooks to find a good example of a process diagram. These diagrams are typical of science 
and social science textbooks but may also appear in other texts. 


Process diagrams are easy to recognize. Look for drawings connected by arrows showing the 
direction of the process. Look for stages illustrated by connected boxes or circles, as in the diagram of the water 


cycle (Figure 5).When you have found a process diagram, examine it carefully and read the textbook explanation 
that accompanies it. Use the following quesion: to guide your discussion. Record the group's answers to the ques- 
tions and the group's evaluation. 


1. What process does the diagram illustrate? 


2. How many stages or steps are in the process, and what are they? 


3. Which seems easier to understand, the textbook explanation or the process diagram? Why? 


4. Does the answer to question 3 depend on your learning style? How? 


Group Evaluation: 


How will you use what you learned about process diagrams? Did your group complete its tasks successfully? What 
improvements can you suggest? How will you find answers to your questions? 
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| Figures Process Diagram 


The Water Cycle 


gain and Show, 


Ground 


walker Clouds 


LIKE MANY STUDENTS, you probably use some form of outlining to take 
notes during lectures, to organize your ideas before writing, or to plan a speech. 
You can also use outlining to organize information for study. An informal outline 
illustrating essential concepts and the details that explain them can be a conven- 
ient study guide. 

Suppose that you are taking a psychology course. You have just finished read- 
ing a chapter on motivation and listening to a lecture in class on theories of moti- 
vation. During the lecture, your instructor listed some theories on the board and 
said, “This is important.” You have a test in a few days, and you know what you 
should study: theories of motivation. Your study guide for Maslow’s theory might 
look like the outline shown in Figure 6. The outline has four major details indi- 
cated by the numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4. Stars and indentations signal material that 
supports or explains each of the four major details. 

You could write the outline on a5" X 7" note card. You could make outlines 
on note cards for all of the theories and cover the same four points: the name of 
the originator, the gist of the theory, a weakness, and what makes the theory use- 
ful. How would you study from your guides? You could read and recite the infor- 
mation written on your cards. You could mentally try to fill in details. For exam- 
ple, can you explain each level of need in Maslow’s hierarchy without looking 
back at the chapter? Suppose you get to esteem needs and draw a blank. Suppose 
you can’t even remember Maslow’s definition of esteem. The value of your study 
guide becomes clear: It tells you what information you need to review or reread. 

An outline serves the same purpose as any other type of organizer. It shows 
how ideas relate to one another and to the topic, and it indicates the relative 


Study Guide for Maslow’s Hierarchy of 
Needs 


Maslow’s Hierarchy 


1. Originator: Abraham Maslow 


2 Theory: Five basic needs motivate human behavior 
and form a hierarchy from lowest to highest. 


Lower-level needs have to be met first. 

* Biological, physiological needs (lowest level) 
* Safety 

* Belongingness and love 

* Esteem 


* Self-actualization (highest level) 


5. Weakness of theory: Feople don’t always act 
according to the hierarchy. 
A higher-level need might be satisfied 
before a lower-level need. 


4. Researchers agree theory useful because it describes 
motivation in general. 


importance of the ideas. Outlines use a listing and indentation system that makes 
clear which ideas support one another. 

A study guide that is easy to make is an outline of a chapter’s title and head- 
ings. For an example, see Figure 7 above. By making the guide, you not only 
reveal the writer’s outline, but you also condense the chapter’s most important 
ideas into one review sheet. Instead of re-reading a chapter before a test or flip- 
ping through all the pages to read the headings, simply read the outline on your 
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a Outline of a Chapter’s Title and Headings 


Social Responsibility _ 


The Economic Dimension 


* The Economy 
* Competition 


* Technological Concerns 


_ The Legal Dimension 
_% Laws Regulating Competition 


* Laws Protecting Consumers 


* Laws Frotecting the Environment 
* Laws Fromoting Equity and Safety 


The Ethical Dimension 


_% Ethics As a Force in Social Responsibility 
* Organizational Direction for Ethics and Social 


__ Responsibility 


* Future losues 


The Philanthropic Dimension 
* Quality-of-Life lsoues 
* Philanthropic lsgues 


O.C. Ferrell and John Fraedrich, Business Ethics, Second Edition. Copyright ©1996 by Hougton 
Mifflin Company. Reprinted by permission. 


review sheet. As you read a heading, try to recite the main idea and a few details 
covered in that section. If you can recall the important ideas, then you know the 
material. If you cannot remember some of the information under a certain head- 
ing, then you know exactly which section of the chapter you should study some 
more. If you like to study with a partner, take turns quizzing each other from your 
review sheets. 


_ Branching Diagrams _ 


BRANCHING IS A less formal, less structured technique than outlining or other 
techniques for creating study guides. In a branching diagram, ideas radiate out- 
ward from a central point instead of following a sequence. To branch out from a 
topic, draw a circle in the middle of your page. Inside the circle, write a key word 
or phrase that summarizes the author’s main idea. Draw lines from the circle like 
the spokes of a wheel, but don’t put them too close together. On these lines write 
the major details that support the main idea. Draw more lines coming off these 
lines and write in additional examples that support each of the details. Figure 8 
shows a branching diagram of the five organizational techniques described in this 
chapter. 

Like outlining, branching can also be used as an organizational method for 
writing, speaking, and taking notes. But unlike outlining, which creates a linear 
organizer, branching creates a visual organizer. To brainstorm a topic for writing, 
draw a circle in the center of your paper around your topic. Add branches to the 
circle as ideas occur to you. Unlike outlining, branching does not require that you 
list your ideas in order. You can branch all over your paper, leaving one branch 
when you think of an idea to connect to another branch. You can also use branch- 
ing to diagram the major points of a speech. Transfer your diagram to a5" X 7" 
note card for easy reference during your speech. Finally, branching is a good note- 


Branching Diagram 
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VL 
READ THE FOLLOWING PASSAGE ABOUT the five objectives of financial planning. Using 
a computer, make a study guide for the passage. As explained in this chapter's Computer 
Confidence, for example, you could make an informal outline or experiment with different 
fonts to make important ideas stand out. Share your study guide with the rest of the class 
and discuss any advantages or disadvantages of making study guides on a computer that 


you may have discovered during the process of making your guide. 


For most people, effective financial planning takes into account five lifetime objectives. 
Making money is a goal that can be reached either through employment or investments. 


Managing money so that there is some left over for savings after spending is a goal peo- 


ple can reach by becoming effective consumers. Preparing and following a budget, using 


credit wisely, choosing good investments, ouying economical insurance, establishing inex- 


pensive bank accounts, and keeping accurate records of all transactions are all part of 


being an effective consumer. 


Living well is a goal many people strive for, in part, by trying to achieve financial success. 


Personal achievement, a challenging career, good health, satisfying relationships, com- 


munity service, and material comforts are among some of the factors most people equate 


with living well. The decisions a person makes about all these factors determine the level - 


of income and savings needed to achieve the quality of life he or she desires. 


Becoming financially secure is a goal best achieved through effective money manage- 


ment. People who are financially secure are free from debt and concerns about money. 


They have enough to buy the things they need plus occasional luxuries. They have sav- 


ings, investments, and insurance to maintain their quality of life in the future. 


Planning for the future is a primary reason for saving money and making investments. It 


is a goal of many people who want to save money for their children’s education, to live 


weil in retirement, and to leave an estate for their heirs. This objective, like the other four, is 


a lifetime one. 
Making money, managing money, living well, becoming financially secure, and planning 
for the future are related goals in the sense that achieving one usually requires achieving 


the others. 


taking method to use when listening to a speaker who does not explain ideas se- 
quentially. Add a new branch whenever the speaker makes another point. If the 
speaker returns to a previous point that you have already branched, add another 
line to that branch. 

To study from your branching diagrams, read them over several times. Make 
sure that you understand how the ideas relate. Then turn your diagram over and, 
on a clean sheet of paper, try to recreate your diagram. When you've finished, 
check your new diagram against the original, filling in any details you might 
have missed. 


Using a Computer to Make Study Guides 


Once you become comfortable using your computer to organize notes, you 
can use it to create study guides as well. If you like concept or information 
maps, experiment with ways to arrange your notes on screen. Some software 
programs allow you to place boxes and circles around type. You can also use 
your tabs and margins to set off words or blocks of type in an ordered way. 
Then pencil in boxes or circles on the hard copy. 


If you want a map that shows a hierarchy, your program may allow you to use various type sizes to represent 
levels. Start with the largest type for the most important concept and reduce the type size for each step, ending 
with the least important stage in the smallest type. You can also use type style functions to diagram differences. 
Use capitals, boldface, italics, underlines, double underlines, and plain text to make up your own hierarchy, 
selecting a different style for each idea on your map. Write a key to remember your choices. For example, 

ALL CAPS = most important idea; boldface = secondary idea; italics = supporting detail. 


If you already use the computer to make informal outlines from class notes, you can begin constructing a study 
guide by inputting chapter titles and headings from your textbook in outline form. Then, using the “copy” and 


“move” functions on your computer, pick up portions of your class notes and insert them in appropriate places 
in the chapter outline. 


Try using numbers for main ideas and asterisks (stars) for details. Or make up your own symbols to set off main 
and supporting ideas. You can also use different spacing, type styles, or type sizes to make distinctions. Some 
programs give you a choice of typeface or font so that you can even change the look of the letters. Have fun ex- 


perimenting with different treatments for important ideas until you find one that helps you visualize your out- 
line at test time. 


orm a group with two or three other people in your class. Plan and 
[= rehearse an oral report on an effective study strategy explained in this 
chapter or in another chapter. Choose a strategy that you have used suc- 
cessfully so that your report will have practical value. Define the strategy, 
explain how to use it, and provide examples. Be creative: illustrate your re- 


port with diagrams or other graphics or present your report as a skit. 


oe ee 
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EXERCISE 5 


READ THIS EXCERPT FROM A psychology textbook; then underline and mark it to make the 
important ideas stand out. Using an organizer that best supports your learning style, make a 
study guide. 


Freud's s Structure of Personality. Ha ve you ever rhad. a burning urge to kiss or one some- 
one you're attracted to, or to hit someone who has ‘angered you, only to hear the haunting voice 
of your conscience? How do you resolve these dilemmas? Based on his clinical experiences, Freud believed that 
people are driven byi inner conflicts (conscious VS. unconscious, free association VS. resistance, life vs. death) —and 
that compromise isa necessary solution. Freud thus divided the human pereonalty & into three interacting parts: 
the id,ego,and superego. . : / 
The id is the most primitive part of personality. Present at birth, j eservoir of instincts and biological drives 
that energize us. According to Freud, the id operates according pleasure principle, motivating us to seek _ 
_ immediate and total gratification of all desires. When a person leprived of food, water, air, or sex, a state of ten- - 
sion builds until the need is satisfied, The idi is thus a blind, plea re eeking part of us that aims for the reduction _ 
of all tension. ifthe impulsive, id-dominated infant could. pe ould s scream: “| want it, and! want it now!” 


. : The superego is a meal developed aspect of personal hat motivates us to behavei in ways that. are moral, 


en | e wants’ ofthe id id and the _ 
ffshoot of the ie the part of ee that 


What practical knowledge have you gained from this chapter that you can use to solve real- : 
world problems? To find out, read the following scenario and complete the items after it. 


Midterm exams are two weeks away, and Miranda is worried. The reading in her psychology class is difficult. So much 
information is packed into each chapter—psychologists and their theories, details about experiments, and other im- 
portant facts—that she doesn't know what to study. Her lecture notes are incomplete. When she is interested in the 
topic, she pays attention, listens carefully, asks questions, and, as a result, she takes thorough, well-organized notes. But 
when she is not interested, or when personal problems occupy her mind, her notes are sketchy—if she takes notes at 
all. She remembers a discussion in her student success class about making graphic organizers to condense compli- 
cated information, making it easier to review. “Maybe | should use one of those,” she thinks. Although Miranda is the 
first to admit that her organizational skills need improving, she is not a procrastinator when it comes to studying, and 
she wants to use her two weeks before the exam as productively as possible. She just doesn’t know where to begin. 


1. What is Miranda’s problem? 
2. What are some possible solutions Miranda might consider? 


3. What do you think is the best strategy that Miranda could use to prepare for the exam? 


ee I ee ee ee ee 
ee ee ee De Ee ee ee 
———— 
eee 


4. Write a plan that would help Miranda use her study time productively. 


ee Ee ee IE ane CRE Se eM 
nc ee 
in 
——— 
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review 


To review the chapter, reflect on the following confidence-building 
attitudes, complete Concepts to Understand, and practice your new 
skills at every opportunity. 


ATTITUDES TO DEVELOP 


© commitment to a goal 

@ persistence of effort 

@ openness to new strategies 
e refusal to give up 


CONCEPTS TO UNDERSTAND 
This chapter explains how to organize information and create several types of study guides. Outlines and 
time lines are __________ because they arrange information sequentially according to what comes 
first, next, and so on. These organizers appeal to your sense of order. Maps and other types of 

organizers such as comparison charts and process and branching diagrams are useful 
for nonlinear thinkers because they arrange information in ways that are logical but not necessarily 

. The organizers explained in this chapter share one thing in common: They help you see 
the _____———soamong ideas. All of these organizers are effective although some may work better 


than others, depending on your learning style and the kind of information you need to learn. 


Making organizers is a good idea for several reasons. For one thing, the process of deciding what is impor- 


tant and how to organize it forces you to think about ideas and how they relate to each other. Also, arrang- 


ing the information in a format that appeals to you makes it easier to remember. 


To access additional review exercises, see http://college.hmco.com/success. 


SKILLS TO PRACTICE 

e deciding what is important 
e deciding what to study 

@ organizing information 
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THE KEYS TO creating your study system are twofold: You need to develop ap- 
propriate study skills and to use your learning style. If you have trouble getting 
started when you sit down to study or have trouble staying with it once you have 
started, then you probably don’t have a reliable study system that you consistently 
use. Studying with a system can transform a burdensome chore into a pleasant 
task. You can adopt a proven system such as SQ3R, which is explained in this 
chapter, or you can devise one to fit your learning style and courses. 

Not everyone learns in exactly the same way. As you experiment with study 
systems, remember that you may prefer a certain learning mode—such as visual, 
auditory, or tactile—and that your study system should allow you to use your fa- 
vorite mode. If you see yourself as a visual learner, for example, your study system 
may include making diagrams or charts of information you want to remember. 
Also, your system will work best if you study at the time of day when you are most 
alert and if you study in your preferred learning environment. 

Moreover, a system that you use for college reading and study can be adapted 
to any workplace learning situation that requires you to read, remember, and use 
information to develop reports or complete projects. 

This chapter explains several strategies that will help you create your study 
system: 


* Identify and use the common parts of textbooks and chapters as convenient 
study aids. 


¢ Experiment with proven study systems such as SQ3R. 


* Devise your own system to meet course requirements or specific learning 
tasks. 


EXERCISE 1 


AS A PREREADING EXERCISE, DISCUSS your current study methods with a partner. How do you study from 
textbooks? How do you review for tests? Do you have a study system? What is one aspect of your studying that 
you would like to improve or change? Share your thoughts with the rest of the class. 


Awareness Check 


_ to their functions: in C f umn ey 
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IT’S EASY TO see why students who don’t read textbook assignments make 
poor grades. It may be a little harder to see why students who do read all assigned 
material may still not make the grades they want. There is a big difference be- 
tween reading and studying. You can’t merely read a chapter from first word to 
last and expect to retain the information. You must read actively by underlining, 
making notes, asking questions mentally, and then looking for the answers. Study- 
ing with a system guides your reading so that you can find the information you 
need to complete assignments and prepare for tests. 

Perhaps you ve heard of SQ3R. Developed by Francis P. Robinson in 1941, 
SQ3R is a classic system that is still in use. Millions of students have successfully 
used SQ3R’s five steps, or a variation of them, to improve their reading and study- 
ing. Before reading the detailed explanation of each step, see Figure 1 for an 
overview of the system. 


Survey 

A survey is a quick review or brief overview of an entire textbook or a single chap- 
ter. You can survey a textbook in about ten minutes, and you need do it only once 
to determine what it covers and what helpful aids it contains. This knowledge will 


help you begin your courses with confidence. Surveying also has a practical ad- 
vantage beyond the classroom. You can survey any book that you are thinking of 


Figure 1 


Carol C. Kanar, The Confident Reader, Second Edition. Copyright © 2000 by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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buying. To survey a work of fiction, read the title and the plot summary to get an 
idea of what it is about. The plot summary appears on the back of a paperback or 
inside the jacket of a hardcover book. Read any comments from reviewers to find 
out what they think of the book. Read the first paragraph to see if the author’s 
style and subject matter arouse your interest. Your survey will help you determine 
whether you want to read the book. You can also survey books online at sites like 
http://www.amazon.com or http://www.barnesandnoble.com 

Surveying also has a practical application in the workplace, where a signifi- 
cant amount of information processing occurs. Surveying an article or other 
printed matter is a quick way to assess its importance or usefulness. 


How to Survey a Textbook. Survey a textbook one time only—as soon as 
you buy it—before the first chapter is assigned. Then you can start the class with 


Figure 2 How to Survey a Textbook—Features and Purposes 


Reprinted by permission. 


Carol C. Kanar, The Confident Reader, Second Edition. Copyright © 2000 by Houghton Mifflin Company. 


an advantage: You will already know what topics the course is likely to cover. You 
will also have determined which of the eight common parts your textbook has 
and how they may be useful to you. For example, if you are taking a biology 
course and you find out by surveying your textbook that the book has a glossary, 
then you know that you will be able to save time while studying. It is much 
quicker and easier to look up specialized terms in a glossary than in a dictionary. 
Also, glossary definitions fit the author’s use of terms within the context of a 
book’s subject matter. 

To survey a textbook, examine its parts in the order in which they appear as 
you leaf through the book from beginning to end. Figure 2 lists features common 
to most textbooks, their purposes, and how to survey them. See also Figures 3 and 
4, which illustrate these common textbook parts: title page, copyright page, pref- 
ace, and table of contents. 


How to Survey a Textbook Chapter. Survey a chapter before you read it for 
the first time. Then resurvey chapters that you are reviewing for a major exam. 
Resurveying material that you have not read for a while will refresh your memory. 
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Figure 4 


Preface 


TO THE STUDENT 


The purpose of this textbook is to introduce you to the basic facts and principles of 
chemistry. Chemistry is a vital and dynamic science. It is of fundamental impor- 
tance not only to all the other sciences and modern technology but also to any expla- 
nation of the material things around us. Consider these diverse questions. What is 
the environmental role of ozone in the earth’s atmosphere? What is responsible for 
the red color of Io, one of Jupiter’s moons? And finally, how can we see inside the 
brain of a patient without doing harm? All of these questions involve chemistry, and 
they are just some of the questions you will explore in your reading of this text. I 
hope I have piqued your curiosity. In your study of general chemistry, you will dis- 
cover many things, but ultimately you will find that there is so much more to learn 
and that it is exciting to discover and to question. 

The challenge to any author of a general chemistry text is to present a solid 
understanding of the basic facts and principles of chemistry while retaining the 
excitement of the subject. I feel strongly that the way to do this is by constantly 
relating the subject matter to real substances and problems in the real world. We 
begin the study of chemistry with the discovery of the anticancer activity of a bright 
yellow substance called cisplatin. We use this discovery to illustrate the introduc- 
tory ideas presented. In Chapter 2, we start by looking at sodium (a soft, reactive 
metal) and chlorine (a pale green gas) and the reaction betweeri them to produce 
sodium chloride (ordinary table salt). Each of these substances is quite different, 
and the reaction, which is shown in an accompanying photograph, is a dramatic 
example of the transformation that occurs when substances react. With this vivid 
picture in mind, we go on to explain substances and chemical reactions in terms of 
atomic theory. In each chapter, wherever we introduce basic principles of chemistry, 
we keep close contact with the world of real chemical substances and their everyday 
applications. 


Sample Preface (left) and Table of Contents (right) 
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Your chapter survey will not take long, it will focus your attention, and it will help 
you determine a purpose for reading. To survey a chapter, examine its parts in the 
order in which they appear. Figure 5 lists the parts of most chapters and a purpose 


for surveying them. 


Surveying helps you make assumptions about what a chapter covers. It is a 
prereading activity that focuses your attention on a topic. By relating the topic to 
what you already know, you prepare yourself for the next step in the SQ3R sys- 
tem: asking questions to guide your reading. 


westion 


During your chapter survey, as you read each heading, turn it into a question. The 
heading of a section identifies the topic covered in that section and may serve as a 
clue to the author’s main idea. For example, three questions you could ask about 
the heading “Concentration” are “What is concentration?” “How can I improve 
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Reprinted by permission. 


my concentration?” and “Why is concentration important?” The “what” question 
asks you to read for a definition. The “how” and “why” questions stimulate you to 
think critically about the value of concentration and how to improve it. 

Turning headings into questions guides your reading so that you can find im- 
portant details and examples. Later, as you read each section carefully, try to find 
the answers to your guide questions. You may discover that some of your ques- 
tions are off the topic; but even if they are, you will win. Right or wrong, your 


questions can help you follow the author’s ideas and correct errors in your 
comprehension. 
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EXERCISE 2 


BORROW A TEXTBOOK FROM A friend who is taking a course that you plan to take. Survey the textbook from 
beginning to end and then respond to the following items. 


Book Title: 


Name of Course: 


1. Can you tell from the title whether the book is an introductory text or an advanced text? 
Explain your answer. 


2. How current is the information in the text? In what part of the book did you find your answer? 


| 3. What is the author's purpose? In what part of the book did you find your answer? 


4. Where are chapters listed? Write the title of a chapter whose topic interests you. 


5. Does the book contain a glossary? If so, on what page does it begin? 


6. Does the book contain a bibliography? If so, on what page does it begin? 


Survey to Save Time on the Net 


Surveying is an important prereading step not only for textbooks but for any 
reading you might do. Surveying before reading on the Internet is yet another 
practical application of this essential prereading strategy. Whether you are 
reading your email or researching a topic on the Web, surveying is a time- 
saving first step that will help you sift through irrelevant data to find desired 
information quickly. 


Survey Email 


Log on to the Internet and start your mail program. Any new messages are usually listed by date and time, 
along with the subject lines of their message headers. Survey the subject lines to determine which messages 
may be urgent and which ones can wait. Then you can decide which messages to read first, saving the rest for a 
more convenient time. 


Survey Web Sites 


As an information-gathering and communication tool, the World Wide Web provides access to resources lo- 
cated throughout the world’s libraries, universities, and research institutions. You can browse these resources in 
search of books, periodicals, and other materials. Because resources are so extensive and because not all Inter- 


net connections provide access to the Web, tools such as search engines and web indexes can help you find infor- 
mation quickly. 


u 


A search engine is a program that collects and indexes information from web pages, allowing you to search the 
indexes by topic. Using a search engine, you can generate a list of resources on a topic of your choice, survey 
the list, and select possible sites to visit. To use a search engine, follow these steps: 


1. Choose an engine such as AltaVista or Yahoo and go to its web site. 
2. Select a few key words that describe or relate to your topic. 
3. Type your key words in the appropriate area on the engine's web page. 


4. Click on Search or Enter. 


These steps will generate a list of web sites that relate to your topic. The list may be extensive, depending on 
your topic, and some of the sites listed may be better than others. By surveying the list, you should be able to 
select the sites most likely to provide the information you need. If none of the sites seem appropriate, ask to see 
additional pages that match your key words or start over using new key words. 
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TO PRACTICE SURVEYING WEB SITES, try the following two browsing activities. Then % 
discuss your results with the rest of the class. 


1. Many people have web sites and home pages. Find someone on the Net. 
Choose a person who interests you: an athlete, an entertainer, a senator or 
representative, an artist, or an author. Survey the information that is avail- 
able on the person of your choice, read what interests you, and write a brief 
summary of it. if you need help getting started, see your instructor or visit 
your college's computer or media center. 


2. Most colleges and universities have web sites. A university’s home page is a 
directory to the information available on the site. Find the home page of a 
university of your choice; then survey the home page to find out what in- 
formation or courses are offered to help students improve their learning 
and study skills. If the institution you chose has no such information or 
courses, try another one. Report your findings to the rest of the class. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS EXERCISE is for you to practice surveying a textbook chapter with __ 
group members. Follow the guidelines for successful collaboration that appear on the inside 
back cover. Your tasks are as follows: Select a chapter to survey from Part 2 of The Confi dent 
Student. Each person must survey the chapter and write answers to items 1-7 within a time 


limit of ten minutes. Let one group member serve as timekeeper. Discuss your answers, resolv- 
ing any differences of opinion to arrive at consensus. Your best answers should be recorded on 
a separate sheet of paper to be handed in along with the group evaluation. 


Chapter Title: 


1. What are the chapter goals or objectives? 


a ee EEE SEEDERS 


2. According to the introductory section or paragraph, how will the information contained in this 


chapter help you? 


rn UE 


iar 
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3. List three major headings and turn each one into a question to guide your reading. 


Headings Questions 


4. How many visual aids are there? What kind? 


5. List two key words or terms that you should remember. 


6. List a major point that is emphasized in the summary. 


7. What skill or topic is covered in the first exercise? 


Group Evaluation: 


What have you learned about surveying? Is surveying a strategy that you will use? Why or why not? Did your 
group complete its tasks successfully? What improvements can you suggest? How will you find answers to your 
eectone — 


Re@at 


Read slowly and carefully, concentrating on one section at a time. Don’t worry 
about how long you take. Although you may wish you could read faster, it takes 
time to absorb new ideas. Do not skip unfamiliar words or technical terms. If you 
can’t infer their meanings from context, look them up in the book’s glossary or in 
a dictionary. Then, be sure to reread the sentence in which each new word appears 
to make sure that you understand it. Carefully examine each diagram, chart, illus- 
tration, table, or other visual aid. Often, ideas that are hard to understand when 
you first read about them are easier to comprehend in a diagram or other graphic. 
After reading, try to determine the main idea of the section. Summarize this 
idea in a marginal note that will aid your recall when you review. Read through 
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bookstore to survey the 
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chosen. This will enable 
you to see what the 
course will cover and 
whether the level of the 
material is suited to your 
background and skills. 
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the section again and underline the main idea and key details or examples. 

If a section seems particularly technical or complex, you may have to read it 
more than once. You may also have to restate the author’s ideas in your own 
words to get the information into your long-term memory. 

Making notes, underlining or highlighting, and constructing study guides are 
essential steps of active reading. They help you think critically about what you 
read, they make studying a productive activity, and they enhance memory. 


Recitation is an essential aid to memory. After reading a section, try to state— 
aloud or silently—the important ideas covered in that section. If you find this 
hard to do, you probably have not understood the section and need to reread it. 
However, if the important ideas stand out, then you are probably comprehending 
what you read. Reciting not only increases your memory’s power; it also helps you 
monitor your comprehension. 


eview 

Review a chapter immediately after reading it. One quick way to review it is by 
resurveying the chapter. Go over any notes you made in the margins and see if 
they still make sense to you. Reread any underlined or highlighted passages. Also, 
review a chapter before you take a test. It is a good idea to review a chapter at least 
once between your first reading and your last pre-test review. With practice, you 
will discover how often you must review a chapter in order to keep the informa- 
tion in your long-term memory. 


THE SQ3R READING AND STUDY system is taught at most colleges and universities, 
either in reading courses or in student success courses. Find out more about SQ3R online. 
Use these key words as a starting point: SQ3R, study skills, and study systems. See also 

http://college.hmco.com/success. 


Be Proactive About Studying 


tephen R. Covey, author of The Seven Habits of Highly Effective 
People, says that people are either proactive or reactive in their 


” responses to life's circumstances. Proactive people take initiative 
and accept responsibility for what happens to them. Reactive people 
lack initiative; instead of taking responsibility for what happens, they 
blame other people or outside events. The first and most important of 


Covey’s seven habits is to be proactive. Being proactive means being in 
control of how you feel, what you think, and what you do. Being proactive means accepting responsibility for 
your own success or failure. Being proactive also means choosing your actions, accepting the consequences, and 
modifying your behavior as needed to achieve success. 


When it comes to studying, are you reactive or proactive? Language is a key. The language of reactive people, ac- 
cording to Covey, relieves them of responsibility. For example, if you say,“I can't make a good grade in that class,” 
then you are saying that you are not responsible. Rather, someone or something is preventing you from making 
good grades in the class. If you say,“I don’t have time to study” instead of managing your time, you are allowing 
the factor of limited time to control you. If you say,“I have to study,” then you mean that you are not free to 
choose this action; instead, someone or something is forcing you to do it. 


To be proactive about studying, you must first take control of your language. The following is an example of how _ 


language can either limit or expand your horizons. When you say,“I can’t make a good grade in that class,” you 
convince yourself that there is no reason to try. As a result, you give up. You stop studying. The belief that you 
can’t make a good grade becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy. But if you become proactive and instead say,“I 
choose to make good grades in that class,” then you realize that grades are the result of your own decisions and 
your own effort. You can then accurately assess what your strengths and weaknesses are and choose appropriate 
study systems or strategies that will get you the results that you want. 


The following chart lists reactive statements about studying and their proactive counterparts. Use the chart to 


assess your own language. Ask yourself,“Am | reactive or proactive?” Then take steps to modify your language 
and behavior as needed. 


— 


‘ 
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Reactive Statements Proactive Statements 


| don't have time to study. can make time for studying. 
| have to study. | can choose whether, when, and how to study. 
| must pass this test. | will study and do my best to pass this test. 


I'm just no good at math. | can improve my math skills. 


| can't understand this chapter. | will use a study system to understand this chapter. 


My instructor gave me aB on the test. | earned a B on the test. 


How does Covey’s advice, be proactive, relate to locus of control? Those who have an external locus of control are 
reactive because they expect others to motivate them. Those who have an internal locus of control are proactive 
because they are self-motivated. How does proactivity relate to goal setting, time management, and problem 
solving? In every case, the proactive response of selecting a desired outcome and taking the steps necessary to 
achieve it puts you in control of your life and learning. With control comes confidence and increased self-esteem. 


To pursue this topic further, do an online search using the key words Stephen R. Covey, Seven Habits of Highly Effec- 
tive People, motivation, and values. 


7: about the courses you are taking, the difficulty level of the text- 


books, the types of tests and assignments required, and the problems 


and successes you have had in meeting course objectives. Then select one 


course. Devise a plan that will help you be proactive about learning the kinds 


of information taught in that course. Summarize your results in writing. 


NO ONE HAS discovered the best way to learn because no system works for 
everyone all the time. What is best for you—what helps you read, study, and re- 
member information—depends on your learning style. Commitment and consis- 
tency are the study attitudes that lead to success in college. Finding a study system 
that works, making a commitment to learn, and using your system consistently 
are much more important than which particular system you use. Also, don’t ex- 
pect instant improvement. Give your system time to work, be persistent, and im- 
provement will come. Most study systems are variations on the basic one, SQ3R. 
Try SQ3R first and see if it works for you. Or use it as a starting point to create 
your own study system by varying the steps to fit your preferred way of learning 
and the material that you need to study. 


For Mathematics Courses 


Add a practice step for solving problems. In math courses you learn mathematical 
operations and procedures. To master them, you must practice, so doing the prac- 
tice exercises in your math textbook is an essential part of studying for the course. 
Before you start a new assignment, review the previous one since each new skill or 
concept builds on previously learned skills or concepts. Don’t attempt to do the 
exercises in a new chapter until you have first read the chapter and studied the ex- 
ample problems. 

Your review step in a math course should include a review of mathematical 
terms. Math has a specialized vocabulary. Every chapter in a math textbook is 
filled with new terms to learn. In fact, terms and definitions often appear in bold 
type, italics, or a special color. As you read a chapter, make a list of terms and defi- 
nitions. When you study, review your list. Many students who have done well in 
math courses say that learning the language of math has been an important key to 
their success. 

Your studying for a math class will be most productive if you do it as soon 
after the class meets as possible, while explanations are still fresh in your mind. 


For Science Courses 


Add a draw step to supply a visual mode for getting information into your long- 
term memory. Make your own diagrams of processes and concepts such as repro- 
duction and food chains. Draw organisms and label their parts. Your diagram of a 
complex process may be easier for you to remember than a list of the steps would 
be. When you recite, describe processes and state principles in your own words. If 
your preferred mode of learning is auditory, recitation will be an important step 
for you. You'll find it easier to retrieve your own words from memory during an 
exam than to recall someone else’s words that you have memorized. Make flash 
cards of specialized terms to recite from and review. 


For Literature Courses 


Expand the recite and review steps of SQ3R to include interpret, evaluate, and 
write. In a literature course you must interpret the theme of a story, the meaning 
of a poem, or the development of a character, and you must evaluate the worth or 
literary merit of what you have read. Put your thoughts in writing to prepare for 
papers and essay exams. Underlining and marking your book can help you re- 
member the characters and events of a story or a novel. Mark words and phrases 
that identify characters or suggest a theme. Write plot summaries of stories. Make 
flash cards of important literary terms. Write a brief statement of your interpreta- 
tion of a poem’s meaning. While reading literary criticism, summarize in your 
own words the critic’s evaluation of the story, poem, or novel. Then write your 
own evaluation of the significance of the literary work that you are studying. 


For Foreign Language Courses 


As in math courses, practice exercises are an essential part of studying a foreign 
language. Exercises help you learn new words, verb conjugations, and parts of 
speech. They also provide practice in using words in different contexts so that you 
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can develop your skill in forming sentences and translating from one language to 
another. Follow a regular study routine. Review the previous chapter, read the new 
chapter, and then do the practice exercises as soon as possible after your class has 
met. Spend a lot of time reciting new words and meanings and drilling yourself 
on verb conjugations through all the tenses. To the review step of SQ3R, add mak- 
ing flash cards for terms and conjugation charts for verbs. Recite from these and 
use them to review for tests. 


For Social Science Courses 


When you underline and mark during the read step, focus on theories and princi- 
ples of behavior and research findings that support a certain theory. Make charts 
to compare theories and recite from your charts. 


Other ways to vary SQ3R may take into account whether you prefer to study 
alone or with someone else and whether you prefer visual, verbal, auditory, or tac- 
tile modes of learning. For example, if you prefer to study with someone, do your 
surveying, questioning, and reading on your own but recite and review with a 
study partner. If you prefer auditory modes of instruction, tape the material you 
want to review—a list of vocabulary words and definitions, for example—and 
then listen to the tape. If you prefer visual modes of learning, make charts, dia- 
grams, and illustrations for review. If taking notes from textbooks and outlining 
information that you need to remember are strategies that work for you, by all 
means, use them. You will have to resort to these strategies if you are studying 
from library books or materials your professor has put on reserve. 

As part of your review for any course, connect and reflect. Make connections 
between what you already know and what you have learned. How does what you 
are learning add to or change what you already know? Reflect on ways in which 
you Can use new information or apply it in different contexts. For example, use 
the research and writing skills acquired in a composition class to write papers and 
compile reports due in other classes. Use the information learned in one course as 
a source of topics for writing papers in other courses. The interpersonal skills that 
you learn in a business course may improve your relations with others at work. 
The skills learned in an accounting course may help you improve the way you 
keep track of your spending. Through connection and reflection, you can person- 
alize what you have learned, making the information your own so that you are 
less likely to forget it. 

Once you have settled on a study system that works, use it consistently. Know- 
ing that you have a study system will make you feel confident that you can learn 
and remember. Also, if you are like many students and have trouble getting 
started when you try to study, a study system will provide the starting point you 
need. Figure 6 is a summary of ways to vary the SQ3R study system to meet spe- 
cific course needs. It shows that surveying, questioning, and reading, reciting, and 
reviewing are essential for studying every subject. Variations in the system can be 
made in the way you apply the steps or in the addition of a step. As you become 
more comfortable using a study system, you will think of many more variations. 
Some of them may be better for you than those suggested in this chapter because 
they will be based on your learning style. 


Figure 6 | Howto Vary the SQ3R Study System 


EXERCISE 6 


Do YOu KNOW WHAT TO study for your courses? List the courses that you are taking and the kinds of informa- 
tion that you are expected to learn.To help yourself with this ever es look at the assignments you have beech 
doing for these courses and at ~ Fests. 


Course Information 


how find the type of information you listed in the“What to Study” column in Figure 6. Look at the“Your Gosia 
column for ways to build the best study system for yourself. 
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READ THE NEXT ASSIGNED CHAPTER in one of your textbooks and try out the SQ3R study 
system. When you have finished, answer the following questions. 


Yes No 


O 


C1] 1. Did surveying the chapter before reading it give you an idea of 
what the chapter would cover? 


[1 2. Were you able to formulate questions from the headings to guide 
your reading? 


(1) 3. Did you find answers to most of your questions as you read each 
section? 


Ci 4. After doing the reading, did you know what to underline? 
C} 5. Did you make any marginal notes? 


O 6. Did you find any material that would be easier to understand if 
you were to diagram it to make it more visual? 


O 7. After reciting and reviewing, did you have a thorough understand- 
ing of the information contained in the chapter? 


1 8. Did you vary the SQ3R system? If so, how and why? 


{1 9. Given your learning style, is SQ3R an effective system for you? 
Why or why not? 


C1 10. How can you adapt SQ3R to fit your learning style? 


What practical knowledge have you gained from this chapter that you can use to solve real- 
world problems? To find out, read this scenario and a complete the items that follow it: 


To support himself while attending college, Samuel works asa aeecach assistant at a local newspaper. His jobistore- 


search a topic, read relevant articles and reports, and then summarize them for his boss. Samuel has good library and 


Internet skills, so he has no trouble finding the information he needs. However, reading the articles is difficult for him. 
Samuel loses interest in some of the topics, and he alwa ys has trouble remembering what he has read. He spends a lot 
of time rereading material, so it takes him forever to get his work done. He is worried that his college assignments may 
suffer as a result. “You need a reading system, “said a friend of his. “Why?” asked Samuel. “Reading is reading.” 


1. What is Samuel’s problem? 


2. What are Samuel’s strengths? 


3. Which of Samuel's strategies seem to be ineffective? 


4. What strategies would you suggest that Samuel try and why? 
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review 


To review the chapter, reflect on the following confidence-building 
attitudes, complete Concepts to Understand, and practice your new 


skills at every opportunity. 


ATTITUDES TO DEVELOP 


© commitment to learning 
@ consistency of effort 
e willingness to persist 


CONCEPTS TO UNDERSTAND 

Making graphic aids of material that you want to remember is especially helpful if your preferred learning 
style is _____. Remember, too, that the best study system is one which you create that takes 
into account the characteristics of your ____ and the kind of information 


you need to remember. 


Depending on how you use them, your textbooks can be either indispensable tools or dead weight in your 
backpack. To get the most out of your textbooks and their individual chapters, become familiar with their 


common parts,and _____________ them before you begin to study. 


Use textbook parts to help you find information you need. For example, look up a topic in the 
quickly and easily instead of wasting time flipping through the pages of the text to find 


it. Use the parts of a chapter to form questions in your mind to guide your reading. 


In addition to knowing how to use your books and how the information they contain is organized, you 


need a study system to help you understand and remember what you read. _______ is only one 


of many systems. The best system for you is one that works, whether you adopt someone else’s or create 


your own. 


To access additional review exercises, see http://college.hmco.com/success. 


SKILLS TO PRACTICE 

@ using textbook and chapter study aids 
@ using the SQ3R system 

e creating your own system 


fea on what you tae le med bbe! Suny systems and Sous. you é can ee appl that 


information. Us the following list of questions to stimulate your thinking; then write 
your reflections. Your response may include answers to one or more of the questions. 
Incorporate in your writing specific information from this chapter. 


Evaluate the study system you now use. What works, what doesn’ t work, and why? 


What is your most demanding course? What have you learned fom ‘as chapter that wall” 
help you improve the way you study for that course? 


How can you Bee SQ3R to meet the needs of your courses? 


How do you plan tou this chapter’ s information to create your most effective study 
system? 


Of all the attitudes and skills fisted in the chapter review, which do oe think will be most 
ae at werk or in your rect? 
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READING IS A lifelong skill and a key to success in college and career. As a col- 
lege student, you must read, understand, and remember information not only 
from textbooks, but also from journals, periodicals, and other sources. In any 
career, good reading skills will help you understand correspondence (including 
email), manuals, graphics, and written specifications. In your personal life, too, 
active reading habits and good reading skills can help you make sense of nutrition 
labels, contracts, newspaper articles, and information printed on web sites. 

Reading is also a necessary part of any study system. You can gain essential 
information from your textbooks by employing these three strategies to improve 
the way you read. 


* Take control of your reading process by becoming an active reader. 
* Read for main ideas, details, and their implications. 


* Use a marking system to focus your attention and identify information to 
recite and review. 


To find out whether you are an active reader, complete Awareness Check. 


Awareness Check 
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READERS FALL INTO two categories: active readers and passive readers. Active 
readers control their interest level and concentration. They read with a purpose: 
They know what information to look for and why. Active readers constantly ques- 
tion what they read. They relate the author’s ideas to their own experience and 
prior knowledge. On the other hand, passive readers are not in control of their 
reading. They lose interest easily and give in to distractions. They read the same 
way that they watch television programs and movies, expecting others to engage 
them and keep their attention. A common passive reading experience is to “wake 
up” in the middle of a paragraph, wondering what it is all about. Active readers 
control the process of reading; passive readers are unaware that reading is a 
process they can control. 

The key to active reading is to interact with the text, to engage your mind with 
the author’s. Taking notes, marking the text, questioning, thinking about the au- 
thor’s ideas, even talking them over with a friend—these are all ways to interact 
with the text. Passive readers do none of these things. They open the book to the 
assigned chapter and read from the first word to the last without really thinking 
about the author’s ideas. As a result, they can’t decide what is important, don’t 
know what to review, and soon forget what they have read. Consequently, passive 
readers often feel “lost” in class. The chart in Figure 1 compares active and passive 
readers. 

Becoming an active reader takes self-motivation, a commitment to try proven 
strategies, the desire to succeed, and the persistence to make it happen. To read 
actively, follow these suggestions: 


Active and Passive Readers 


* Set a realistic reading goal. Don't try to read sixty pages all at once. Break 
up the assignment into two or three sessions—for whatever amount of time 
you think you can maintain optimum concentration. If you feel your con- 


centration slipping before your time is up, stop, take a break, and then refo- 
cus your attention. 
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* Read with a purpose. Know what you are expected to get out of the assign- 
ment. Perhaps you will be tested on the material or asked to summarize the 
information, or perhaps you have several questions in mind that you expect 
the assignment to answer. Having specific information to look for may help 
you keep your attention focused on your reading and should give you a rea- 
son to talk yourself out of any boredom or lack of interest. 


* Read with a pen or highlighter so you can mark parts of the chapter that 
answer your questions, suggest possible test questions, explain concepts, or 
expand on topics covered in class lectures. If you are reading from a library 
book or other source that you cannot mark, take notes on note cards or ina 
notebook, making sure to label them with the source’s title, page number, 
web site address (or URL), or any other identifying information you may 
need later. 


e 


Review and recite from your notes or markings. Reviewing helps reinforce 
your learning so that it stays in your memory. Reciting from notes or text- 
book markings provides another pathway into your memory: the auditory 
sense. Reciting is especially helpful for those who have an auditory learning 
preference, but anyone can benefit from it. 


The more active you become in taking control of your reading process, the 
less likely you will be to lapse into passive reading habits. As an active reader, you 
are doing something throughout the process, whether it is marking the text, stop- 
ping to think about what you have read, re-reading difficult passages, asking ques- 
tions and looking for answers, or reciting from your notes and markings. These 
activities aid in the transfer of information from your short-term memory to your 
long-term memory. 

You can become aware of the times when you are either comprehending well 
or poorly. To read actively and consciously, you must be able to follow the devel- 
opment of ideas as they occur in a chapter or other source. One way you can do 
this is by reading for the main idea, details, and their implications. 


Topic sentence: 
Main Idea 


Support sentences: 
Details 


Concluding sentence 


tails, and Implication: 


IDEAS DEVELOP FROM words to sentences, to paragraphs, to larger units of 
meaning such as multiparagraph essays, articles, and textbook chapters. The sen- 
tences in a paragraph are related: They all support one main idea. The paragraphs 
in a longer passage are similarly related: They all support the one central idea of 
the entire passage. This is why the main idea of a multiparagraph passage such as 
a textbook chapter or newspaper article is often called the central idea to distin- 
guish it from the main idea of each paragraph. 

In a textbook chapter, the title and introductory paragraphs usually provide 
strong clues to the chapter’s central idea. In fact, the central idea of a longer pas- 
sage is often stated near the beginning. Therefore, you can use the title and intro- 
duction to create a context for reading. For example, the title of this chapter, 
Becoming an Active Reader, and the introductory paragraphs make clear that the 
central idea is that several strategies can help you become an active reader. Both 
the title and the introductory paragraphs should raise two questions in your 
mind: “What is an active reader?” and “What are the strategies?” Using these as 
guide questions, you can read the chapter to find the answers. Each paragraph 
within a chapter provides important information that is essential to your under- 
standing of the entire chapter’s central idea. 

To improve your reading, begin by learning how to find a paragraph’s main 
idea. A paragraph can be anywhere from one to several sentences long, and it may 
contain three types of sentences: 


1. The topic sentence is a direct statement of the author’s main idea. 


2. The support sentences contain major or minor details that develop, or 
explain, the main idea. 


3. The concluding sentence may restate the main idea, introduce a new but 
related idea, make an inference, end the paragraph with another detail, or 
provide a transition to the next paragraph. 


For examples of these three kinds of sentences, read the next paragraph and 
the explanation that follows it. 


Adjusting to college can be difficult for students because of the pressures they 
face from family, instructors, and friends. Family members, for example, may 
expect a student to add studying and attending classes to his or her other respon- 
sibilities. They may resent being asked to take on more chores or spending time 
alone while the student studies. A student who faces this kind of pressure from 
family may have difficulty reaching desired goals. Another pressure students face 
is from instructors. From the student’s point of view, each instructor acts as if the 
student has no other courses to take. Add to this the need to get to every class on 
time, to attend class regularly, and to keep up with all assignments. Friends can 
also make a student’s adjustment difficult. For one thing, they may pressure a 
student to put off studying to engage in leisure-time activities. Friends who are 
not attending college feel threatened and, without meaning to, may do or say 
things that can make a student wonder if college is worth it. To overcome these 
pressures, a college student must have a strong desire to succeed. 
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The first sentence of this paragraph is the topic sentence, which states the 
author’s main idea: Pressures from family, instructors, and friends can make stu- 
dents’ adjustment to college difficult. The last sentence of the paragraph is the 
concluding sentence. In between are the support sentences, which give examples 
of three kinds of pressures and explain how these pressures can make it difficult 
for a student to adjust to college. The concluding sentence then introduces a new 
but related idea: Students can overcome these pressures. 


Find the Main idea 


In a paragraph, an author may express the main idea in one of two ways: (1) by 
stating it directly in a topic sentence, as in the example paragraph about pressures 
students face, or (2) by implying it through the choice of details and use of key 
words. 

Now read another paragraph about students’ pressures: 


Some parents insist that a student carry a full-time load and maintain an A or B 
average while also working part-time and sharing household tasks. A student 
who has too many things to do may not be able to do any one of them very well. 
Another pressure students face is from instructors expectations. Instructors ex- 
pect students to arrive on time, to attend class regularly, and to keep up with all 
assignments. They also expect students to participate in class, ask questions, and 
do extra work or get help outside of class if they are having trouble meeting 
course objectives. Friends, too, can make a student’s adjustment difficult. For one 
thing, they may pressure a student to put off studying in order to party or to en- 
gage in some other leisure-time activity. Friends who choose not to attend college 
may try to make a student feel guilty for leaving them behind. To overcome these 
pressures, a college student must have a strong desire to succeed. 


This paragraph has no topic sentence, but several clues can help you infer the au- 
thor’s main idea. From the third sentence, which begins, “Another pressure,” you 
can infer that the first two sentences explain one kind of pressure and that now 
you are reading about another kind. The sixth sentence, which begins, “Friends, 


too,” introduces a third pressure students face. In the last sentence, the phrase 


“these pressures’ is the strongest clue that the paragraph is about the effects of the 
three kinds of pressure. 

When a paragraph has no topic sentence, the author’s main idea is implied by 
the details in the supporting sentences. Once you identify the idea or topic that all 
the details support, you should be able to state the author’s main idea in your own 
words. 

To find the author’s main icea, read a paragraph carefully and then follow 


| these steps: 


1. Look for the topic sentence. It can be anywhere in the paragraph, but it is 
often the first sentence. The topic sentence is the most general sentence in 
the paragraph. It combines the author’s topic and opinion, and it summa- 
rizes all the information presented in the support sentences. The topic sen- 
tence expresses the author’s main idea. 


2. If the main idea is not stated in a topic sentence, identify the topic by in- 
ferring it from the details. Ask yourself, “What one idea do all the sentences 


You may get more out 
of your reading by 
discussing the author's 
ideas with members of a 
study group. 


in the paragraph support?” Look for signal words—such as for one thing, 
another, and for example—that introduce major details. 


3. Determine the author’s opinion about the topic. In general, what does the 
author say to expand your knowledge about the topic? Does the author ex- 
plain how to do something? Does the author compare two things? Does the 
author explain why something exists or give reasons as to why something 
happens in a certain way? Does the author argue for or against one point of 


view? By identifying the author’s opinion, you may be able to infer the 
main idea. 


Finding the Details 


By itself, the main idea is only a statement of fact or opinion that means little 


without evidence to support it. An author’s evidence may include three types of 
details. 


e Facts 
¢ Reasons 


¢ Examples 


Facts. A fact is an observation, quotation, statistic, date, number, report of an 
event, or expert testimony that can be verified. For example, if a movie critic says 
there are twelve shootings within the first seven minutes of a new action film, you 
can verify this information by seeing the movie and counting the shootings that 
occur within the first seven minutes. 


The authors of the following paragraph support the main idea with facts: 


Most children receive the news of their parents’ divorce as a shock, followed by 
depression, denial, anger, and low self-esteem. Fantasies of parental reconcilia- 


© Ron Sherman 
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EXERCISE 2 


FIND THE MAIN IDEA IN each paragraph. If the main idea is stated, underline it. If the main idea is implied, write a 
sentence that expresses it. 


1. Increases in the number of college-level jobs depend generally on the overall rate of economic and employ- 
ment growth in the United States but more specifically on employment growth in occupations that typically re- 
quire college graduates. Additional college-level jobs open up in occupations when skill requirements or business 
practices change, resulting in employers hiring college graduates to fill positions formerly held by less educated 
workers, a phenomenon known as educational upgrading. A significant number of openings for college graduates 
will also arise as workers holding existing college-level jobs leave the labor force and need to be replaced... 


From“1994-2005: Lots of College-Level Jobs—But Not for All Graduates,” Kristina J. Shelley, Occupational Outlook Quar- 
terly, Summer 1996, Vol. 40, No. 2, Office of Employment Projections, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 


2. You may frequently hear the terms drug abuse and drug addiction in certain college classes. Although all forms 
of drug addiction are classified as drug abuse, not all drug abuse is considered addictive. Drug abuse may be only 
an occasional indiscretion with a chemical substance, whereas addiction suggests a regular, dependent pattern of 
substance abuse. The individual who likes to get intoxicated for the weekend game may simply be abusing alcohol, 
but the person who makes drinking a dominant part of each day’s activities is addicted to alcohol. 


From Toward a Self-Managed Life Style, 3rd ed., Robert L. Williams and James D.Long, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1988. 


3. Some carcinogens in the environment are present in such low concentrations that their effects can scarcely be 
noted. But one carcinogenic agent has an effect so strong that it cannot be ignored: cigarette smoking. Lung can- 
cers, nearly 90 percent of which are caused by smoking, are now the leading cause of death from cancer among 
men and women in the United States. A decision to avoid smoking virtually ensures that an individual will not suf- 


fer from this disease. 


From Biology, Joseph S. Levine and Kenneth R. Miller, D.C. Heath and Company, 1991. 


tion are almost universal. The adjustment period for children varies according to 
their age and emotional maturity, but usually children resume normal develop- 
ment within a year or two. Judith Wallerstein and Joan Kelly (1980) found that 
five years after a divorce 34 percent of children were resilient and happy, 29 per- 
cent were doing reasonably well, and 37 percent were depressed, looking back 
toward life before the divorce with longing. These researchers have noted age dif- 
ferences in their studies of children of divorce. Very young children and older 
adolescents seem to handle the situation best; adjustment appears most difficult 
for children ages seven to eleven. 


From Toward a Self-Managed Life Style, 3rd ed., Robert L.Williams and James D.Long, : 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1988. 


The authors’ main idea, stated in the third sentence, is that the time it takes 
for children to adjust to their parents’ divorce varies with the age and maturity of 
the children. The authors’ supporting evidence is their summary of the findings 
of the researchers Wallerstein and Kelly. Using the appropriate database, you 
could verify the authors’ details by going to the original sources where those 
authors reported their findings. 


Reasons. Authors use reasons to support a main idea when their purpose is to 
explain why something happens, why something is important, why one thing is 
better than another, or why they feel or think as they do. Think of reasons as the 
causes that are responsible for producing certain effects, results, or outcomes. For 
example, a sportswriter may use reasons to explain why a basketball team lost an 
important game that it was favored to win. Or a political commentator might 
write an article explaining reasons for a presidential candidate’s popularity among 
a certain group of voters. 

In the following paragraph, reasons support the author’s main idea: 


One of the most important goals that a college student can aim for is an ex- 
panded vocabulary. One reason this goal is so important is that an expanded vo- 
cabulary can improve students’ writing. With sufficient words and definitions at 
their command, students will have less difficulty writing what they mean. Also, 
increased reading improves vocabulary, which leads to greater comprehension. A 
third reason for improving vocabulary is the confidence students feel when they 
use words accurately. Students are less afraid to speak out in class discussions or 
to give reports and speeches when they know they are not going to mispronounce 
or misuse words. Increasing the vocabulary is a worthwhile goal for students who 
also want to improve their speaking, reading, and writing. 


The main idea of this paragraph is that an expanded vocabulary is an impor- 
tant goal that students should try to reach. The main idea is stated in a topic sen- 
tence, which is the first sentence of the paragraph. The author supports the main 
idea with reasons that explain why students should increase their vocabularies. 


1. An expanded vocabulary improves writing. 
2. An increased vocabulary improves reading. 
3. An improved vocabulary results in confidence. 


The signal phrases “one reason” and “third reason” help you locate the major 
details. The second reason follows the signal word also. 


Examples. Examples are situations, instances, or even people that authors use 
to illustrate, support, or clarify a main idea. Authors may use one extended exam- 
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ple or several short ones. Or they may support a main idea with an example, then 
use facts or reasons as additional evidence. Some use examples as minor details to 
explain and clarify major details. 

Notice how the authors of the next paragraph use examples: 


Many legends were based on bizarre possibilities of matings between individuals 
of different species. The wife of Minos, according to Greek mythology, mated with 
a bull and produced the Minotaur. Folk heroes of Russia and Scandinavia were 
traditionally the sons of women who had been captured by bears, from which 
these men derived their great strength and so enriched the national stock. The 
camel and the leopard also mated from time to time, according to the early natu- 
ralists, who were otherwise unable—and it is hard to blame them—to explain an 
animal as improbable as the giraffe (the common giraffe still bears the scientific 
name of Giraffa camelopardalis). Thus folklore reflected early and imperfect 
glimpses into the nature of hereditary relationships. 


From Helena Curtis and N. Sue Barnes, Biology, 5th ed.,Worth Publishers, Inc., 1989. 


In the first sentence of this paragraph, the authors state the idea that many 
legends are based on strange matings between members of different species. 
Examples of three legends support this main idea: 


1. The Minotaur was a legendary being born of Minos’s wife, who mated 
with a bull. 


2. Russian and Scandinavian folk heroes were believed to have great strength 
because they were the sons of women who had mated with bears. 


_ 3. Because the giraffe was such an odd-looking creature, a legend developed 
that giraffes were the offspring of camels and leopards. 


These examples, or major details, are easy to understand. The authors also 
add a minor detail that makes the giraffe example even more interesting: The 
animal’s scientific name reflects earlier scientists’ beliefs about its heredity. 


READ EACH PASSAGE AND DETERMINE whether the details are mainly facts, reasons, or examples. Then check 


the appropriate box. — 


1. _ Notwo people spend their money in exactly the same way because personal values influence financial deci- 
sions. Our values shape our standard of what we want our lives to be. Values are fundamental beliefs of what is 


important, desirable, and worthwhile that serve as the basis for goals. Each of us is different from others in the 
ways we value education, spiritual life, health, employment, credit use, family life, and many other factors. Values 
change little over a lifetime. Personal financial goals grow out of our values because we consider some things 
more important or desirable than others. Thus our personal values dictate our financial plans. 


From Thomas E. Garman and Raymond E. Forgue, Personal Finance, Fourth Edition. Copyright © 1994 by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Used with permission. 


L] Facts CL] Reasons [] Examples 
(Continued) 


Memo to All Employees 
From J. Todd, Manager 


It is with deep regret that | inform you of the passing of one whose life has been an example to all of us. Spot 
was the mainstay of Curtis Nursery and Landscaping. The first to arrive and the last to leave, he greeted 


everyone warmly. He was a friend to all and discriminated against none. Who among us has not sought 


Spot's company when in need of a little cheering up? Spot has never been one to miss a day at work. This 
morning, we knew something was wrong when he was not waiting for us in the back of the truck. Instead, 
we found him in his favorite place under the house, where he had died peacefully during the night. A gentle- 
man among dalmations, he will be missed. 


L] Facts L] Reasons C1) Examples 


3. Although projections indicate there will be more openings over the 1994-2005 period than there were dur- 
ing the 1983-94 period, even more entrants are expected, making for somewhat increased competition in the job 
market for future college graduates.... Between 1994 and 2005, job openings will average 1,040,000 annually, 
while college graduates joining the labor force are expected to average 1,340,000 each year. During the earlier 
11-year period, openings averaged 970,000, while entrants averaged 1,180,000. Since the number of college gradu- 
ate jobseekers will grow more quickly than the number of college-level jobs, the proportion of college graduate 
entrants expected to end up in noncollege jobs or unemployed will grow from 19 percent to over 22 percent. 


From“1994-2005: Lots of College-Level Jobs—But Not for All Graduates,” Kristina J. Shelley, Occupational Outlook Quar- 
terly, Summer 1996, Vol.40, No. 2, Office of Employment Projections, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 


1] Facts L] Reasons CL] Examples 


To see an implications means to infer an idea that is implied, not stated. When the 
author’s main idea is unstated, you must infer it from the details that are given. 
You might see many implications in an author’s main idea and details, but most 
can be classified into one of two categories. Personal implications are those you 
can see by relating information you have read to what you know and have experi- 
enced. Inferential implications are educated guesses or conclusions you can draw 
about what an author means based on stated details. The ability to see implica- 
tions enables you to use the information you gain from your reading to under- 
stand or learn something else. 


Personal Implications. You probably see some personal implications in every 
day’s events because your experience tells you what to expect or what seems likely. 
Suppose you are absent from several classes, and the next time you attend, the 

classroom is empty. You wait ten minutes, and still no one shows up. You conclude 


that class must not be meeting for some reason that was announced during your 
absence. 
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When you log on to your favorite web site, you know the information will be 
accurate and up-to-date because every time you have visited the site in the past, 
the information you have gained has proven to be reliable. 

The manager of the company where you are employed needs someone to 
work overtime. You assume she will ask you because she knows you need the extra 


| money and because you have helped out before. 


Earlier in this chapter you found the main idea and details in a paragraph 
about the pressures students face from instructors, family, and friends. Now read a 
paragraph about another common source of pressure: 


Stress 1s one pressure you bring on yourself when you go to class unprepared or 
when you don’t manage your time effectively. Poor preparation results in inat- 
tention and that “lost” feeling. When you haven't read the assignment, you can’t 
enter into the class discussion. If you haven't studied for a test, you are not likely 
to do well. In either situation, knowing your performance is not at its best creates 
stress. Being unprepared is almost always the result of poor time management. If 
you are like many students, you have more to do than you can possibly get done 
unless you schedule your time. Time management also involves setting priorities. 
You have to decide which is more important, seeing that new movie with a friend 
tonight or getting those algebra problems done for tomorrow’s class. If you consis- 
tently put off doing things you need to do so that you can do what you want to 
do, the stress will eventually catch up with you. Make a decision now to improve 
your time management and to become better prepared for class, and you will 
have taken the first step toward reducing some of your stress. 


One student who read this paragraph said, “Boy, that’s me; I can always find 
something else to do besides algebra.” This student related a detail from the para- 
graph to his own experience: “It’s not that I don’t want to do the work or that I 
don't realize ’m undermining my chances for success in the course. It’s just that 
algebra is so hard. I know I’m going to get frustrated, so I dread getting started. As 
a result, I wait until the last minute, and that stresses me out.” Relating the idea 


| that you can bring stress on yourself to what she had read about locus of control 


(source of internal or external motivation), another student said, “Since this kind 


| of stress is the result of your own behavior, you can get rid of it by changing your 


behavior. In a way, this is easier to deal with than the stress that comes from the 
pressures you get from family, instructors, and friends. Those pressures are out- 
side you, so they’re harder to control.” 


inferential Implications. What you read in your college textbooks will be 

more meaningful for you if you relate it to your experience with and your knowl- 
edge of the author’s subject. Just as you can see personal implications in what you 
read, you can make inferences, or base informed guesses, on stated information. A 


| valid inference is one that can be supported by an author’s main idea and details. 


Read the following paragraph: 


Styles in cars, dress, furniture, and architecture come and go. Some styles become 
outdated or may disappear. Others never really go away but reassert themselves, 
with some changes, over many years. A fad is a style of short duration. A fashion 
is a more lasting style. Both fads and fashions are engaged in by large groups of 
people. Fads of the past forty years include the hula hoop, hot pants, love beads, 
disco dancing, automobile “tail fins,” and Klick-Klack Blocks. You may be 


thinking, “I’ve never heard of some of these fads” and for good reason: They have 
come and gone. Fashions stay with us. Miniskirts—once considered a fad—have 
enjoyed several revivals. Columns, a feature of ancient Greek architecture, have 
never gone out of style. You see them on public buildings and private homes— 
wherever a “classic” look is desired. Because fashions are more lasting than fads, 
they tend to be more socially acceptable. What is the difference between a fash- 
ionable person and a faddist? One is selective about which trends and behaviors 
to embrace, developing his or her own personal style. The other is swept along by 
each new fad that enjoys a brief popularity and seems to have no recognizable 
style. 


According to this paragraph, both fads and fashions are forms of collective 
behavior, but they differ in duration. You can use this information to make infer- 
ences about other behaviors. For example, a few years ago, many drivers displayed 
this sign in their cars’ rear windows. Now you rarely see the sign. Was it a fad or a 
fashion? 


The “baby on board” sign was probably a fad because of its relatively short 
duration. Bumper stickers, which may have started as a fad, have become a trend 
of longer duration and are, therefore, fashionable. What about vanity plates— 
license plates with personal messages? Are they a fad or a fashion? What do 
you think? 


APPLY WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED about main idea, details, and implications by completing 
this exercise with group members. Follow the guidelines for successful collaboration that.ap- 
pear on the inside back cover. Read each paragraph. Then discuss the main idea, identify the 
details, and read the implications that are listed. If you think most readers would see these 
implications, check yes. If not, check no.In either case, explain your answer.When you reach 
consensus, record your conclusions on the lines provided. Then evaluate your work. 


If you want to expand your vocabulary, there are two methods you might want to try. The first method involves 
making note cards and using them for recitation and review of words that you want to learn. Prepare each note 
card by writing the word on one side of the card and its definition on the other side. Recite to learn by pronouncing 
the word and saying its definition. Then turn the card over and check yourself. Do this with each card until you can 
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recite all the definitions from memory. Review the words by repeating these steps once a week, or as often as 
needed, to keep the words in your memory. The second method for learning words involves keeping a word list as 
you read. As you are reading an assigned chapter in one of your textbooks, jot down in a notebook any unfamiliar 
words you encounter. Look at these words and write the definitions that fit the contexts in which the words ap- 


pear. The next time you read a chapter from the same textbook, keep your word list handy. You can add to the list 


or use it to review definitions of your words when they appear in new contexts. These two methods have worked 
for many students. 


Main Idea: If you want to expand your vocabulary, there are two methods you might want to try. 


Details: 


Ce a Se a RS TN Die Sa Pa i Te a EN cv AUER a i EO een IO, LOAN Tig WORE ae nga RC Sao SE cg Pe ee 


b. 
implications: Yes No 
a. These vocabulary-building methods may work for you. O O 


Explain your answer: 


b. Using one of these two methods is the only way to expand your vocabulary. ta O 


Explain your answer: 


Calculate Your Reading Rate 


Does Speed Reading Really Work? 


“CONFIDENCE You may have read accounts of people who can “read” 1,700 words per 


B u i id er minute, and you may have wished you could read that fast. Speed 
— — reading is a controversial issue. Although you may want to increase 
your reading rate in order to save time or improve your chances of 
answering all the items on a timed reading test, you may lose compre- 


hension as you gain reading speed if you try to read too fast. 


Let efficient reading, not speed reading, be your goal. To read efficiently, vary your reading rate with the type of 
material and your purpose for reading. For example, you can skim a news or magazine article that you read for 
personal interest, but when you read textbooks and other materials to gain and retain knowledge, you must read 
slowly and carefully for maximum comprehension. 


Do you read everything at the same rate? If you do, then you are not reading as efficiently as you could. Use this 
formula to calculate your reading rate; then experiment with adjusting your rate to the type of material and your 
purpose for reading it. 


No. of words in passage 


Reading time = Reading rate in words per minute (wpm) 


To estimate the number of words in a passage, find the average number of words per line and multiply that num- 
ber by the number of lines in the whole passage (if the passage is less than one page) or by the number of lines 
on one page (if the passage is several pages). Then use a stopwatch, digital watch, or clock with a second hand to 
time yourself, in minutes and seconds, as you read. Finally, round off to the nearest minute to use the formula. 


Knowing that your reading rate for difficult or unfamiliar material is naturally going to be slower than your rate 
for less complex kinds of information can help you plan your study time. Suppose you are taking a biology 
course and have been assigned a 60-page chapter to read for the next class meeting. First, time yourself to deter- 
mine how many minutes it will take you to read one page. Then multiply your time by 60 (the number of pages in 
your assignment) to get your total time in minutes. Divide this total by 60 to determine how many hours and 
minutes you will need to schedule for reading the assigned chapter. If it will take you three hours to read 60 
pages, then you may want to break up the time into three one-hour segments so that you stay focused. To read 
efficiently, adjust your reading rate and schedule your reading time to meet the demands of any reading task. 


To pursue this topic further, do an online search using these key words as a starting point: reading speed, reading 
rate, reading efficiency, reading retention. 
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TO READ ACTIVELY, YOU MUST read critically, evaluating sources for authoritativeness, 
accuracy, objectivity, and bias. This is especially true when you are searching the Internet 

for information. Anyone can publish on the Internet; therefore, not everything you read on 
the Net is a credible source. How do you know whether to trust the information you have 
found on a web site? The following is a list of questions to ask. If the web site is a credible 
source, then it will provide answers to these questions. 


& 
go 


S 


~~ 


Using the following questions, choose a site on a topic that interests you and evaluate it. 
Then share your findings with the rest of the class. 


1. Who says so? Who publishes the web site, and what are the author's qualifi- 
cations? Can you determine where the author lives and works? What de- 
grees and awards does the author hold? What is the author's reputation in 
his or her field? 


2. Is the information objective? Is the author or publisher self-interested? 
What does the author have to gain from publishing this information? For 
example, you can expect a company to endorse its own products. You can 
also expect information provided by special interest groups to reflect their 
biases. 


3. How current is the information? One of the virtues of the Internet is that 
web sites have the potential for immediacy of data. However, some web 
sites are not kept current. Can you find a date on the web page that indi- 
cates when the information was last updated or revised? 


4. How extensive is the coverage of the information? What is the purpose of 
the site? Is the site linked to other sites or pages, and if so, are the links of 
the same quality as that of the original page? Is the site organized in such a 

_ way that you can easily find the answers to your questions or the specific 
information related to the issue that you are researching? 


For more information on evaluating Internet sources, see http://college.hmco.com/success 


for up-to-date URLs. Also check your college's web site for any information it may have on 


evaluating Internet sources. 


MARKING YOUR TEXTBOOKS by underlining or highlighting and by annotat- 
ing (making notes) improves your concentration for two reasons: It focuses your 
attention on the task of reading, and it provides a tactile pathway to the brain. You 
must think critically about what you read so that you can make decisions about 
what to underline, highlight, or annotate. When done well, marking your text- 
book saves time by providing you with specific information to review so that you 


grimace = 


expression of pain 


Studies of infants 
show expressions 
are inborn. 


Feople of all 
cultures react 
the same to 
same stimuli. 


Similar facial 
responses: 
4 examples 


do not have to re-read a whole chapter in order to study for a test. Whether you 
underline or highlight is a matter of personal preference. Highlighting pens come 
in a variety of colors, and the type of ink they contain may vary. Experiment with 
highlighters to find one that won't bleed through your pages. Underlining is best 
done with a fine-line ballpoint pen or felt-tip marker. Again, choose one that 
doesn’t bleed through. A pencil may not be as good a choice for underlining. A 
sharp point may tear the paper; also, pencil smudges and fades and doesn’t show 
up nearly as well as ink. 

Marking your textbook is an essential part of any study system because it 
improves your reception and retention of information. In the next paragraph a 
student, Alex, describes the system he worked out for underlining and marking 
his textbook: 


I read one section at a time. After I read the section, I draw a bracket, [ ], around 
the main idea and put a star beside it in the margin. I underline the major de- 
tails, and I put a number in a circle next to each detail. That way I can see how 
many details there are when I review the section for a test. If a word I don’t know 
is defined in a section, I underline it and write “def.” in the margin. If I have to 
look up a word that is not defined, I circle it and write my definition in the mar- 
gin. Also, I don’t underline everything in a sentence. I just underline key words. 
Before I did this, I used to underline too much; then I would end up having to 
re-read almost the whole chapter when I reviewed instead of studying just the 
important parts. 


Alex makes a good point: Underlining too much is not useful (nor is underlining 
too little). The purpose of marking textbooks is to make the important ideas 
stand out and to provide memory cues. Then you can determine what you need 
to study in depth and what you can skip when you review. Here is what one of 
Alex’s underlined passages looks like. Notice how he has annotated the passage in 
the margins. 


[Two types of evidence indicate that, as Darwin proposed, the basic facial 
expressions of emotions are innate.] 

One source of evidence comes from infants. They do not need to be taught 
toGrimace)in pain or to smile in pleasure; they exhibit facial movements that 
are appropriately correlated with their well-being. Even blind infants, who can- 
not see adults in order to imitate them, show the same emotional expressions 
as do sighted infants (Goodenough, 1932). 

A second line of evidence for innate facial expressions comes from 
research showing that, for the most basic emotions, people of all cultures show 
similar facial responses to similar emotional stimuli (Ekman, 1984, 1993; 
Ekman & Friesen, 1986). Studies that demonstrate the universality of 
emotional expressions ask people to look at photographs of faces and then pick 
what emotion the person in the photo is feeling. The pattern of facial 
movements we call a ‘smile, for example, is universally related to positive 
emotions. *Sadness is almost always accompanied by slackened muscle tone 
and a “long” face. Likewise, in almost all cultures, people “contort their faces 
in a similar way when presented with something disgusting. And a “furrowed 
brow is frequently associated with frustration or unpleasantness (Smith, 1989). 


Douglas Bernstein et al., Pyschology, First Edition. Copyright © 1988 by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Used with permission. 
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Marking your textbooks 


focuses your attention on 


the task of reading and 
helps you think critically 
about what you read. 


© Ron Sherman 


Try these guidelines for effective textbook marking. Then, like Alex, develop a 
system that works for you and use it consistently. 


What to Viark in Textbooks 


Deciding what to mark is the same as deciding what is important. Definitions of 
terms are important. Even if they are already italicized or printed in boldface, 
mark them anyway if you do not already know them. Examples used to illustrate 
theories are important; so are experiments, including who conducted them, what 
happened, and what they proved. Names, dates, and historical events are impor- 
tant. Principles, rules, and characteristics are additional examples of the kinds of 
information that may be important within the context of what you are reading. 


oks 


Mow to Viark Your Text 


1. It is usually better to read before you underline and to read one section at a 
time. You may not be able to tell what is important until you have read a 
whole section to see how the ideas relate to each other. 


2. In the margin, write key words or symbols that will serve as memory cues 
to call your attention to special terms, names, dates, and other important 


information. 


3. Use your own words when you make notes in your textbook. Putting the 
author’s ideas into your own words will help you test your understanding, 
and you will be more likely to retain them. 


4. Decide on some symbols to indicate certain kinds of information and use 
your symbols consistently. Here are some common symbols students use. 
You probably already use some of them. 


def. = definition 
ex. | = example 


T  =possible test item 


As = an important point 


1., 2., 3., etc. = used when sequence matters 
5. Underline or highlight words and phrases only, not entire sentences. 


Review for a test or prepare for class by reciting from what you have marked 
or annotated in the margin. Use your underlining and marking to identify 
processes or concepts you can illustrate, using charts or diagrams for easy review 
and recall. 


APPLY THE GUIDELINES FOR UNDERLINING and marking textbooks to this excerpt from a textbook chapter. 


Read and mark the passage. Then answer the questions that follow to help you determine whether you correctly 
identified the most important ideas. © 


Guidelines for Wise Buying Over the Life Cycle 
Examples of ways that people waste money could fill the pages of dozens of books. Fortunately, a few simple 


guidelines can yield savings of 10 to 20 percent during a year, equivalent to a sharp increase in income. Sugges- 
tions follow. 


Control Buying on Impulse Simple restraint will help avoid impulse buying, which is nothing more than buying 
without fully considering need and alternatives. Say, for example, you have shopped carefully by comparing vari- 
ous microwave ovens and have selected one at a discount store with the lowest price of $200, While at the store, 
you impulsively pick up some microwave cookware and a cookbook that you really don't need. The extra $45 
spent on impulse ruined some of the benefits of the comparison shopping for the oven itself. 


Pay Cash Paying cash whenever possible can help save money in two ways. First, it helps control impulse buying 
that is made easy by using credit cards to make purchases that one really can't afford. Second, use of credit can 
make financial planning more difficult by taking away financial flexibility and by adding to the cost of items. You 
may pay 12, 18, or even 24 percent more for your credit purchases, because you pay that much more in interest. 


Buy at the Right Time Paying attention to sales and looking for the right time to buy will save money. As you 
probably know, 30 to 60 percent can be saved on telephone charges just by making calls in the evenings and on 
weekends. Many items, such as sporting goods and clothing, are marked down near certain holidays and at the 
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end of each climate season. Also, $5 or $10 weekly can be saved on food simply by stocking up on advertised spe- 
cials. Make sure that what you buy on sale is something you will really use, however. 


Don't Pay Extra for a“Name” Some people have an “Excedrin headache’ for 30 cents a dosage or an “Anacin 
headache" for 25 cents a dosage, and others have a plain aspirin headache for 2 cents a dosage. Scientific research 
(not the advertiser's research) consistently shows that the effectiveness of all over-the-counter pain relievers is 
about the same. This is why the ads say “none better” rather than “we're the best.” Gasoline, vitamins, laundry and 
other soaps, and many grocery items are all products with minor quality differences. Buying generic products is a 
good way to save money. Generic products are sold under a general commodity name such as “whole kernel 
corn” rather than a brand name such as Del Monte. Savings can be especially significant for prescription drugs. 
Many states allow consumers to request that the pharmacist use a generic equivalent even if the physician writes 
the prescription under a brand name. in other states consumers can ask the physician to write the prescription 
generically. Also note that many less expensive, store-brand products (such as appliances sold at Sears and J.C. 
Penney) are actually made by the brand-name manufacturers... 


The High Price of Convenience Shopping A bottle of ketchup or jar of peanut butter bought at a supermarket 

probably costs 50 cents less than at a nearby convenience store, whereas bread and milk may be priced about the 

same. Buying a few items daily at a convenience store or neighborhood market rather than making a planned 

weekly visit to a grocery store can raise food bills 30 percent or more through higher prices and the more frequent 

temptation of impulse purchases. Also, although it may be convenient to shop for furniture and appliances in the 
_ local community, better prices on the same items may be found in larger, more competitive shopping areas, such 


as outlet shopping malls. 


Life-Cycle Planning for Major Purchases “You can’t have everything,” as the old saying goes, but many young 
Americans certainly try. This is one of the reasons why the average household headed by someone under age 25 
spends 17 percent more than its disposable income. (How? By using credit, of course.) What is important to realize 
is that although one cannot have everything right now, planning will help keep things in perspective. Comparing 
what one has to [what] parents or older relatives and friends [have] is fine. But recognize that it takes a lot of time 
to build up the quantity and quality of possessions that they may have. Intelligently setting short- and long-term 
goals and recognizing budget limitations will enable you to reach goals for major purchases but not at the ex- 
pense of financial security.... 


From Thomas E. Garman and Raymond E. Forgue, Personal Finance, Fourth Edition. Copyright © 1994 by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Used with permission. 


1. What is the central idea of this passage? 


2. How many guidelines for buying are explained in the passage? Briefly list them on the 


following lines. 
Sy SS ae IN ST AC Nee Oe ne 
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(Continued) 


3. How much can you save by stocking up on advertised specials at the grocery store? 


4. What is a good way to avoid impulse buying? 


5. Why is it not a good idea to shop at convenience stores? 


6. What is the advantage of paying cash for purchases? 


7. Define disposable income as it’s used in the last paragraph, second sentence. 


8. Personal implication: Which of the suggested guidelines for buying do you use? 


9. Personal implication: What is one way you could save money that you haven't tried? 


10. Inference: Why do you suppose so many young people try to have everything now, as the 
authors suggest? 
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Stress shows 
in your face, 
voice, actions, 
posture. 


E Cooper et al.: 
f avoidance 
tactics keep 
you from 
dealing with 
stress 


Aggression 
often directed 
at family 


Avoidance 
tactics 


Hepworth, 
West, 
MacEwan, 
Barling 


ne A and B show the same passage as marked by two different 
students. Evaluate each student's markings for usefulness. Determine 
which student has successfully applied the suggestions for marking text- 


books that are explained in this chapter. Summarize your findings in writing. 


Example A 


Behavioral Stress Responses. Clues about people’s physical and 
emotional stress reactions come from changes in how they look, act, or 
talk. Strained facial expressions, a shaky voice, tremors or spasms, and 
jumpiness are common behavioral stress responses. Posture can also 
convey information about stress, a fact observed by skilled interviewers. 
Even more obvious behavioral stress responses appear as people 
attempt to escape or avoid stressors. Some people quit their jobs, drop ) avoidance 
out of school, turn to alcohol, or even attempt suicide. Unfortunately, } tactics 
as discussed in the chapter on learning, escape and avoidance tactics 
deprive people of the opportunity to learn more adaptive ways of coping 
with stressful environments, including college (Cooper et al., 1992). 
Aggression is another common behavioral response to stressors. All 
too often...this aggressiveness is directed at members of one’s own family 
(Hepworth & West, 1988; MacEwan & Barling, 1988). In the months 
after Hurricane Andrew hit south Florida in 1992, for example, the rate 
of domestic violence reports in the devastated area doubled.... 


Example B 


Behavioral Stress Responses. Clues about people’s physical and 
emotional stress reactions come from changes in how they look, act, or 
talk. Strained facial expressions, a shaky voice, tremors or spasms, and 
jumpiness are common behavioral stress responses. Posture can also 
convey information about stress, a fact observed by skilled interviewers. 
Even more obvious behavioral stress responses appear as people 
attempt to escape or avoid stressors. Some people quit their jobs, drop 
out of school, turn to alcohol, or even attempt suicide. Unfortunately, as 
discussed in the chapter on learning, escape and avoidance tactics 
deprive people of the opportunity to learn more adaptive ways of coping 
with stressful environments, including college (Cooper et al., 1992). 
Aggression is another common behavioral response to stressors. All 
too often...this aggressiveness is directed at members of one’s own family 
(Hepworth & West, 1988; MacEwan & Barling, 1988). In the months 
after Hurricane Andrew hit south Florida in 1992, for example, the rate 


of domestic violence reports in the devastated area doubled... 


Excerpts from Bernstein, Clarke-Stewart, Roy, Srull, and Wickens, Psychology, Third Edition. Copyright © 1994 by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Reprinted by permission. 


What practical knowledge have you gained from this chapter that you can use to solve real- _ 
world problems? To find out, read the following scenario and complete the items after it. 


After graduating from high school, Hector went to work as a delivery worker for a company that supplies gum, candy, 
tobacco products, and other assorted goods to stores and restaurants. He drives a company truck and has an excellent 
driving record. Although Hector enjoys driving a truck, making his rounds, and interacting with the customers on his 
route, he knows that his job offers no opportunities for advancement. Recently he applied for a job with a postal deliv- 
ery company that would net him a salary increase, a benefits package better than the one he has now, and a chance 
for advancement to a management level. 


Although his qualifications were good in every other aspect, Hector was denied the job because of his poor reading 
skills. “Reading is important,” the personnel manager told Hector, “because our employees have to keep accurate 
records of deliveries, make sure packages get to the right addresses, and be able to use maps and directories. Moreover, 
employees on a management track must have superior communication skills and those include reading.” Because she 
liked Hector and was impressed with his driving record and interpersonal skills, the personnel manager advised him to 
enroll at a community college to upgrade his reading. skills. “Come back to see me,” she said, “when you have your asso- 
ciate of arts degree.” Hector has taken her advi. “eC nd will soon be starting classes. Looking at the books he has just 
purchased for his courses, Hector is wondering how h he will ever get through them. But he is determined to succeed be- 
cause he really wants a better job. _ 


1. What is Hector’s problem? 


2. What is Hector’s goal? 


3. In addition to taking a reading course, what else can Hector do to upgrade his communication 
skills? 
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review 


To review the chapter, reflect on the following confidence-building 
attitudes, complete Concepts to Understand, and practice your new 


skills at every opportunity. 


ATTITUDES TO DEVELOP 


e self-motivation 

® commitment to learn 
@ desire to succeed 

e persistence 


CONCEPTS TO UNDERSTAND 


Active reading is an essential part of any study system. To read actively, apply two strategies: (1) Read for 
» and (2) Mark your textbooks by underlining or 


highlighting and by 


To find a stated main idea, look fora ___— ESS in a paragraph. |f the main idea 


is implied, you must infer it from the details, which consist of _____ EE arn 


Implications may be personal or inferential. ______ implications are those you discover when 
you relate the author's main idea and details to your own experience. _______ are implications 


based on an author's stated main idea and details. 


Marking your text helps you concentrate and encourages you to think critically about what you read. The 
value of marking is that it makes important ideas stand out. To mark effectively, _________ or 


key ideas and make notes in the margin to create memory cues to aid your review. 
To access additional review exercises, see http://college.hmco.com/success. 


SKILLS TO PRACTICE 
reading actively 
reading for ideas 
setting realistic goals 
making inferences 
using reading and marking systems 


eect on what you have mee aba active reading and how you can best apoly that 

information. Use the following list of questions to stimulate your thinking; then write — 

your reflections. Your response may include answers to one or more of the questions. In- 
lomporate in your writing specie! ic information from this chapter or from previous chapters as it’s 


« Would you describe yourself as an active reader? Why, or why not? 


° of the strategies explained in this hoot which ones are new to va Which ones have you 
already used, and how? 


‘What kinds of reading activities do you perform well? What gives you trouble? 
co Why is reading an important skill ow do you use reading in your daily life? 


Of the attitudes and skills listed 1 ed apie: Review wach do you think will be most use- 
ful at work or in your career?  —r—™ 
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YOUR MEMORY IS an information-processing system. All learning takes place 
through this system. By concentrating, you can control or manage the system. By 
making changes in the way you learn, you can regulate the flow of information 
through the system, combat forgetting, and build a powerful memory. 

Becoming aware of and taking control of the way you process information 
can lead to lifelong learning. A college degree does not represent knowledge 
gained or skills learned once and for all. On the contrary, a degree merely repre- 
sents where you stand academically at a given time. In your career, as in life, you 
will be faced with tasks, problems, and decisions that require you to apply your 
knowledge in new ways and to develop new skills. One of the best things you can 
do for yourself while youre in college is to earn how to learn. Critical thinking 
and study skills are your keys. 

This chapter will help you understand the stages and functions of memory so 
that you can improve the way you learn. As you read the chapter, keep in mind 
these simple truths about memory: 


WHEN YOU WERE a child, your teacher explained the multiplication tables and 
wrote them on the chalkboard. While you were listening to the teacher and look- 
ing at the board, you were receiving information about the tables through your 
senses of sight and sound. Then, to help you learn them, your teacher asked you 
to write them out on paper, and that activity engaged your sense of touch. You 
also recited the tables aloud. Those practices in the classroom helped you to retain 
the tables. Finally, the teacher told you to practice your tables at home because 
you would be tested on them. You would have to recall them. If your practice and 
memory aes ee have served you well, then you have retained the tables and 


at has been retained. (Researchers also refer es these acevites as encoding, stor- 
age, and retrieval.) Figure 1 suggests a convenient way to remember the stages. 


Reception 


Your mind receives, takes in, or processes information through your fives 
It is important for you to understand the information you receive because you 


elating new information to something familiar can aid understanding and 
reception because it either adds to or changes what you already know. As you con- 
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eee The Three Rs of Memory 


4 eception 


a etention 


Recollection 


nect new information with prior RS you begin thinking critically about 
it. The information now has a context and is easier to remember. Suppose you 
have been assigned a chapter on stress in your psychology text. Before reading, as- 
sess your prior knowledge. Ask yourself what stress means to you. Imagine your- 
self in stressful situations, and recall what you have done to overcome stress. If 
you have not successfully managed stress in the past, the chapter may suggest a 
new method to try. Read to find out whether the author’s ideas about stress con- 


| firm what you already know or give you new information. 


Here are some more tips to improve your reception: 


* Become more attentive and observant. If you stay 
keep your attention focused, you will be a better receiver. 


¢ Engage as many of your senses as possible when receiving infor- 
mation. During a mn , t the speaker. ttentively to what he 
or she says. Take help you remember. If you do these things, you 
will be making’ full use e your visual, auditory, and tactile senses. 


ions, as needed, to aid understanding. Remember: 
d. Make sure that you understand the 


information you receive. 
¢ Before you read a textbook chapter, survey it to get an overview of 
its content and to establish a purpose for reading. This step is especially 


helpful when the chapter covers a topic that i is new to you. SUING EE is the 
first step in the SQ3R study system: 51 Le nk sa 


etention 


Your mind stores and retains, for varying lengths of time, the information it re- 
ceives. Some information—your name, your birthplace, your birthday—you re- 
member for life. Such information is part of you, although you may not remem- 
ber when you first learned it. You retain other information—the multiplication 
tables, how to ride a bicycle—through use or pr . Was it difficult for you to 
learn to drive a car? You probably had trouble at first, but eventually you were able 
to get into a car and drive without mentally reviewing each step. When you 


reached that point, you had d the process of driving. You do not easily 
forget information you have internalized. Like your name, it has become part 
of you. 

Anything you really want to learn is going to stay with you because you are 
pocvates to remember it. The key to retaining academic information is townakela 
‘con mber, Here are some ways to make retention an active and 


e ective process: 


¢ Become an active reader. Have a purpose for reading. Know what you 
are supposed to learn from an assignment. Assess your prior knowledge 
about the author’ s topic before Bg During reading, maintain concen- 


* Review frequently. The more often you review information that you 
hope to learn and remember, the longer it will stay in your memory. 


* Recite to improve retention. When you repeat information to yourself 
that you want to remember, you are activating your auditory sense and 

opening another ain. To aid retention, recite informa- 
tion from your . 


If you make reception an 
active process by looking 
at the speaker, listening 
attentively, and taking 
notes, then you are more 
likely to understand the 
information you receive 
and to be able to remem- 
ber it later. 
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think these are valid criticisms? Why or why not? Suppose withdrawing from the course is not an option. 


What else could Otis do to solve his problem? Talk it over; then write down your suggestions to share with 


L the rest of the class. 


mation or procedures. Frequent practice helps you mrreinalize information. 


* Find a reason to remember. Motivating yourself to learn because you 
_want better grades is a start, but try to get Bona adcs. r hi it wh 
: mn ing and how it relates n Sts bios 


Problems with Recollection. Your mind enables you to recall information 
you have retained. Sometimes recollection is difficult. When you are taking a test, 
you might know one of the answers but be unable to remember it. Later, after the 
test is over, you remember the elusive answer. Or perhaps you have gotten con- 
fused because two similar kinds of information were competing for your atten- 
tion. That was the problem plaguing a student named Otis. 


Otis decided to take trigonometry and statistics in the same semester. Because his 
grades had been consistently high in math courses, he didn’t anticipate any diffi- 
culty. Unfortunately, his first grades in both courses were not as good as he had 
expected: an F on his trig test and a D on his statistics test. 

With an instructor’s help, Otis realized that he had been confusing the infor- 
mation from one course with information from the other because the two courses 
both dealt with numbers and mathematical procedures. Since one class met 
after the other, he had no time to absorb information from one before going to 
the other. 

Otis realized that he should have taken the courses at different times or on 
different days. He also realized that he should study the subjects at different times 
or at least take breaks between study sessions. 

Otis knew it would be hard to maintain his current average without with- 
drawing from one of the courses. He decided to remain in statistics, and because 
of the time he then had available for study, he passed the course with a B. 


o this application on your own or with a group. Re-read and dis- 
D:. Otis’s dilemma as explained above. Otis decided to withdraw 
from his trig class so he could concentrate on raising his grade in statistics. 
Some might think this was not such a good idea. They might feel that Otis 


had wasted his time and money. Also, if trig is required for his program, he 


will have to take the course again, which will cost more money. Do you 


improving Recollection. Otis had problems with recollection because he was 
confusing one course’s information with the other’s. If you have this problem, or 
if you need to improve your recollection for other reasons, try one or more of 
these suggestions: 


Before a test, organize the information you want to study in a way 
that is ake summaries or set up categories in which 
you group similar items. 


Use your preferred sensory mode. If you learn best visually, mak 
of material you want to remember. Pic- 


ture these in your mind 
ing to test questions. If auditory modes work best for you, 


with a physical ce such as walking or jogging. In this way, you are en- 
gaging both your auditory and tactile senses 


* Give yourself practice tests. Try to: and write 
some of your own. Answer them; then check your answers against your 
textbook and your notes. 


* Go over old tests. Re 


é . Your 
mistakes are clues to information that you haven't retained 


IMAGINE THAT YOU WILL BE tested on the part of this chapter that you have read so far. You need to practice 


organizing the information in a way that will help you study for the test. Fill in the following outline by answering 
the questions with information from this chapter. 


1. What are four simple truths about memory? 


@- 
b. 
c. 


d. 


What are the three Rs of memory? 


b. 


i 
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3. What are some tips for improving memory? 


a. How can you improve reception? 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
How can you improve retention? 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
How can you improve recollection? 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


DO YOU EVER wish you could read something once and remember it? Unfortu- 
nately, the mind doesn’t work that way. One reading of textbook material is sel- 
dom ae Much of the information printed i in eS will be new to you, 


Forgetting is not only normal; it’s also necessary. If you never forgot anything, 
your mind would be so crammed with useless information that you wouldn't be 

able to think. Do you remember what your phone number was in every place you 
have lived? You Bees don't. Information that you cease to 


starts within an hour. After several days, you remember very little of the new 
information unless you take action to pr 

The stages of memory— 
of three functions. Your senso | 1 long-te : 
ory determine what you remember and for how long. You have some control over 
each of these functions. Together, the stages and functions of memory make it 
possible for you to process information. Figure 2 illustrates the process. 


Sensory Vie foty 


Your five senses—Sight, hearing, tast« 
which you experience Sihe waetd. eee that i is jens around you is con- 
veyed to you by your senses. Your mind takes in all this information and, through 
a process called sors the important from the insignificant. 

You ve felt this process at work whenever you've been so caught up in watch- 
ing a television program that you didn’t hear someone speak to you. Your mind 


screened out the interfering sound of the person’s voice. Had you lost interest in 
the show, you would have found yourself suddenly aware of other things going on 


around you, and your attention would have shifted to those things 
In class, whe e wc rtat to a lecture, a task is to concentrate on he 
spe ker’ ' ‘ é : n the important ideas. / hough everything t 


speaker says registers on your sensory memory, yo ave to work at main- 


taining concentration and ignoring external stimuli such as a conversation be- 
tween two students who are sitting next to you. 

Everything registers on your sensory memory—but only for a few seconds. By 
concentrating on a certain idea, image, or piece of information, you transfer it to 
your short-term memory, where you can retain it for a while longer. 


ane How You Process Information 


Reception Retention 


Retention 


Information Selective attention If study is effective, 
from five holds information in information is 

SENSes goes in. short-term memory transferred to long-term 
until you decide to memory and stored. 

retain it or let it go. Information not retained 
must be re-learned. 


Recollection 


Continued review keeps information in storage. 
Stored information can be recalled as neéded. 
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Short-Term Memory 


You can hold information in your short-term memory for a little under a minute. 
For example, you meet someone at a party. He tells you his name, and you strike 
up a conversation. A few minutes later you see a friend you want to introduce to 
the person whom you just met, but you can’t remember his name. Or you're in a 
phone booth, and you look up a telephone number. You close the directory and 
start to dial; you reach in your pocket for some change, and you realize you've for- 
gotten the number. You probably have had such experiences, but you can do 
something about them. You will remember names, phone numbers, and other bits 
of information longer if you recite them. Reciting activates your short-term mem- 
ory by engaging another of your senses. Every time you look up a phone number, 
repeat it to yourself; you may be able to dial it from memo 
Research has shown that ry has a li apacity. You can 
hold only about five to nine numbers a in your short-term memory. Seven 
| is average for most people. Most phone mumbers Hive seven digits; most zip codes 
have five digits. You might have difficulty remembering your nine-digit driver’s 
| license number or credit card number unless you make a point of transferring it 
into your long-term memory. You won't remember the important ideas from lec- 
tures or textbook chapters either—unless you review them enough to tran fer 
them into fo. long- -term memo 


HOW GOOD IS YOUR SHORT-TERM memory? Imagine that you are at a party full of strangers. By the end of the 
evening, you have met many people. and have learned a great deal about them. How much can you remember? 
Study the facts about these people for three or four minutes. Then cover up the facts and try to answer the 


questions. 


Name: 

Age: 

Eye color: 
Favorite book: 
Favorite place: 
Favorite film: 
Favorite activity: 


Favorite color: 


Claudia 
34 29 23 
Brown Blue Brown 
War and Peace The Wind in the Willows The Terminal Man 
Disney World The Grand Canyon The Wind River 
The Quiet Man Casablanca The Matrix 
Traveling Hiking web surfing 


Purple Red Sky Blue 


1. Whose favorite activity is hiking? 


UTP a RU NS a 


(Continued) 


Who has blue eyes? ___—SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSFSFSFS Nn 


Who loves to travel? __._._—=_ 


Who would love to hike in the Grand Canyon? 


Who is the youngest? 


Now uncover the facts and check your answers. How accurate was your short-term memory? If you got fewer than 
three answers right, you probably did not use a memory aid such as recitation or grouping of similar items. For ex- 
ample, did you notice that Claudia’s favorite activity, hiking, could be done at her favorite place, the Grand Canyon? 
Bill's favorite book, film, and activity are all related, too. 


Long-Term Viemory 


Your long-term memory is more or less permanent and can hold a vast amount of 
information—everything from names, dates, facts, and images to learned skills 

and | personal a ahs Stored information falls into three categories. 

ion-comes from books and other printed sources. Verbal information that 
is is oral, such as music or a lecture, is transmitted through your auditory sense. To 
improve retention of verbal information, become an active reader and listener. 

val mm includes everything you see—paintings and other artwork, 
photographs, dance, the world around you. To improve retention of visual infor- 
mahion become more observant, attentive, and involved in what you are learning. 

r informati ion includes things you learn by doing: writing, draw- 
| ing, participating in sports, and operating machines, for example. To improve re- 
tention of physical and motor information, you must practice new skills or activi- 
ties until they become automatic. 

Do you see a relationship between the categories of stored information and 
learning style? Which kind of information is easiest for you to remember? Which 
is the hardest? For example, some visual learners may find it easier to remember 
visual information than physical or motor information. Imagine a person who is 
learning to drive a vehicle with a standard transmission. Whereas a strongly tac- 
tile/kinesthetic learner would be able to feel or sense where the gears are, a 
strongly visual learner would do better with a diagram that illustrates the posi- 
tions of the gears. You can see in this example that the diagram enables the visual 
learner to adapt to a physical learning task. Similarly, you must find effective ways 
to learn any kind of information, no matter what your learning style is. 

In conclusion, getting and keeping information in your long-term memory 
requires your active involvement, a desire to remember, and regular practice. 
Actions such as using study systems, reciting and reviewing, and making study 
guides all aid retention. 


Try Awareness Check to see more examples of the information stored in your 
long-term memory. 
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Increase Your Mem 


THE STRATEGIES THAT follow have worked for many students. Perhaps you 
already use some of them, or maybe you'll discover a new technique to try. 


° pes to 2 ee Resi ee ate, an active learner by mak- 
ing a cons¢i delibe ecision to remember. Follow through on this 
decision. This e most important step you can take. Unless you decide to 


remember, none of the other teehnudues will work. 


* Try relaxed review. Do vait un minute before a test to do 
your reviewing. Review eacdlates and do it in a relaxed way. When you are 
tense, you cannot concentrate. Try the chair-seat relaxation technique de- 
scribed next and shown in Figure 3. 


Start off in a positive frame of mind. Believe that you can and will 
emember. 


2. Sit in a straight-backed chair with your feet together, flat on the floor. 
lose your eyes; grasp the chair seat with both hands. 
up on the chair seat as hard as you can. 


ile you are pulling up with your hands, press your feet firmly to the 
floor. 


6. Hold that position and count slowly to ten. Feel how tense all the mus- 
cles of your body are becoming. 


7. Now relax completely, letting your arms pane, loosely at your sides. Settle 
down i Into the chair and feel how calm you've become. 


ith Sour eyes still closed, visualize yourself being successful. Experi- 
ence how success feels. 


Slowly open your eyes and, in this calm state, begin to review your study 
material. 


If you feel yourself becoming tense again, repeat steps 1-9. 


This relaxation technique is a variation of anxiety-reduction techniques used 
by professionals in fields such as psychology, medicine, education, and sports. 


* Combine review with a physical activity. Each sense that you use 
while reviewing provides another pathway for information to reach your 
brain. Recite, either silently or aloud, while riding a bicycle, while doing aer- 
obics or calisthenics (floor exercises like sit-ups and jumping jacks), and 
while walking and running. Feel good about yourself for keeping fit and for 
exercising your mind. This technique works well for anyone but is especially 
good for student athletes. 


Use mnemonics. Mnem rymes that aid mem- 
ory. You learned some as a child—for remnples ‘In 1492, Columbus sailed 
the ocean blue.” Also, you may have learned the rhyme that begins with 
“Thirty days hath September” to help you remember the number of days in 
each month. Here is one that you probably haven’t heard: “Tyranny nixed in 
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The Chair-Seat Relaxation Method 


© Jim Whitmer 


Steps 1 and 2 Steps 3-6 Steps 7 and 8 Step 9 


76.” This rhyme recalls the year the Declaration of Independence was 
signed. 


* Use acron yms. Anger t 


Noe 


for the Department of Housing and ied Development. An acronym may 
help you remember the steps in a process. Choose a key word that will help 
you remember each step. Then, using the first letter of each key word, create 
your acronym. 


* Associate to remember. ion is the process of connecting new in- 
formation that you want to remember to something that you already know. 
An association is often personal. For example, a student who wanted to re- 
member the particles of the atom—proton, electron, and neutron—associ- 
ated the names of the particles with the names of her brothers—Paul, Eric, 
and Norman. Her brothers’ names and the particle names begin with the 
same letters, and they form the acronym PEN. 

To help yourself remember the three stages of memory, you could asso- 
ciate the mind with a computer and associate memory’s three stages (recep- 
tion, retention, and recollection) with three computer processes (input, 
storage, and output). If your instructor asks you to describe the three stages 
of memory, think of how a computer works, and you should be able to re- 
call the three stages. 


¢ Visualize. 


. to nber. isualization is an especiall 
with p! aces or parts with locations. In geography, visualize places on a map. 


In physical science, draw an idealized continent that could stand for any 
continent and fill in climate zones. When reviewing this information or 
recalling it during a test, picture the continent and visualize the zones. In 
anatomy, label the bones on a drawing of a human skeleton. When review- 
ing or recalling, close your eyes and see the skeleton with your labels. 


maps that show the relationship of parts to a whole or one part to another. 
Figure 4 is a comparison chart showing the memory functions and stages 
discussed in this chapter. The chart condenses the information into one 
page that you can use for quick reference. Read the chart across the rows 
and down the columns. As you can see, the stages and functions are related: 
Your sensory, short-term, and long-term memory functions process infor- 
mation throughout the three stages. 


Sleep on it.} 
you are relaxed, your concentration is focused. 


. Because 
e information stays in 


your mind while you are sleeping, and interference from conflicting sounds, 
images, or ideas is minimal. When you wake, try to recall what you 
reviewed the night before. Chances are good that you will remember. 


CO! ns, seh as ihe aie set relaxation tech- 
nique devibed baal in this chapter. To recall items stated in phrases or 


Your Memory Box 
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sentences, § re words in each item that sum up the 


cj 


ng key words will help you recall the whole item. 


Memorize. Some educators have reservations about memorization. They 
say memorization is not learning because it is usually done out of context. 
Students may not be able to recall items memorized in a certain order if the 
instructor puts them in a different order on a test. Critics also say that 
memorization is an inefficient technique and that memorized items are dif- 
ficult to recall. Yet memorization does work. What is 9 times 9? You proba- 
bly know the answer. 
Memorization can be a useful technique for recalling cer ‘ 
A, especially if it is combined with another memory strategy and 
only technique you know how to use. Of course, you cannot ex- 
pect to remember anything that you do not understand. First, make sure 
you comprehend any new information well enough to link it to knowledge 
you have already acquired. Memorization works best on information such 
as the spelling and definition of words, math and chemical formulas, po- 
etry, and facts that belong in a certain order, such as historical events, life 
cycles, or food chains. 

To use memorization effectively for recalling the life cycle of a parasitic 
organism, for example, try this: Combine memorization with the use of key 
words to remind you of each stage in the cycle. Learn the stages in order but 
also be able to recall any stage in the cycle and what stages come before and 
after it. Figure 5 shows the stages in the life cycle of a malaria-causing para- 
site and key words you could use to recall them. 


Life Cycle of Plasmodium Vivax 


EXERCISE i} 


THIS EXERCISE ASKS YOU TO work with group members to practice selecting appropriate 
memory strategies. Follow the guidelines for successful collaboration that appear on the inside 
back cover. Your tasks are as follows: From the following list, choose a learning activity that you 
think may be difficult for some students. Then review the memory strategies explained in this 
chapter. Using the questions as a guide, discuss which strategy would best help students 


complete the activity. Then record the group's answers to the questions and the group's 
evaluation. 


¢ Reading a chapter from a biology textbook 

¢ Listening to a lecture 

¢ Taking notes from a lecture 

¢ Learning the bones of the human body 

¢ Creating a spreadsheet 

e Matching the names of artists with examples of their work 


1. Which learning activity did your group choose, and why do you think it may be difficult for 
some students? 


2. Does the activity require students to process verbal, visual, or physical/motor information? 


3. Which memory strategy would improve students’ reception of the information? How? 


4. Which memory strategy would improve students’ retention of the information? How? 


5. Which memory strategy would improve students’ recollection of the information? How? 
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Group Evaluation: 

What have you learned about memory strategies? Which ones do you currently use, and which ones will you try? 
Did your group complete its tasks successfully? What im provements can you make? What additional questions do 
you have about memory, and how will you find the answers to your questions? 


Do Something Weird to Jog Your 
Memory 


. any students have a favorite memory trick or strategy. Do you 
CONFIDENCE 


Builder 


have one? Your best memory tricks are those you invent. Here 


_are some suggestions to build on. 


In the old days, people tied a string around one of their fingers as a re- 

minder. Today, some people set their electronic organizers or beepers 

to remind them of something they need to do at a specific time. As in 
the past, many people today have learned that doing anything out of the ordinary can serve as a memory aid. Ex- 
periment with these three ideas. Either adapt them to suit your personal style or invent your own memory aid. 


The Car Key Technique Do you forget to take your umbrella or books to class? As you're walking out the door, 
do you forget to pick up a stack of letters you need to mail? Try putting your car keys on or beside anything you 
want to take with you. Since you can’t drive anywhere without your car keys, you will also be reminded of the 


books, letters, or other things you need to take along. 


The Fence-Post System /f your learning style is visual, this memory technique may appeal to you. Imagine that 
you have several items you need to remember. They might be things you want to take on a trip, a few purchases 
you need to make at the supermarket, or some materials you need to take to class tomorrow. First, visualize a row 
of fence posts. Then picture each item on a different fence post. Fix in your mind the order of the items. When this 
image is clear, picture again the empty fence posts. Then try to make each item appear, one at a time, on its ap- 
propriate post. Repeat these steps as many times as needed to recall all the items. 


The Odd Object Method One student puts a large, empty cardboard box in front of the door when he wants 
to remember to make a phone call or do something important. Each time he starts toward the door, he wonders 
why the box is there; then he remembers what he has to do. Another student has a pewter dinosaur she received 
as a birthday gift that she places beside her purse to remind her of something she needs to do.When she starts 
to pick up her purse, the dinosaur jogs her memory. Any odd object placed somewhere you don't expect it can 
serve as a memory cue. To pursue this topic further, do an online search using these key words as a starting point: 


memory systems, memory techniques, improving memory. 


SOMETIME SOON YOU WILL FACE midterm or final exams. Understanding your learning 
style and using the appropriate memory strategies suggested in this chapter will help you 
prepare effectively. Answer the following questions about strategies you plan to try. 


1. Underline your preferred learning style: visual, auditory, tactile. How have 
you determined that this is your preferred learning style? 


2. List three memory strategies from this chapter that seem best suited to your learning style. 
Write one sentence about each strategy to explain why you believe it is appropriate for you. 


3. List two memory strategies that do not fit your learning style but that you are willing to try. 
Write a sentence about each to explain why you would like to try it. 


4. What relationship do you see between the type of information to be learned (verbal, visual, or 
physical/motor) and your learning style preference (visual, auditory, or tactile/kinesthetic)? 
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What practical knowledge have you gained from this chapter that you can use to solve real- 
world problems? To find out, read the following scenario and complete the items after it. 


Tracy has landed a summer job at an architect's firm. She is excited about working there because she is majoring in ar- 
chitecture, and this job will give her some first-hand experience. Her duties include various secretarial services such as 
running errands, copying and delivering blueprints, and any other tasks her bosses assign her. This job gives Tracy the 
opportunity to meet everyone in the firm and acquaints her with the duties and responsibilities of everyone from the 
chief architect to the maintenance crew. Because Tracy has so many different jobs to do for so many people, she has 
difficulty remembering who is who and who needs what. Tracy would like to try some of the memory techniques she 
studied last quarter in her student success class—if only she could remember them! 


1. What is Tracy’s problem? 


2. What seems to be causing the problem? 


3. What can Tracy do? 


SOLO RAE a ESR EER eT I ESS EMESIS oer ana arenes 
4. What memory techniques have you tried that might work for Tracy? 


nee LEED 


SO age aia a lu a pe NSE Re ec eS SS 
ea nan uc ne A nn To 


> . 
To review the chapter, reflect on the following confidence-building 


attitudes, complete Concepts to Understand, and practice your new 


skills at every opportunity. 


ATTITUDES TO DEVELOP 


e the desire to become an active learner 
e the willingness to take control of your learning 
® acommitment to lifelong learning 


CONCEPTS TO UNDERSTAND 


The three:Rs of memory are 22 end: Donngevery 
waking moment, you are receiving information about the world around you through your five senses. This 
information is stored, or retained, for varying lengths of time so that you can recall it as you need it. All the 
information that you receive from the environment stays briefly in your ________ meer 
Through selective attention, important information is separated from the insignificant and is stored briefly 
in__+_+¥_+¥____ memory, enabling you, for example, to hold a phone number in your mind long 
enough to dial it. If you are reading a textbook passage or listening to a lecture, the information that you 
receive from these sources must be stored in __________ memory and reviewed frequently to aid 
retention. 


Stored information falls into three categories: ____ and 
information. Some memories, such as how to drive a car, stay with you all your life. For- 
getting occurs because of the brevity of ______ memory and ________ merry. To 
combat forgetting, you must transfer information into your ____________ memory. Transference is a 
process you can influence by employing various memory techniques, the most important of which is de- 


ciding to remember. Information is more likely to stay with you if you relate it to your existing knowledge. 


As you try the memory suggestions in this chapter and in other sources, keep in mind that they may or may 
not work for you. In the end, your best memory strategy will be one that corresponds to your learning style. 
If your preferred learning style is ________, try visualization. If you prefer the 


learning mode, recite. If the __________ mode works best for you, combine reviewing with a physi- 


cal activity. Also try to vary your style. Though you may prefer one mode of learning, it is not the only mode 
you can learn to use. 


To access additional review exercises, see http://college.hmco.com/success. 


SKILLS TO PRACTICE 


@ using proven memory techniques and study systems 
® creating your own memory aids and study systems 
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eflect on what you have learned about information processing and memory and how - 

you can best apply that information. Use the following list of questions to stimulate your 

thinking; then write your reflections. Your response may include answers to one or more 
of the questions. Incorporate in your mtg specific information from this chapter or from pre- 
vious chapters as it’s needed. 


What kinds of information are easy for you to learn? What kinds are difficult? 
What are some learning strategies that have worked for you? - 
What new strategies | ha / you learned from this chapter? How do you plan to use them? 


Of the attitudes and sldills listed i inthe Chapter Review, which do you think will be most _ 
useful at work or in your career? _ 


$a wd 
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IF YOU ASK college students what their most persistent academic worry is, 
many will say “Grades.” Like most college students, you may be looking for ways 
to improve your grades and may even wish there were a secret formula or short- 
cut to success. Although there are no shortcuts, there is a key to good grades, and 
it’s no secret: preparation. 

Time management, planning, and the use of appropriate study skills are your. 
keys to preparing for tests. Individual responsibility and self-management keep 
you motivated and on task. Being responsible means accepting that grades are the 
direct result of your effort. Being a good self-manager means having the self- 
discipline to put study first. 

As you can see, preparing for tests requires the interaction of several skills and 
attitudes that not only lead to good grades but also have an added benefit. Plan- 
ning, managing your time, being responsible, and choosing appropriate strategies 
are marketable workplace competencies you can carry into the future. 

Do you need to improve the way you prepare for tests? Find out by taking 
Awareness Check. The strategies explained in this chapter can help you prepare 
for tests with confidence: 


* Decide what, when, and how to study. 
* Have a test-taking routine and use it consistently. 


* Know how to prepare for any kind of test. 


Awareness Check 
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_ How to Prepare for Tests: Three Steps 


Relaxing and talking with 
others for a few moments 
is a good way to break 
from an exam review. 


IF YOU WALK into a test knowing that you are well prepared, you will feel confi- 
dent that you can succeed. If you do not prepare sufficiently, you will probably 
feel a lack of confidence and perhaps even some anxiety that you will not earn a 
good grade. To ensure that you will be prepared for every test, follow these three 
essential steps: 


1. Make a study schedule. 
2. Decide what to study. 
3. Use your study system. 


These steps are the answers to three common questions students ask about study- 
ing for tests: When should I study? What should I study? How should I study? 


ae 


ake a Study Schedule 


The purpose of making a study schedule is to establish fixed times for review so 
that review becomes a habit. Allow time in your schedule for daily, weekly, and 
exam reviews. 


Daily Reviews. Take five to ten minutes per day to review each course. Begin 
by reviewing your notes and assignments for the previous class. Immediately or as 
soon as possible after class, review new material and try to relate it to what you 
have learned in the course so far. In doing this, you will make connections among 
topics and gain a broad perspective on the course. 


Weekly Reviews. In addition to the time you spend doing assignments, spend 
about an hour a week reviewing each subject. Review lecture notes, textbook 
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notes, and your study guides and try to anticipate test questions. A weekly review 
is an in-depth look at what you have covered in a course during one week. Relate 

the week’s work to the previous week’s work and determine how the new material 
fits into the course. 


Exam Reviews. About one week before a test, conduct a major review. Exam 
reviews will take longer than weekly reviews because they may cover several 
weeks’ material. To prepare for exams, review lecture notes, textbook notes, study 
guides, note cards, instructors’ handouts, and previous tests, papers, or graded as- 
signments. Your daily and weekly reviews will make the material seem familiar so 
that you may see a pattern in the topics you are studying and may think of pos- 
sible test questions. 

Your study schedule should allow five to ten minutes a day per course for 
daily reviews, an hour per course for weekly reviews, and two hours or more for a 
specific exam review. Enter times for review on your schedule and make a com- 
mitment to follow it. 

Exam reviews are the hardest because they take the longest and cover the 
most material. Try these tips for improving concentration when you have to study 
for two or more hours: 


* Review at the time of day when you are most alert. 
* Study for your hardest exam first. 


¢ About once every hour, take a break. Get up and walk around; do some- 
thing unrelated to studying. 


* Reward yourself for getting the job done. Plan to go out with friends or do 
something that’s fun when you have finished your review. 


Decide What to Study 

Test questions can come from a variety of sources. To study for a major test, re- 
view lecture notes, textbook chapters, textbook notes and study guides, previous 
tests, papers, homework, and instructors’ handouts. Don’t waste time reviewing 
information you already know; study material you have not fully grasped. Study 
the most difficult material first. If you study the easiest topics first, then by the 
time you get to the hard ones, you will probably be tired and unable to give them 
your best effort. Study the most complex or technical concepts when you are most 
alert; be willing to look up definitions and re-read sentences until you grasp their 
meaning. Later, when you are tired, take a short break and then study less chal- 
lenging material. Your understanding of the subject will lead to improved confi- 
dence and productivity. 


Lecture Notes. Lectures often supplement information presented in textbooks. 
They are usually organized around a major topic in the course outline. If your in- 
structor gives weekly lectures, the lecture topics probably build upon weekly as- 
signed chapters and the week’s topic listed in your syllabus. 


Textbook Chapters. Review your underlining and marginal notes. If you 


have underlined or annotated the most important ideas, your review will be both 
efficient and thorough. 


Textbook Notes and Study Guides. Review any additional notes, maps, 
outlines, note cards, or other study materials you have made. Since your own 
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Outdoor exercise is a 


great reward for complet- 
ing your review. it can 
help to relieve pre-exam 
stress and ensure a good 
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night's rest as well. 


notes and guides are summaries of textbook material written in your own words, 
they will be the easiest for you to remember. 


Graded Tests, Papers, Homework, and Other Assignments. Your pre- 
vious tests are useful for two reasons. First, you can determine from these tests the 
kinds of questions your instructor asks. Second, you can learn from your mis- 
takes. Questions that you missed enable you to spot weak points in your study- 
ing—information that you forgot, ignored, or didn’t understand. Instructors’ 
comments on papers and other graded assignments may also point out strengths 
and weaknesses and provide clues about what you should study. 


Instructors’ Handouts. Anything your instructor hands out is bound to be 
important. Instructors frequently summarize information on handouts. Don't 
overlook these important study aids when you review for a major test. 


You may benefit from studying with another student. Comparing your notes 
with someone else’s can help both of you. What one of you misses the other may 
have in his or her notes. Also, students vary in their understanding of lectures and 
textbooks chapters. A topic that gave you trouble may have been easy for a friend. 
Talking it over gives you another perspective on the subject. 


Use Your Study Syst 


Once you have decided what to study, how you study will determine the effective- 
ness of your review. Don’t study in a hit-or-miss fashion and don't re-read chap- 
ters. Instead, use a system. By now you may have tried using SQ3R or for adapting 
a system to your learning style. If your system is working, use it. If you would like 
to try a different strategy, follow these steps to prepare for a major test in one of 
your courses: 


EXERCISE 1 


MAKE OUT A NEW WEENK’S schedule. Include time for daily reviews and for one weekly review. After you have 
completed this schedule, update your semester or quarter calendar. Schedule times for major exam reviews one 
week before each test date. Go to http://college.hmco.com/success to download extra copies as needed. 


Wednesday | Thursday 
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1. One week before the test, schedule two or more hours of time to review all 
chapters and topics that the test will cover. Do not attempt to study for two 
hours straight without taking a break because you will lose interest and 
concentration. Instead, plan your study time to review specific material in 
several short sessions, taking a break in between. 


2. Organize your materials. Sort lecture notes, textbook notes, study guides, 
handouts, and previously graded tests and assignments by chapter or topic; 
then make a list of the important topics, kinds of problems, or other spe- 
cific information you think will be on a test. 


3. If you must review a lot of facts, terms, formulas, steps in a process, or 
similar material, put the information on 3" X 5" note cards to carry in 
your pocket or purse. Recite from these cards, silently or aloud, at every 
opportunity. Look at the sample note cards in Figure 1 for examples of the 
kind of information to include and how much to write. Keep your cards 
simple; write just enough to serve as a memory cue. 


Figure 1 Note Cards for Review 


Front 


Carbon Tetrachloride 
(1 Carbon + 4 Chlorine) 


Front 


Maslow’s Hierarchy 
of Needs 


5. | Self-actualization 


Esteem 


lowest 
Level 


Biological 


Inge A Concept Map for Review 


Emergencies 
* Surgery 


* Repairs to 
car or home 


- Convenience © 
* Faster service 


* Easier than 
_ carrying money 


Investments 


Major planned 


purchases ' hee 
* New home mania 
bonds 


4. Map or diagram any information that you think will be difficult to re- 
member. Maps are charts and diagrams that visually represent the relation- 
ship among ideas. Maps are convenient; they summarize a lot of informa- 
tion in a little space. When studying for a test, try to re-draw your maps 
from memory. When taking a test, close your eyes and visualize your maps. 
Reconstruct them in your mind and try to “see” what you have written in 
each square or circle. Figure 2 is an example of a concept map to be used as 


a study guide. 


5. Once a day until you take the test, review your maps and other materials. 
Review them again the night before the test, just before you go to sleep. 
Research shows that studying before sleeping improves retention. Then 
review once more the day of the test. 


DISCOVER YOUR OWN BEST WAY to prepare for a test by answering the following questions 
about test preparation and your learning style. 


1. Based on your answers to Awareness Check, what are your strengths and 
weaknesses in preparing for tests? 
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2. What relationship do you see between your body’s reactions and the way you prepare for 
tests? For example, when is your best time to study, and how do you accommodate your body’s 
reactions to hunger, tiredness, stress, and so on when preparing for tests? 
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3. What is your preferred learning style (visual, auditory, tactile/kinesthetic), and how does it 
affect the way you prepare for tests? 


4. Are you self-motivated or other-motivated, and how does your locus of control (source of 
motivation) affect your ability to study for tests? 


5. What changes can you make in the way you prepare for tests that will help you take advantage 
of your learning style preference? 


hoose a partner or form a small group of students who are taking 
C. same course, whether it’s psychology, biology, algebra, econom- 
ics, your student success course, or another. Discuss what your class has 
covered recently and when your next test will be. Then write at least five 
test questions that you think your instructor is likely to ask. Your questions 
can be true-false, multiple-choice, fill-ins, or essay. Write the answers to your 


questions and then determine what the most effective way to study for this test would be. Share your 


results with the rest of the class. 


aking Routin 


YOU CAN IMPROVE your grades on tests by developing a routine to follow 
that helps you stay calm, avoid distractions, and demonstrate your knowledge. 
Your test-taking routine should include most or all of the following steps. 


Arrive on Time 


If hearing other students discuss the test makes you nervous and distracted, don't 
arrive early. Arrive on time and try to sit near the front of the room, where you 
are less likely to be distracted. If you feel a little nervous, close your eyes, take a 
few deep breaths, and think positive thoughts. 


Jot Down Memory Cues 


If you are likely to forget facts, formulas, dates, names, terms, or other items, write 
them in the margin or on the back of the test as soon as you get it. For example, 
math students tend to get nervous when they are working on a difficult problem 
or can’t remember the next step in a mathematical operation. This anxiety can 
cause them to forget other concepts and applications. The facts, formulas, and 
other items that you jot down on your test are memory cues. Knowing that the 
cues are there will boost your confidence. You won't be worried about forgetting 
the information, and you will be able to concentrate on taking the test. 


Survey the Test 


As soon as you receive your test and after you have jotted down your memory 
cues, survey the test to determine how many questions there are, how many 
points each is worth, and what kinds of questions you must answer: true-false, 
multiple-choice, fill-in, or essay. If it’s not clear from the test how many points 
each question is worth, ask your instructor. A quick survey of the test will let you 
know what you must accomplish within the time limit so that you can plan your 
test-taking time. 


Plan to spend the most time answering the questions that are worth the most 
points. If twenty-five multiple-choice questions are worth one point each, and 
two essay questions are worth twenty-five points each, and you have fifty minutes 
to complete the test, answer as many of the multiple-choice questions as you can 
in ten minutes. That will leave you forty minutes to complete the two essay ques- 
tions. Spend fifteen minutes answering the first question; then stop and go on to 
the next one, even if you have not finished. Spend fifteen minutes on the second 
question. You will now have ten minutes left. Use the ten minutes as needed. You 
can return to the multiple-choice questions if you have completed the essays, or 
you can work more on your essays if you finished the multiple-choice questions 
earlier. Save a few minutes to proofread the whole test and answer any multiple- 
choice questions that you may have skipped. 

Although there are many ways to plan your time, the one suggested here will 
help you gain some points for each part of the test, even if you are unable to finish 
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all of the questions. If you plan your time and stick to your plan, you will not have 
to rush. Use all of your time, even if you don’t need it. The extra care you take 
may help you spot mistakes or think of a better way to state an answer. 


Reac Directions 


It may seem obvious that you should read test directions before beginning, but a 


surprising number of students skip directions. Perhaps they think that reading di- 
rections wastes time or that they already know what to do. To avoid needless mis- 
takes, always read directions and ask the instructor to explain anything that you 
do not understand. 


& 


o Easy Questions First 


When you survey the test, you will probably spot questions that will be easy for 
you to answer. Do those first since you have a good chance of getting the answers 
right. In addition, doing the easy questions first will raise your confidence in your 


| ability to answer the rest of the questions. 


anc Returnto D Questions 


Don't spend too much time on a difficult question. Skip it and return to it later. If 
something you read or recall as you answer the other questions triggers your 
memory, you can go back to the one you didn’t answer and then resume the test 
where you left off. 


Guess (If There Is No Penalty) 


If there is a penalty for wrong answers, the test directions will probably say so. If 
you are in doubt, ask the instructor. If there is no penalty, guess. Don’t leave ques- 
tions blank; even if you don’t think you know the answer, write something any- 
way. You may pick up a few points. If you guess the answer to a multiple-choice 
question that has four choices, your chances are one in four that you will get the 
right answer. If you don’t answer, your chances are zero. 


Control Your Feelings and Attention 


Remain in control of your feelings and attention throughout the test. To avoid be- 
coming distracted, focus your attention on the test. Keep your eyes on the test and 
don’t look up or around. If you don’t know what other students are doing, you're 
not likely to be disturbed by them. You won't notice what page someone else is on 
or whether someone finishes early. 

Maintain a positive attitude. If you sense negative thoughts creeping in, don’t 
let them undermine your work. Counteract them with positive ones. Say to your- 
self, “I have studied, and J am doing fine.” If you become anxious, close your eyes, 
breathe deeply, and relax. When you feel calm, return to the test and give it your 
full attention. 


Cneck Your rv Work 


Always save time to proofread your test for careless errors and for questions you 
skipped or forgot to answer. Change answers only if you're absolutely sure your 
first answer was wrong. First choices are usually correct, so if you have doubts 
about one of your answers, don’t change it. 


Learn from Your Mistakes 


The next time your instructor returns a graded test, determine what kinds of mis- 
takes you made. Look for a pattern. If you are like many students, you probably 
make the same mistakes over and over again. If you can prevent these errors, you 
will improve your test scores. 


IF YOU ARE well prepared for a test, you should be able to answer the questions 
whether they are true-false, multiple-choice, fill-in-the-blank, or essay. But when 
confronted with questions you cannot answer, try to gain points by making in- 
formed guesses. 


True-False Tests 


Since a true-false question has only two possible answers, you have a 50 percent 
chance of choosing the right answer if you guess. Use two strategies for guessing 
the answer to a true-false question when you are sure that you don’t know the 
answer: 


Mark a statement nt jalse if it contains absolute words such as always, never, in- 
variably, none, no one, all, and everyone. Absolute words tend to make statements 
false because they do not allow for exceptions. For example, you should mark the 
statement “It never gets cold in Florida” false because the word never means 
“never in the history of the world.” It is highly unlikely that there is a place on 
Earth where it has never gotten cold even once. Is the next statement true or false? 
“A statement that contains an Ns word is ales false.” The statement is 
false. Remember, absolute words usu ements false, but not always. 

Mark a statement false if any aati of it is false. If part of a statement is untrue, 
then the whole statement is untrue. For example, the statement “Hamlet, Macbeth 
and The Dream Merchant are three of Shakespeare’s most famous tragedies” is 
false. Although Shakespeare did write Hamlet and Macbeth, he did not write The 
Dream Merchant. If you don’t know whether a statement is true or false, but 
youre certain that part of it is untrue, mark it false. 


2 


ultiple-Choice Tests 


The part of a multiple-choice item that asks the question is called the’S#emi!' The 
answer choices are called options. The incorrect options are called Gistractors be- 
cause they distract your attention away from the correct option. Usually there are 
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EXERCISE 3 


USE THE GUESSING STRATEGIES YOU just learned to mark the following statements T for true and F for false. 
Work with a partner or complete the exercise on your own. 


The heart contains a left and right ventricle. 


You can look up the meaning of a word in a glossary, index, 
or dictionary. 


All fears are acquired at an early age. 
Making note cards is the only way to study vocabulary. 


Whenever there is a fatal accident on the highway, drinking 
is invariably involved. 


it is doubtful whether there is human life on other planets. 
College graduates will always be able to find good jobs. 

Most violent crime today is drug related. 

Carl Jung has been called “the father of modern psychology.” 


10. The numbers 1, 3,5, and 9 are prime numbers. 


four options, though there might be three or five. Your job is to identify the one 
correct option. You can do this in several ways. 


«if you know the material, first answer the question mentally and then read 
all the options and choose the correct one. 


If you know the material but cannot answer the question mentally, read the 
options, eliminate those you know are incorrect, and choose the answer 
from those remaining. The more options you eliminate, the more likely 
your choice will be correct. 


* If you do not know the material, or if you cannot figure out the answer, 
guess. 


Options that contain the phrases “all of the above” or “none of the above” are 
frequently the correct choices. If two options are similar—for example, “Northern 
Hemisphere” and “Southern Hemisphere”—one of the options is probably the 
correct answer. Finally, if one option is more complete or contains more informa- 
‘tion than the others, it may be the correct one. 

An option that contains an absolute word such as all, always, or never is prob- 
ably a distractor, an incorrect answer. An option that contains an unfamiliar word 
may also be a distractor. Many students assume that an unfamiliar term is proba- 
bly the correct answer, but it is more often a wrong answer. When you are guess- 
ing, you are more likely to choose the right answer if you choose an option that is 
familiar to you. Finally, if the list of options is a list of numbers, middle numbers 
tend to be correct answers, and the highest and lowest numbers in the list tend to 


be distractors. These strategies are not foolproof, but they may be useful as a last 
resort if you must guess the answer to a question. 

One final word of caution: A well-written multiple-choice test makes guess- 
work difficult; Thorough preparation is still your best strategy for taking any kind 
of test. 


EXERCISE 4 


THIS EXERCISE ASKS YOU AND the members of your group to practice the guessing strate- 
gies that are appropriate to use when you do not know the answer to a multiple-choice item. 
Follow the guidelines for successful collaboration that appear on the inside back cover. Your 
tasks are as follows: First, each person should answer questions 1-10. Next, discuss your an- 
swers and come to a consensus about the best answer choice for each question. Be able to ex- 
plain why you think your answer is correct and the strategy you used to arrive at it. Review the 
guessing strategies explained in this chapter as needed. Finally summarize your answers and explanations ona 
separate piece of paper to be handed in along with the group evaluation. 


1. A marriage may have a better chance of 4. A balanced diet should include 
succeeding if the wife and husband have 


a. milk, cheese, and fruit. 
which characteristic in common? 


b. bread, cereal, and whole grains. 
a. a similar level of education 


c. milk, fruit, vegetables, meat, and whole 


b. similar social and economic grains. 


backgrounds 
d. vegetables, fruit, and meat. 
c. shared interests and goals 


5. Most of the world’s population is situated 
d. all of the above 


a. in the Pacific islands. 


2. Most of the assignments college students Ls . 
are asked to do require them to use bein theiNorthern Hemisphere. 


a lef@brain capacities: c. in the Southern Hemisphere. 


b. right-brain capacities. d. nearthe equator. 


Pigaratid stylec, 6. Approximately what percentage of immi- 
: vith grants to the United States between 1971 

d. visualization. and 1984 came from Asia? 
3. Which of the following are examples of 


a. 60 percent 
fallacious reasoning? 


ee b. 30 percent 
a. glittering generalities 


c. 40 percent 
b. plain folks 


d. 15 percent 
c. bandwagon 


d. glittering generalities, plain folks, and 
bandwagon 
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7. Which of the following words is a synonym 9. The first quiz programs were televised 
for intractable? a. in the 1970s 
a. synergistic b. in the 1950s. 
b. acerbic c. in the 1940s. 
c. exacerbating d. before 1920 
d. stubborn 10. Asmile 


8. Television commercials a. may mean different things in different 
a. always attempt to deceive viewers. societies. 
b. are sometimes interesting to viewers. b. always signifies happiness. 
c. are never in the public interest. c. occurs among the people of only some 
d. influence only people who listen to societies. 
them. d. never occurs involuntarily. 


Group Evaluation: 

What advantage do guessing strategies offer? What is the best way to avoid having to guess? Did your group com- 
plete its tasks successfully? What improvements can you suggest? What additional questions do you have about 
taking multiple-choice tests, and how will you find answers to your questions? 


ank Tests 


Fill-in-the 


A fill-in test may require you to recall an answer from memory or choose an an- 
swer from a list of options. Choosing an answer from a list is easier than recalling 

| an answer from memory. In either case, the information given in the incomplete 
statement may provide clues that will help you decide what to write in the blanks. 
Three strategies can help you fill in the blanks correctly. 

First, decide what kind of answer the statement requires. Read the statement 
carefully and decide whether you are supposed to supply a name, a date, a place, 
or some other kind of information. Knowing what the question asks will help you 
recall or select the right answer. 

Second, the way in which a statement is written may help you decide how to 
complete it. Your answer should complete the statement logically and grammati- 
cally. For example, if you are asked to choose options from a list to fill in the 
blanks, and the statement you are working on requires a verb to complete it, scan 
the list for verbs and choose one of them. 

Third, key words in statements may help you determine what topic the ques- 
tion covers. Knowing the topic will help you recall information needed to com- 
plete the statement. For example, if a question asks you to briefly describe Piaget's 
third stage of development, the key words Piaget and third stage of development let 
you know that the topic is Piaget’s stages. If you can’t recall the third stage, recon- 
structing the other stages in your mind may jog your memory. 


EXERCISE 5 


THE FOLLOWING FILL-IN-THE-BLANK test covers the preceding section, Master Objective Tests. Review the 
section; then complete the test for practice without looking back at the book. When you have finished, look back 
to check your answers. Any questions that you missed indicate material that you need to review. 


1. Three common types of objective tests are =, arn 


2. Words such as always, never, and only are called 


3. These words generally indicate a wrong answer because 


A statement is false if any part of it is 
5. The question part of a multiple-choice item is called the — —___[»_/[/_{___L_WPJ__. 


6. _____———_—C are the possible answers to a multiple-choice question. 


7. Incorrect answer choices to a multiple-choice question are called —..-_-_-_-__>_>_- SS 


8. Three strategies to use when taking fill-in-the-blank tests are 
anes 


Questions 


YOU CAN EXPECT to see two kinds of essay questions—those that require a 
short answer and those that require a longer, more developed answer. You can 
often tell how much you are expected to write by the number of points a question 
is worth or the amount of space left between questions. Sometimes the directions 
will be specific: “Answer any two of the five questions that follow and devote no 
more than a page to each.” If you are not sure how much you should write or how 
detailed your instructor expects your answer to be, ask. In general, follow these 
guidelines for composing answers to essay questions of the short-answer type: 


* Read the question carefully and make sure you understand what the 
question asks. 


¢ Watch for instruction words. Short-answer questions often ask you to 
supply definitions, examples, or other specific pieces of information. 


* Concentrate on answering the question briefly and precisely. 


* Stay on the topic and avoid stating your opinion or making judgments 
unless the question asks you to do so. 


* Restate the question in your answer. Doing this makes it easier for your 
instructor to read and follow your explanation. 
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Figure 3 


If you do not know the answer to a question, go on to another part of the test 
and return to it later. Information you read in another question may jog your 
memory. In any case, don’t leave a question unanswered. Try to write something. 
Essay questions are often worth several points, and you have nothing to lose by 
attempting to answer. Read the following sample test question and its answer: 


Question: Define memory and illustrate your definition with examples. 


Answer: Memory ts a mental process that occurs in three stages: reception, retention, 
and recollection. In the reception stage you take in information through your senses. 
Most of this is information you will forget unless you store it during the retention 
stage in your short-term or long-term memory. Short-term memory is fleeting. It 
enables you to remember a phone number you have looked up long enough to dial it, 
or the name of someone you met at a party long enough to introduce him or her to 
someone else. Long-term memory can be permanent. For example, you never forget 
your birthday. In the recollection stage you retrieve information you have stored 
much as you would retrieve a file from a computer’s directory. 


This answer responds to both instruction words in the question: define and il- 
lustrate. The student defines memory as a three-stage process, names and explains 
each stage, and gives examples of each. Figure 3 contains a list of instruction 
words that are frequently used in essay questions and their meanings. 


Instruction Words Used in Essay Questions 


Some easy questions require a longer answer that may cover several points. 
| You will stand a better chance of getting a good grade if your answer is detailed 
but not rambling, if you stick to facts and information and avoid opinions and 
judgments, if your answer follows a logical plan of development, and if you state 
your ideas clearly in error-free sentences. In general, apply the same skills you use 
for writing essays in your composition class to composing answers to essay ques- 
| tions. Be sure to look for instruction words in each question that will tell you 
what kind of answer to write. 

The following general guidelines will help you compose good answers to 
longer essay test questions: 


¢ Read the question carefully. Watch for instruction words and make sure you 
understand what the question asks you to do. Ask the instructor for an ex- 
planation if necessary. 


¢ Think about what you will write. Plan your answer and allow yourself 
enough time to write thoughtfully. 


* Jot down a scratch outline of the important ideas you will cover so that you 
don’t forget them. 


* Incorporate the question into your first sentence and briefly state your an- 
swer to the question. 


* In the rest of your essay, provide enough details to explain your answer and 
to demonstrate your knowledge of the material. 


* Save time at the end of the exam to proofread your essay and correct errors. 


The following essay question and list show how to plan an effective answer. 
The instruction word and topics are in italics. 


Time management is the topic, and it is broken down into three types of sched- 
ules. The instruction word discuss tells you to supply reasons, facts, or details to 
explain the schedules. 
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When your test paper is returned to you, read over your answers to the essay 
questions. Notice how many points you gained, how many you lost, and the rea- 
sons for each. Check for these three common mistakes: First, did you read the di- 
rections carefully? If not, your answer may be off the topic. Second, did you cover 
all parts of the question to receive full credit? Third, did you include enough de- 
tails? If not, you may have lost points. Read your instructor’s comments to deter- 
mine what you need to do to improve your grade on the next test. If you scored 
poorly on the essay portion of the test, and you do not understand why, make an 
appointment with your instructor to discuss your grade. Be sure to ask your in- 
structor what you can do to improve. 


SEARCH THE INTERNET FOR MORE suggestions on ways to prepare for and take tests. As 


a starting point, try these search words: test-wiseness, study skills, test-taking techniques. |f 
you have trouble, go to http://college.hmco.com/success to begin your search. Also, visit 
your college's web site to see what is available. In addition, choose another college or uni- 
versity and check out its web site for information on preparing for tests. Share what you 
find with the rest of the class. : / 


How to Raise Scores on 
Standardized Tests 


You can't study for a standardized test, but try these ways to prepare your- 
self for success. 


sheck your campus or local bookstore to see if you can purchase a 
study guide for the test you need to take. Find out if your college 
ffers a prep course or review session that will help you get ready 
for the test. In addition, try these suggestions: 


Know how many sections there are on the test and what each section covers. Find out whether you will be 
required to write one or more essays. 


Find out whether the test will be timed, how long it will last, and how much time you will have to complete 
each section. If the test will last longer than two hours, take a snack that you can eat during a break for a quick 
energy boost. 


if you must write an essay as part of the test, practice writing in a timed situation. Choose a topic, set a timer or 
alarm clock, and write your essay. If you practice writing within a time limit, you are less likely to become anx- 
ious when taking a timed test. 


Find out if you will be allowed to use a dictionary, calculator, or other aids during the test. 


Find out whether the test is administered online or with examination booklets. Then purchase any special 
materials you will need. 


Get a good night's sleep, eat a nourishing breakfast, and arrive at the testing site on time, rested, and ina 


% 


positive frame of mind. 


To increase your chances of scoring well, apply the test-taking strategies you have learned from this chapter. 
Use guessing strategies if there is no penalty for guessing, and you do not know the answer. 


During breaks between sections of the test, stand up and move around to increase your circulation. This little 
bit of exercise will make you feel more alert when you return to the test. 


¢ Whether working online or on an answer sheet, use any remaining time to proofread and correct your answers. 


Don't worry if you are unable to complete a section of the test.On some standardized tests, hardly anyone fin- 
ishes. Also, you can miss many of the items and still make a passing score. Finally, even if you score below a cutoff 
on a standardized test, you may be allowed to retake the part of the test on which you scored low. 


To pursue this topic further, do an online search using these key words as a starting point: testing, standardized 
tests, preparing for tests. To find out about a particular test and any prep courses or materials that may be avail- 
able, use the name of the test such as GRE, LSAT, and so on as a search word. 
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What practical knowledge have you gained from this chapter that you can use to solve real- 
world problems? To find out, read the following scenario and complete the items after it. 


Dan has almost completed his program in respiratory therapy. Soon he will graduate and begin his long-awaited ca- 
reer. However, he has one more hurdle to jump: his qualifying exams. He knows that these exams include a standard- 
ized test, and he is nervous because he usually doesn't do well on that type of test. Other than that, he is feeling confi- 
dent because he has earned high grades in his courses and is certain that he knows the material. Also, he is willing to 
do whatever is necessary to prepare for the exams. 


1. What is Dan’s problem? 


2. With respect to his upcoming exams, what are Dan’s strengths and weaknesses? 


3. What general suggestions can you offer Dan to help him prepare for his exams? 
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4. What specific strategies would help him prepare for the standardized portion of the exams 
and relieve some of his anxiety? 
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review 


To review the chapter, reflect on the following confidence-building 
attitudes, complete Concepts to Understand, and practice your new 


skills at every opportunity. 


ATTITUDES TO DEVELOP 
e responsibility 

e self-management 

e positive thinking 


CONCEPTS TO UNDERSTAND 


Sufficient preparation for tests involves three steps: First, make a 

that allows time for daily, weekly, and exam reviews for each course. Next, decide what topics or specific 
information to study by reviewing your lecture notes, textbook notes and study guides, previous tests, 
papers, homework, other graded assignments, and instructors’ handouts. To make efficient use of your 


study time, use the _______=+__ study system or one you have adapted. 


To improve your grades on tests, develop a test-taking routine that includes these steps: arrive on time, jot 
down —__ Survey the test, plan and use all of your time, read the direc- 


tions,do __________ questions first, skip and return to _____________ questions, guess if there 


is no penalty, control your feelings and attention, check your work, and learn from your mistakes. 


Your test-taking routine should also include strategies for taking true-false, multiple-choice, fill-in-the- 


blank, and essay exams as well as strategies for taking standardized tests. 
To access additional review exercises, see http://college.hmco.com/success. 


SKILLS TO PRACTICE 

@ making and following schedules 
@ preparing for tests 

@ using study systems 
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eflect on what you have learned about preparing for tests and how you can best apply 
that information. Use the following list of questions to stimulate your thinking; then write 
your reflections. Your response may include answers to one or more of the questions. In- _ 
corporate in your mating oe Cc Vie eaton cas this chapter or from pers chapters as it’ s 
: needed. _ / 


° What are your grades i in your < courses so far and. are eyou satisfied with them? Why. or why | 
not? 


© To what extent ios each of the following affected your grades 0 on n tests anxiety, amount and 
kind of preparation, attitude, and health? 


¢ Which of the factors affecting your grades can you control? How? 


_e How good are you : t taking test What routine do you use, and does it need improvement? 


© Ofthe attitudes nc din the Chapter Review, which do you think will bet most 


useful at work 
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TESTING IS STRESSFUL. Poor test scores may lower a grade average. In some 
courses, a final exam may determine whether you pass or fail. Scholarships, ad- 
mittance to graduate school or a profession, entry to some job markets or careers, 
and even a promotion within a company may, in part, depend on test scores. It is 
no wonder that you may feel some anxiety when faced with a test. In fact, it would 
be unusual if you didn’t. 

Test anxiety is stress that is related to a testing situation, and it may affect stu- 
dents in different ways. Bonnie’s test anxiety causes her to have various physical 
and mental reactions. Before she takes a test, her palms sweat, her head aches, or 
her stomach may be upset. During the test she tries to calm herself, but her anxi- 
ety increases. She reads a question, and her mind goes blank, even though she 
may have known the answer before the test began. Her inner voice says, “I’m 
going to fail.’ Bonnie’s reactions are triggered by any test, whether she is prepared 
for it or not. However, Jerome has reactions like Bonnie’s only when he is not well 
prepared. Although he should be able to answer all the questions for which he has 
studied, he may miss some of them because his anxiety blocks his recall. As soon 
as the test is over, he remembers what he should have written. 

Jerome’s test anxiety results from lack of preparation. Effective study skills 
and a test-taking routine are his keys to anxiety relief. However, Bonnie’s anxiety 
may be the result of causes that are not so easily or quickly resolved. Self-assess- 
ment is Bonnie’s key to what causes her anxiety. Eliminating the causes will bring 
relief. 

The good thing about test anxiety is that it is a learned response; therefore, it 
can be unlearned. This chapter explains what you can do to reduce test anxiety: 


¢ Determine what causes your test anxiety. 


¢ Eliminate the causes. 


° Choose a strategy that works for you. 


WHAT CAUSES TEST anxiety? Besides lack of preparation—the main cause— 
test anxiety may result from one or more of three other common causes: 


* Being afraid that you won't live up to the expectations of important people 
in your life, worrying that you will lose the affection of people you care 
about if you don’t succeed 


* Believing grades are a measure of self-worth 


* Feeling helpless, believing that you have no control over your performance 
or grades. 


xpectations 


Many students’ perceptions of what their parents or important others expect may 
be inaccurate. If you worry that you may alienate people you care about unless 
you do well in college, you may become fearful and anxious that you will disap- 
point them or make them angry. If you believe that you can’t live up to the expec- 
tations of others, tests may make you especially anxious. Suppose your parents or 
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important others become angry if you earn any grade lower than an A or B. You 
need to talk this over with them to determine the source of their anger. Perhaps 
they feel that a grade lower than an A or B means that you aren't trying hard 
enough or that you aren’t committed to getting an education. But there may be 
other reasons why you are not performing as expected in a course. You may have 
been unprepared for the level of the course, or illness or other hardships may have 
affected your level of performance. It is unreasonable to expect a student to 
achieve someone else’s ideal grade, but it is not unreasonable to expect a student 
to do his or her best. If a C represents a student’s best effort, then it is a good 
grade. Try to separate yourself from others’ expectations of you. Focus instead on 
what you expect from yourself and work hard to achieve it. 


wacdes and Self-Esteem 


Much test anxiety results from placing too great an emphasis on grades. A low 
grade for some students translates into “I don’t measure up.” The result is a loss of 
self-esteem. One way to reduce test anxiety is to emphasize performance instead 
of grades. Rather than letting grades control your feelings, take control of your 
performance. 

Turn each testing situation into an opportunity for self-assessment. Use tests 
to track your performance in a course. Keep a record of the number and type of 
items you missed, your level of anxiety during the test, your level of preparation, 
and what you now need to review. Over a period of time, you may see a pattern in 
your study and testing behavior. For example, if you consistently miss the same 
type of question or if your level of anxiety goes up when you haven't prepared 
sufficiently, then you will know what and how much to study for the next test. 

When you emphasize performance over grades, a test becomes a personal 
challenge, a chance for you to apply your knowledge and skill to new problems 
and tasks, an opportunity for you to discover your strengths and weaknesses. 
Improved performance is the goal. Grades are not a measure of self-worth. They 
are just a way to keep score. To track your performance on tests, make a chart like 
the one illustrated in Figure 1 or devise one of your own. The chart is filled in as 
an example. To download a blank copy of the chart for your own use, go to 


http://college.hmco.com/success. 


a A Chart for Tracking Performance on Tests 


Chemistry #2 Avogadro's Law high low (1 hr.) 1. Review laws. 
chapter 
quiz #6,#7 ratio of effusion 2. Do more 
_ ratio of gasses : | practice 
problems. 
#10 partial 


pressures and 
mole fractions 
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Are you self-motivated (internal locus of control) or other-motivated (external 
locus of control)? Other-motivated students often do not see a connection be- 
tween studying and grades. They blame their poor grades on the perceived unfair- 
ness of the instructor or the difficulty of the test instead of blaming their own lack 
of preparation. As a result, they feel helpless and out of control and experience 
test anxiety. The more self-motivated you are, the more likely you are to see a con- 
nection between your preparation and your grades. When you are well prepared 
for a test, you are in control of your emotions and of your reactions to the testing 
situation. As a result, you enter the classroom feeling calm and confident, ready to 
do your best. 

By identifying the cause of your test anxiety, you can do what is necessary to 
eliminate it. Figure 2 lists common causes of test anxiety and how to eliminate 
them. 


Figure 2 | Test Anxiety: Causes and Eliminators 


A PROVEN WAY to reduce the physical and mental discomfort caused by test 

anxiety is to learn how to relax. You can’t be relaxed and anxious at the same time. 
When you feel nervous before or during a test, you need to be able to relax so that 
you become calm enough to focus your attention on the task of taking the test. 


Sixteen Muscle Groups 


Muscle relaxation exercises can help you control the physical symptoms of 
test anxiety. Become aware of the sixteen muscle groups of your body (see Figure 
3) and practice a technique that will help you relax each group. When you are re- 
laxed, you can program yourself for success. 

Some people don’t even know when they are tense. As you locate each of the 
sixteen muscle groups in Figure 3, try to sense whether you are holding any ten- 
sion in your own muscles at each location. Try this exercise: Close your eyes and 
search for the tension in your body. Are you clenching your teeth? If so, open your 
mouth slightly and relax your jaw. Are your shoulders hunched? Lower your 
shoulders and feel an immediate sense of relief. Now breathe deeply. Uncross your 
legs if they are crossed and press your feet flat on the floor. Do not tense your leg 
muscles. Settle comfortably into your chair and enjoy how good you feel when 
your muscles are relaxed. Imagine taking a test when you are this calm. 
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To feel the difference between tension and relaxation even more, try this 
exercise: Clench your hand into a fist. Squeeze as tightly as you can until you feel 
your fingers pressing uncomfortably into your palm. Hold that position for a few 
seconds. Feel your pulse pounding in your fingertips. Very slowly, open your 
hand. Uncurl your fingers and let go of the tension. When you are experiencing 
test anxiety, your mind is like your clenched fist. When you relax, your mind is 
like your hand opening and letting go of the tension. 

Here is another relaxation exercise you can do the evening or morning before 
a test. Either sit or lie down comfortably; close your eyes and breathe deeply for a 
few seconds. Beginning with your feet, focus on each muscle group, one at a time; 
tense and then relax the muscles so there is a sharp difference between tensing 
and letting go. While you are relaxed, visualize a pleasant scene. For example, 
imagine yourself lying on a beach in the warm sun. Hear the waves washing up 
on the shore. Enjoy this scene for a few seconds; then let it fade. Concentrate on 
relaxing your body even more. Breathe slowly and deeply for a few more minutes; 
then open your eyes. 

To relax yourself in a classroom situation, try these two simple but effective 
exercises. No one will know you are doing them. You will look as if you are con- 
centrating or taking a moment to relax. 


1. Take a deep breath and relax your shoulders. Put your hands in your lap 
and clench your fists to feel the tension. Slowly open your hands and let 
them drop down at your sides, letting go of the tension. 


2. With your elbows on the desk, bow your head over your open book or test 
paper while resting your forehead on top of your hands. Either close your 
eyes or leave them open but unfocused. Breathe slowly and deeply until 
you feel calm. 


STUDENTS WHO HAVE severe test anxiety are anxious and fearful not only 
while taking a test but also while they are studying for tests. As Bonnie said, “I can 
be taking notes in a class and doing all right until the instructor says that we are 
going to have a test the following week; then I freeze up.” If you are this anxious, 
you may be spending more time worrying about tests than preparing for them. 

To face your fear, accept the fact that you have a problem. Facing the fear puts 
you in charge so that you can eliminate the cause of your anxiety. Any positive 
step you take toward overcoming your anxiety is another way of facing your fear. 
Define your fear and determine its origin. For example, a fear of failure may have 
its origin in past experiences. If you have a history of failure in a certain subject, 
you may fear that you will fail again. But if you can discover and eliminate the 
cause of those past failures so that you are less likely to repeat them, then you may 
overcome the fear. 

Test anxiety is like any bad habit. The longer you practice it without any 
attempt to control it, the more ingrained it becomes. When you learn to relax, 
you are replacing an old, destructive habit with a new, productive one. Eventually, 
relaxation may become as natural to you as anxiety is now. 


Your best defense against 
test anxiety is prepara- 


tion for tests. 


ANOTHER WAY TO relieve test anxiety is to become task-oriented. Give all your 
attention to the test. While sitting at your desk before a test and while papers are 
being passed out, silently review what you have studied. When you get the test, 
read each question carefully so that you know what you are required to do. Look 
only at the test. If you need to relax a few minutes or think over an answer, close 
your eyes so that you will not notice what is going on around you. Test-anxious 
students tend to become distracted by other students. Their anxiety increases as 
other students begin handing in their papers. If you do not look at other students, 
you are less likely to start worrying about how you are doing in comparison to 
them. 

Avoid self-preoccupation. For example, if you start focusing on your physical 
discomfort or on the likelihood that you will fail, then these thoughts will distract 
your attention from the test. Fight distracting thoughts and focus your attention 
on the test in front of you. Re-read the question you are working on. Mentally 
review everything you studied that is related to that question. Underline or circle 
key words in questions to increase your concentration. Read questions slowly; 
move your lips to involve your tactile and auditory senses. If oral distractions such 
as gum smacking, whispering, or paper shuffling bother you, try distancing your- 
self from them either physically or mentally. Choose a seat away from those who 
tend to create these distractions. If that is not possible, distance yourself mentally 
by focusing your attention on the task. Silently re-read the question or the words 
of your answer as you write. Your own inner dialogue may drown out the 
distractions. 
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_ Talk Positively to Yourself 


ALTHOUGH YOU MAY sometimes think that your mind is blank, it really is 
not. A mental dialogue plays like a radio in your mind, no matter what else is 
going on. While you are listening to a lecture, you are also thinking ahead to what 
you will do when class is over, or recalling something that happened earlier, or 
thinking about a problem that has been on your mind. When you have a conver- 
sation with someone, while you are listening, you are also thinking about what 
you will say next. Your inner voice is talking to you, and it is extremely persistent. 

Take a few minutes right now to listen to that inner voice. Try this simple 
exercise: Sit or lie down comfortably; close your eyes and breathe deeply. Concen- 
trate on making your mind go blank. You will probably find it very hard to think 
about nothing because your inner voice will keep interrupting. What are your 
thoughts? Are they positive or negative? Do you praise or belittle yourself? Stu- 
dents who have test anxiety are frequently troubled by negative thoughts such as 
these: 


“I’m going to fail this test.” 

“T hate this class.” 

“This course is doing nothing for me.” 

“The instructor doesn’t care whether I pass or fail.” 


“Everybody in this class is doing better than I am.” 


Examine each negative thought and see how it hurts you. If you think and be- 
lieve, “I am going to fail this test,” then you probably will because you will become 
more anxious and less able to focus your attention on the test. If you say to your- 
self, “I hate this class” or “This course is doing nothing for me,” you are wasting 


You can relieve test anxi- 
ety by focusing all your 


attention on the test. Try 
to avoid thinking about 
what other students are 
doing and try to fight in- 
ternal distractions such as 
minor physical discomfort 
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or negative thoughts. 


time indulging thoughts that keep you from concentrating on recalling informa- 
tion you need to answer questions. Saying to yourself, “This instructor doesn’t 
care whether I pass or fail” or “Everybody in this class is doing better than I am” 
causes you to focus attention on other people instead of on the test. To combat 
negative thoughts, become task-oriented. Block out all but positive thoughts 
specifically related to the task of taking and passing the test. Negative thinking can 
become a habit. To break the habit and program yourself for success, do three 
things: 


1. Become aware of all the negative messages you may be sending yourself. 
2. Replace negative thoughts with positive ones such as these: 

“Tl pass this test.” 

“Tm learning something in this class.” 

“The instructor wants me to succeed.” 

“This course is a step toward my goals.” 

“T am well prepared, and I will do my best.” 
3. Change your inner voice into one that is calm and confident. 


You may have to apply conscious effort for a long time before you learn to 
control your inner voice. Chances are good that your negative thoughts about 


EXERCISE 1) 


PRACTICE POSITIVE THINKING. Listen to your inner voice. In the first column, list any negative thoughts. Then, in 
the second column, rewrite them as positive self-directions. For example, the negative thought “I’m going to fail 
this test” becomes the positive direction “I’m well prepared for this test, so | will earn a good grade.” 


Negative Thoughts Positive Thoughts 


1. 
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yourself go back to your early childhood; they are probably so automatic that you 
hardly even notice them when you are involved in an activity such as taking a test. 
But learning to silence those thoughts and to replace them with positive, support- 
ive ones will have a positive effect on other areas of your life besides test taking, 
You may find yourself having more fun in your classes and in activities such as 
sports, hobbies, and work if you aren’t so critical of your performance. Studying 
will become easier, too, and your chances for success in college will improve. 
Thinking positively about yourself can even change the expression on your face. If 
you look and feel confident, people will have a higher opinion of you. 

Once you have learned to focus all of your attention on taking a test, to speak 
positively to yourself, and to feel confident that you will be able to demonstrate 
your knowledge, test taking may become an enjoyable intellectual challenge 
for you. 


A Meditation Exercise 


0 meditate is to think deeply and continuously about something 
during a time you have set aside for that purpose. When you 
combine meditation with muscle relaxation, the result is a deep 
ievel of mental and physical calm which may be accompanied by a 
heightened level of awareness. During meditation, many people 


become very receptive to self-directions for making positive changes 
in their lives. The following meditation exercise will help you practice 
the kind of positive thinking that can lead to success. Follow these steps to complete the exercise: 


1. Select a time of day or night when you are alone and won't be disturbed. 

. Find a quiet, comfortable place such as your bedroom; go in and shut the door. 

. Lie flat on the floor, on your back. 

IE you need one, put a pillow under your head. 

. Place your arms down at your sides with your palms open and the backs of your hands resting on the floor. 
. Breathe slowly and deeply through your nostrils; exhale through your mouth. 

. If you feel any tension in any part of your body, release it. 


. Concentrate on becoming calm and relaxed. Empty your mind of all other thoughts. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
: 


. When you feel completely calm, speak positively to yourself with your inner voice. Say the words that you 
alone know will make you feel confident and capable of doing your best. 
10. Open your eyes. Remain lying down for a few minutes to enjoy feeling confident and calm. Then stand up 
and resume your day’s or night's activities. 
To pursue this topic further, do an online search using these key words as a starting point: meditation and relax- 


ation techniques. 


Some people find relief 
from stress through 
meditation. 


-CLAUDIAIS OVERWH ELMED WITH TEST anxiety when she thinks about her biology 
midterm. Read about her attempt to overcome this problem; thena answer the questions. 


_ Even though the exam is more than three weeks away, Claudia is already waking up at 
_ night panicked by the thought of her biology midterm. She knows that she is always well pre- 
pared for class. She does all the reading. Why does she feel so anxious about the exam? /n 
desperation, she decides to try a visualization technique that her psychology professor 
explained to her. Here is what she does. 
Each day for about twenty minutes, she sits alone in her room. Closing her eyes, she be- 
gins to breathe deeply and then, through a process of tensing and relaxing each muscle indi- 
vidually, she relaxes her entire body. When she feels totally relaxed, she imagines herself sink- 
ing into the overstuffed pillows of a lovely old chair in a beautiful garden. Feeling the warmth 
of the sun on her face, she breathes in the fragrances that surround her. She enjoys this imag- 
inary scene for a few long seconds, then lets the scene slowly fade and replaces it with an- - 
other scene. She is sitting in her biology class, about to begin taking her exam. She feels to- 
tally relaxed and prepared for the test. Calmly, she opens the test booklet and begins to write. 
_ Again, she imagines how prepared she is, how good she feels at that moment. She knows she 
can pass the exam. She feels confidence flow through her body. After lingering for a few mo- 
ments on this image, Claudia imagines one last scene. Her professor is handing back the test 
booklets. Confidently accepting hers, Claudia opens the cover and reads the handwritten 
note at the top of the page: “Great work. You should be proud of your success on this exam.” 
Claudia concentrates on her intense feelings of success and then allows the scene to fade 
She breathes deeply a few more moments, then slowly opens her eyes. 
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1. How does Claudia begin her visualization technique? 


2. Why does she imagine a beautiful garden? 


3. What other scenes might she imagine? 


4. Why do you think she visualizes the garden scene before visualizing the classroom scene? 


5. What is the final image that Claudia visualizes? 


6. Why is it important for Claudia to visualize this final scene? 


7. How might this visualization exercise help reduce Claudia’s test anxiety? 


8. Based on your learning style, what changes would you make to Claudia’s visualization if you 
were to try this technique yourself? 


TEST ANXIETY IS an individual problem. Anxiety differs in degree and kind 
from student to student. It is important to remember two things. First, a little 
anxiety won't hurt you and may even be the incentive you need to do your best. 
Second, even if you have a great deal of anxiety that causes you considerable dis- 
comfort, you are not a hopeless case. Furthermore, you have a lot of company. 
For many students, test anxiety has become a way of life, but it doesn’t have to 
remain so. 

The coping strategies discussed in this chapter have worked for many stu- 
dents. Here are six more tips for reducing test anxiety: 


¢ Improve the way you prepare for tests by allowing sufficient time for study, 
by using a study system, and by reviewing frequently. Most test anxiety is 


the result of irrational fears. The only real cause for fear is insufficient 
preparation for a test, which almost always does result in a poor grade. If 
you know you are not prepared, then you must expect to have some anxiety. 
Calm yourself by using one of the relaxation techniques explained in this 
chapter; then do your best on the questions you are able to answer. 


Your body will tell you when you are becoming anxious during a test. Learn 
to recognize the signals that may be signs of stress: increased pulse rate, 
excessive perspiration, shallow breathing, sweaty palms, upset stomach, 

and headache. 


Dress comfortably for tests. Wear loose-fitting clothes and comfortable 
shoes. Dress in layers so that you can put something on or take something 
off if the temperature in the room is too cold or too hot. 


@ 


Arrive at the testing site on time. Don’t be too early. If you have time on 
your hands before the test, waiting may make you nervous. Also, you may 
get into conversations with other students who will shake your confidence 
by reminding you of material you haven't studied. 


Develop a test-day tradition. Viana wears a pair of “good luck” jeans on test 
days. For reasons only she knows, these jeans have pleasant associations and 
make her feel successful. Another student, Nguyen, plays the 1812 Overture 
to get himself ready for a test. Maybe you have a lucky pen or some other 
talisman that can serve as a confidence builder. 


¢ See test anxiety for what it is—a learned response that you can unlearn, a 
habit that you can break. 


hat have you learned about test anxiety and your experiences 
W-... it? Relate the anxiety you may feel in a testing situation to the 
stress or anxiety you may feel in other situations. For example, does having 
to give a speech make you nervous? Does a trip to the dentist provoke anx- 


iety? Do you feel stress when something goes wrong at work or when your 


child is sick or has a problem at school? What are the similarities and differ- 
ences between these real-life stressors and test anxiety? Write about the ways you have found to cope with 


stress in your daily life. Which of these strategies might also help you to reduce test anxiety? 
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EXERCISE 3 


APPLY WHAT YOU HAVE LEARNED about test anxiety by completing this exercise with 
group members. Follow the guidelines for successful collaboration that appear on the inside 
back cover. The four steps of the COPE problem-solving method are challenge, option, plan, 
and evaluation, Discuss how a student could use COPE to solve a test-anxiety problem. Then 
work through COPE’s S steps to illustrate your solution. You can make upa hypothetical student 


with a problem, or you can use areal test-anxiety problem contributed by one of your group © 
members. a“ you arrive at consensus, record your answers on Ds lines provided. Then evaluate your work. 


1. Challenge: State the probiem, its causes, and the result you want 


2. Options: List possible options to reduce anxiety. 


3. Plan: Choose an option, write your plan, and set a time limit for reaching your goai. 


4. Evaluation: How will you evaluate your plan? How will you know whether it has worked? What 
will you do if it hasn’t? 


SroGp colic de rips 
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VISIT THE INTERNET TO FIND out more about test anxiety, its causes, and ways to elimi- 
nate it. Search the Web for any information you can find on test anxiety, including any test 
anxiety surveys students can take. Then discuss your findings with the rest of the class. 
Some search words to try as starting points are test anxiety, test anxiety reduction, stress 
relief, and anxiety reduction techniques. 


What practical knowledge have you gained from this chapter that you can use to solve real- 
world problems? To find out, read the following scenario and complete the items after it. 


Jade is a recent college graduate with a degree in nursing. She is working the night shift at a large metropolitan hospi- 
tal. Sometimes the stress gets to her. Trying to juggle patients’ needs and answer physicians’ requests keeps her so busy 
_that she hardly has time to take a break. If only she could relax—just a few calm minutes between crises would help. 


1. What is Jade’s problem? 


2. What is causing the problem? 


3. What is one solution that you would recommend? 


—_——— era eee 
—_e_cO) ns 
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4. If Jade tries your suggestion, how will she know whether it is working? Moreover, if it doesn’t 


work, then what can she do? 
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e 
To review the chapter, reflect on the following confidence-building 


attitudes, complete Concepts to Understand, and practice your new 
skills at every opportunity. 


ATTITUDES TO DEVELOP 

® positive thinking 

e the willingness to take control 

e the desire to self-motivate and self-manage 


CONCEPTS TO UNDERSTAND 

Test anxiety is ____________ that is related to a testing situation. It may be caused by your inability to 
cope with the _________ of important people in your life, by a belief that grades are a reflection of 
your self-worth, or by feelings of _________________ resulting from past failures. If you have test anxiety, 
you may suffer from —________ symptoms such as headaches and nausea and 

symptoms such as a lack of confidence and negative thoughts and feelings. Because test anxiety is a 


response, it can be unlearned. 


Being prepared for tests and feeling confident about your abilities may reduce some of your anxiety. Or you 


may need to develop coping strategies such as learning to relax, facing and dealing with your fears, fight- 


ing internal and external ______9/_ ____, and programming yourself for success by replacing 
thoughts with ______._ ones. If your anxiety is extremely severe, you might 


want to talk about your problem with your instructor or advisor. 


To access additional review exercises, see http://college.hmco.com/success. 


SKILLS TO PRACTICE 

e preparing for tests 

@ recognizing when you are tense or anxious 
e using relaxation techniques 

e fighting distractions 

e controlling your inner dialogue 
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ONE OF THE values of a college education is that it exposes you to a diversity of 
students and ideas. It offers you a chance to develop socially, culturally, and intel- 
lectually—to become a well-adjusted person. A well-adjusted person is one who has 
achieved a balance among his or her physical, emotional, and social needs. Some stu- 
dents are not managing their lives as well as they could. Other students’ emotional 
and physical well-being are out of balance. Some may place excessive emphasis on 
their friends’ and family’s needs and neglect their studies. Still others may be a lit- 
tle too conscientious, neglecting the importance of social relationships and 
leisure-time pursuits. 

Your physical self is linked with health, diet, fitness, and stress management. 
Your emotional self involves your feelings, your degree of satisfaction in life and 
career, and your locus of control—your source of motivation—all keys to success 
in college. Your social self derives from your relationships and your behavior. This 
chapter explains what you can do to keep your physical, emotional, and social 
selves in balance: 


* Stay healthy. 
* Control your emotions and adapt to change. 


* Improve your interpersonal skills. 


* Manage your sex life. 


HEALTH AND WELL-BEING can affect your ability to do well in college. If 
your health is poor, if you have troubled relationships, or if you lack confidence 
and self-esteem, then your mind will be occupied with these problems, and you 
will not be able to give studying and classes your full attention. If you are exces- 
sively preoccupied with doing well in college and neglect your health, then again 
you may create problems for yourself that will eventually affect your ability to 
succeed. 

Getting an education is not all tests, lectures, and assignments. If you are a 
young college student, you are also learning how to live and work effectively for 
the rest of your life, and you can take advantage of unique opportunities for es- 
tablishing good health habits, building self-esteem, and forming close friendships. 
If you are an adult learner, college is another responsibility you are adding to the 
ones you already have. Your health, relationships, and self-esteem may be put to 
the test as you struggle to cope with the challenges of being a student. 

College is the place, and now is the time for you—no matter what your age— 
to break any habits that may be ruining your health or limiting your performance, 
and to establish new habits that may enhance performance and prolong your life. 


_ Staying Healthy © 


HEALTH IS A basic need. If your body doesn’t work, your mind can’t function. 
Health, good or bad, is rarely something that just happens; it is partly the result of 
a person’s choices and actions. If your health is good, then you want to keep it 
that way. If your health is poor, then you must do all you can to improve it. The 
four questions that follow embody four goals of healthful living that can lead to 
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improved brain functioning. Think about your life and your habits; then, men- 
tally answer the questions yes or no. 


1. Do you eat nutritionally sound, balanced meals? 
2. Are you physically fit? 

3. Are you able to manage stress? 

4. Do you avoid the use of harmful substances? 


This chapter provides a brief overview of some ways you can maintain good 


health. 


Eating Sensibly 


A nutritionally sound, balanced diet is one that includes more fish and poultry 
than red meat, plenty of fruits and vegetables, whole grains in the form of bread 
or cereal, and dairy products. A balanced diet contains a variety of foods. It also 
contains more carbohydrates (starches and sugars) than protein and less fat than 
either carbohydrates or protein. A fast-food meal of a hamburger, french fries, 
and a soft drink, for example, is not a balanced meal because it contains too much 
fat. A more balanced meal would consist of broiled lean meat (chicken or fish), 
two cooked vegetables or a cooked vegetable and a salad, rice or other carbohy- 
drates, and a piece of fruit for dessert (see Figure 1). 
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Your social well-being and 
physical well-being are 
just as significant as your 
academic abilities in 


leading a successful life. 


College provides unique 
opportunities for enjoy- 
ing recreational activities 
and making lasting 
friendships. 


Not only should you eat balanced meals, but you should also eat at regular in- 
tervals spaced throughout the day so that your brain is continually supplied with 
the nutrients it needs to function properly. Skipping breakfast, for example, or 
going into an exam hungry can interfere with your concentration and memory 
function and make you feel drowsy and less alert. Your brain responds to high and 
lows in your blood sugar levels. When you haven't eaten, the level of glucose in 
your blood is low, and your mental alertness is diminished. 

Glucose is a sugar best synthesized from proteins and fats. Eating a candy bar 
before a test will temporarily raise the level of glucose in your blood, but the burst 
of energy you get from it will be short lived and will leave you feeling sluggish. In- 
stead, eat balanced meals three times a day with snacks in between. A piece of 
fruit, which is high in fructose (another sugar), or a cup of yogurt is a good high- 
energy snack. 

What can you de to maintain a healthful diet while you are in college? 

Try these suggestions: 


1. Schedule your classes and other activities so that you have time for three 
meals a day. 


2. Eat balanced meals. You may be able to get a nutritious meal in your col- 
lege’s cafeteria. A variety of vegetables is usually available, and you can se- 
lect your own combination of foods. If you live off campus, select foods 
according to the guidelines in Figure 1. 


3. Avoid rich, high-calorie snacks. If you get hungry between meals, eat an 
apple or another fruit, carrot or celery sticks, or unbuttered, unsalted pop- 
corn. For an energy boost, try low-fat yogurt or a few unsalted nuts instead 
of sugary or salty snacks. 
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Figure 1 


Nutrition Chart: Guidelines for Good Eating 


10. 


. If you live off campus, go home for lunch or bring your lunch. Be in con- 


trol of what you eat. 


. If you go to parties, go easy on the snacks and alcoholic drinks. You may 


not know this, but alcohol converts to sugar in the bloodstream and is 
stored as fat. Apart from its other dangers, too much alcohol can make you 


gain weight, and it can also interfere with your body’s absorption of essen- 
tial nutrients. 


. Don't make a habit of skipping meals. Fatigue, fuzzy thinking, and dimin- 


ished concentration are among the problems this habit can cause. 


. If you are overweight and would like to reduce, see your doctor. He or she 


will help you select an appropriate weight-loss program. 


. Exercise regularly; it will increase your level of fitness, make you feel posi- 


tive and energetic, and help reduce stress. If you are trying to lose weight, 
combining a sensible diet with exercise will speed up the process and keep 
the weight off. 


. Put food in perspective. Eat for good health. Don’t eat because you feel de- 


pressed, because you want to celebrate, or as a social event. 


Drink eight to ten glasses of water a day to aid the digestive process, help 


eliminate wastes and toxins from your body, and supply needed moisture 
to the tissues. 
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EXERCISE 1 


FIND OUT WHAT YOU EAT and whether your diet is as balanced and healthful as it could be. Keep a record of 
what you eat for one week; then determine ways to eat more sensibly if necessary. For example, if you discover 


that most of your calories are coming from fats, decrease your intake of fatty foods such as butter, cheese, ice 


cream, margarine, salad dressings, luncheon meats, or other meats rich in fat, and increase your intake of whole 


grains, fruits, vegetables, lean meats, fish, and poultry. Keep recording your meals and attempting to adjust what 
you eat until you achieve a balanced diet. 


Make copies of this chart so that you can record what you eat throughout the day. (If you wait until evening, you 
may forget what you've eaten.)To download copies of the chart, go to http://college.hmco.com/success. 


improving Fitness 

Exercise has many benefits; fitness is just one of them. Regular exercise strength- 
ens your heart, improves circulation, and helps reduce your risk of cardiovascular 
illness or death from a heart attack or stroke. Exercise can make you strong and 
able to withstand other diseases, and it can also relieve stress. In addition, it helps 
you lose weight and improves your appearance. 


Walking is one of the sim- 
plest forms of aerobic 
exercise. Just twenty 
minutes of brisk walking 
every day can make a sig- 
nificant difference in your 
fitness level. 


© Jim Whitmer 


The best exercise is aerobic. An aerobic exercise lasts for a minimum of twenty 
minutes during which your heart rate is elevated and your muscular activity is con- 
tinuous. You should not do aerobic exercises without checking your pulse fre- 
quently and without first receiving instructions on how to perform the activities. 
Overstressing your heart can have serious, even fatal, effects. “No pain, no gain” is 
a dangerous myth. “FIT” is a much better guideline. 


‘How ften you ae hee times a week ic heg erally — 
min led starting frequency 


. Your target eart rate, based or ‘your age and present | 


- then gradually i increase thet time as s you are able 


Exercise is great for you if you do it correctly. An excellent place to get started 
is in your college’s athletic department. Courses and individual counseling may be 
available at a lower cost than you are likely to find at one of the commercial health 
clubs or spas, and may even be offered free of charge. If you don’t have time for 
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exercise that requires a change of clothes or a special place or type of equipment, 
try walking. You can walk anywhere; just twenty minutes a day of brisk, uninter- 
rupted walking greatly reduces your risk of heart problems and also improves 
your overall level of fitness. Here is a list of aerobic activities, some of which you 
may already be doing: 


Aerobic dancing 
Rowing 
Swimming 
Bicycling 
Running 
Walking 


Jumping rope 


Managing Stress 


Some stress won't hurt you. In fact, you should expect to experience stress now 
and then. For example, it is normal to feel a little anxious before getting up in 
front of a group to speak. You want to do your best, and you may be wondering 
whether you will be able to remember everything you want to say. Once you get 
started, this anxiety should quickly pass as you begin to focus your attention on 
giving the speech. It is also normal to feel a little anxiety on the day of an exam. 
But once you have the exam in front of you and get down to the business of tak- 
ing the test, the anxiety should pass. Real stress is unrelieved anxiety that persists 
over a long period of time. Stress is especially harmful if you are unable to manage 
it. Unrelieved stress can weaken you physically so that you become vulnerable to 


Find a way to take a 
break and lose yourself 
when you are experienc- 
ing a great deal of stress. 
Hobbies, sports, and 
friendly conversations 
can provide relief from 
pressure or worries. 
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| disease, and it can impair your ability to think clearly so that your performance in 
| class and at work suffers. 

Many warning signs can tell you if your stress is getting out of control. Look 

_ at the brief list that follows and see whether you have any of these common symp- 
| toms of stress. The more of these symptoms that you have, the more likely it is 

| that you need to learn some strategies for coping with stress. 


Depression Loss of pleasure in life 

Difficulty falling asleep Increase or decrease in appetite 
Extreme tiredness, fatigue Muscular aches for no apparent reason 
Feelings of anger or resentment Stomach or intestinal disturbances 
Frequent absence from work or Sweaty palms 

classes 


Tension headaches 


Impatience Test anxiety 


Inability to concentrate 


Many students find adjusting to college and meeting course requirements ex- 
tremely stressful, especially if they are also working, raising a family, or trying to 
| cope in an environment in which they feel out of place. Some students are chroni- 
_ cally anxious about tests, and their nervousness prevents them from doing their 
| best. Test anxiety is a special kind of stress related to testing situations. It is impor- 
| tant that you find ways to manage stress so that you can reach your goals and 
| enjoy yourself in the process. Try the following tips for managing stress. 


Ten Stress Beaters 


1. Be realistic. You know what you can and cannot do, what is within your 
power to change, and what you can’t do anything about. Don’t waste 
energy worrying about matters that are out of your control. Instead, use 
your energy to alter those situations that you have the power to change. 
Unrealistic goals, perfectionism, and believing you have to do everything 
right the first time will set you up for failure. Be reasonable about what 
you expect of yourself, and don’t be afraid to make mistakes. 


~ 


Exercise tensions away. When you are under stress, your muscles tense 
involuntarily. You may have noticed the tightness in the back of your neck 
and across your shoulders that often precedes a headache. Exercise has a 
natural calming effect that is accompanied by a positive feeling. For exam- 
ple, you may have heard about or experienced “runner’s high,” the feeling 
of euphoria and the sudden burst of energy runners get after they have 
been running for a long time. 

To help you relax, try a desktop relaxation technique and the chair-seat 
relaxation technique. Also try this simple deep-breathing technique for 
calming yourself in any situation: Breathe slowly through your nose, filling 
your lungs. Then slowly exhale through your mouth. As you take ten deep 
breaths in this manner, think to yourself: “I am relaxed; I am calm.” 
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EXERCISE 2 


FIND AN EXERCISE PROGRAM THAT works. Choose a form of exercise that you enjoy and can easily fit into your 
schedule. Try out some aerobic exercises; then use the following chart to summarize and comment on your experi- 
ences. You can also download the chart from http://college.hmco.com/success. The chart will help you determine 
which type of exercise works best for you and why. 


EEE addins 


Aerobic 
dancing 


| went to an 
aerobics class 
| with a friend, 
and | liked it 
30 much | 
decided 
to join too. 
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3. Learn to say no. For whatever reason, many of us have difficulty saying 


no when someone asks us to do something, even if we don’t have the time 
or desire to do it. When you are under stress because of work, family, 
course requirements, and other obligations, the last thing you need is to 
take on more responsibilities. When someone makes demands on your 
dwindling time, think carefully about how you feel. Ask yourself, “Do I 
really want or need to do this?” If the answer is “No,’ don’t be afraid to say 
so. If you have trouble saying no, you may need to become more assertive, 
as explained later in this chapter. If you are interested in assertiveness 
training, consult your counseling department. Check the newspaper for an 
announcement of a workshop or request one through your student activi- 
ties office. You could also check your campus bookstore, the library, or the 
Internet for information on the topic. 
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Ask for help. Some problems may be more than you can handle by your- 
self, so you may need to seek financial, medical, or some other type of help 
or advice. Some problems may look a lot worse than they are until you talk 
to someone about them and get a different perspective. If you are the kind 
of person who hates to ask for help, try to get over this attitude. Many 
times we worry needlessly and cause ourselves even more stress by living 
with problems that we consider unsolvable when asking for help and get- 
ting it might bring immediate relief. 


Learn to deal with negative people. People who display negative atti- 
tudes, a pessimistic outlook on life, and a constant state of nervousness can 
make you experience negative feelings that add to your stress. If you can 
eliminate negative people from your life, do so. If they are friends or family 
members, try to counter their negative remarks with positive ones of your 
own. When they do behave in a more positive way, comment on what you 
like about their behavior, thereby positively reinforcing a behavior that you 
want them to continue. 


Lose yourself in activity. When you are under stress, engage in some ac- 
tivity that causes you to lose all track of time. During those moments, you 
can forget your worries and experience happy, calming feelings. Reading, 
playing a sport, and spending time pursuing a hobby or special interest are 
all activities in which you can lose yourself. 


Treat yourself. Do something nice for yourself, especially when you are 
under stress. Buy yourself a present. Go out to dinner or see a movie 
you've been meaning to see with a friend whose outlook is positive. 


Get your life in order. You've probably been meaning to do this anyway. 
If you are off schedule or behind in your courses, if your room or your 
house is 4 mess, and if you keep postponing a trip to the dentist, then it is 
no wonder that you are feeling stressed out. Resolve to get organized. Make 
out a new study schedule that includes time to catch up on work you've 
missed. Make a list of all the other tasks that need doing; then tackle them 
one at a time. Don't worry if it takes you a while to get organized. After all, 
it took a while to get off schedule. 


Make a wish list. We all have a tendency to say to ourselves, “If only I had 
the time, ’'d do _______..” How would you complete this sen- 
tence? Make a list of all the things youd do if you had the time. When 
stress has become more than you can handle, and you have to get away for 
a while, do one of your wish-list activities. 


Help someone else. It’s no secret that doing something for someone else 
can make you feel good and can take your mind off what is worrying you. 
Take the opportunity to help a friend who has a problem. Helping your 
friend find a solution may give you ideas for ways to solve one of your 
problems. If you know someone who is having trouble in a course you are 
taking, offer to study with him or her. The things you do for others not 
only help them but also have a positive effect on you. 
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Are You Spending Too Much Time on 
the Net? 


ith most college campuses being wired, a new student health issue 
has surfaced: Internet addiction. Cruise by your college's computer 


' lab at any time of day, and you are likely to see all stations occupied. 
What are these students doing? Some undoubtedly are researching and writ- 
ing. Many, however, are playing games and visiting chat rooms. Though harm- 
less in themselves, when taken to extremes, these activities can put students 
at risk for failing grades and failed relationships. College counselors are troubled by the attrition rate of stu- 
dents whose misuse of the Internet has disrupted their lives and curtailed their education. 


A person who uses the Internet obsessively to the point of losing self-control suffers from Internet addiction. 
Four types of addictive online behavior are cybersexual addiction, which involves visits to adult chat rooms and 
pornography web sites; cyber-relationship addiction, whereby online friendships become more important than 
real-life relationships with friends and family members; net compulsions such as online auctions, trading, and 
compulsive game playing; and information overload resulting from obsessive web surfing or prolonged data- 
base searching. 


Why do people become addicted to the Net? Cyberspace is a virtual community in which one can escape from 
reality and the complexities of real-worid human relations. In cyberspace, people can create new identities, con- 
cealing their real names, ages, personalities, and socioeconomic status. The intimacy that develops between 
friends who meet in chat rooms is, therefore, an illusion. Real intimacy comes from closeness with another. But 
cyber-relationships are, by their nature, at arm's length. 


Who is at risk? The same risk factors that apply to drug and alcohol use apply to Internet addiction. Depression, 
anxiety, or lack of self-confidence and self-esteem may cause people to seek relief in the stimulating world of 
cyberspace. People who have abused drugs, alcohol, or tobacco may have an increased susceptibility to Inter- 


net addiction. 
What can you do? As with any other activity that has a potential for abuse, use caution. Have a purpose for 
using the Internet and schedule your online time so that it doesn’t interfere with your other activities. Use the 
Internet as a research tool or for an occasional game, but don't let it become a substitute for social interaction. 
Email, too, can get out of hand if reading and sending messages consumes too much of your time or if you use 
email not as a convenience but rather as a way to keep the people closest to you at a distance. If you are con- 
cerned that your Internet use may be excessive, seek help. 
The Internet is a helpful tool for researching and fact finding; it can also be a pleasant distraction similar to 
watching a movie or a favorite TV program. But when your Internet use becomes obsessive, it may also become 
addicting. Watch for these warning signs: 

(Continued) 


Internet activities are on your mind more often than not. 


The amount of time you spend on the Net has gradually increased. 


After deciding that you were spending too much time on the Net, you tried to stop or cut back but were 


unsuccessful. 
Just the thought of limiting your Internet time makes you feel anxious or depressed. 


Friends, family members, or others close to you have expressed concern about the amount of time you spend 
on the Net. 


e You often turn to the Net for relief from stress, life's problems, or feelings of depression. 
Do four or more of these warning signs apply to you? If so, you may be spending too much time on the Net. 


To explore this topic further, see the following web sites for a list of resources, including an online test for Inter- 
net addiction that you can take: www.netaddiction.com and www.virtual-addiction.com. 


ADDICTIVE BEHAVIOR—WHETHER IT INVOLVES binge drinking, smoking, overeating, 
using drugs, or surfing the Net to excess—interferes with your health and undermines your 
performance. If you are struggling with an addiction, or if someone you know is, research 

the addiction online. Find out what support groups may be available and what other useful 

information exists. As a starting point, use addiction as one of your search words and the 
name of the behavior or substance in which you are interested. If your topic is “Internet ad- 


diction,” try the suggestions in this chapter's Computer Confidence. Then share what you 
find with the rest of the class. 


armful Substances 


Avoiding 


When it comes to drugs, both legal and illegal, it’s best to take a realistic approach. 
What are the facts and misconceptions surrounding alcohol, tobacco, caffeine, 
and illegal drugs such as marijuana and cocaine? What are the risks and perceived 
benefits of using one or more of these substances? Arming yourself with know]- 


edge enables you to deal with issues of substance use and abuse on your own 
terms. 


Tobacco. Smoking places you at risk of getting lung cancer, heart disease, and a 
host of other illnesses, according to the American Cancer Society, the American 
Lung Association, the American Heart Association, and many other health organ- 
izations and professionals. Because second-hand smoke poses similar risks for 
nonsmokers, smoking is now prohibited or limited in all public buildings, many 
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restaurants, and other establishments. Public awareness about the dangers of 
smoking has increased, and a growing social stigma against smoking prevails. All 
states have laws prohibiting the sale of tobacco products to minors. Those are 
the facts. 

A misconception some people have is that they can quit smoking whenever 
they want to. According to a report issued by the Surgeon General of the United 
States several years ago, nicotine is as addicting as the illegal drug heroin. If you 
smoke, ask yourself this question: What is this habit doing for me? If, after consid- 
ering the risks and benefits, you decide to quit, ask your doctor to suggest a smok- 
ing cessation program. 


Caffeine. How many students do you know who can’t face the morning with- 
out a cup of coffee? How many students need caffeine to keep them going 
throughout the day or to keep them awake during late-night study sessions? Here 
are the facts about caffeine: It is present in coffee, tea, chocolate, some soft drinks, 
and certain over-the-counter drugs. When used in moderation, caffeine reduces 


| drowsiness and increases energy. When abused, caffeine can produce anxiety and 
| tremors, and may aggravate certain conditions such as heart disease and high 

| blood pressure. Caffeine can be addicting: an abrupt decrease or cessation of use 
| produces withdrawal symptoms such as headaches and jitters, but one or two 

| cups a day may produce few if any negative side effects. As you weigh the benefits 


and risks of using caffeine, consider two alternatives to morning coffee: switch to 


| decaffeinated or manage your time so that you get enough rest, eliminating the 
| need for a caffeine boost. 


| Iliegal Drugs. What is the allure of drugs such as marijuana, cocaine, heroin, 


amphetamines, and LSD? They stimulate the brain’s pleasure centers, generating 


| feelings such as alertness, euphoria, or relaxation. But the “high” users get is 

| short-lived and may be followed by feelings of depression or anxiety. Because 

| these drugs are both psychologically and physically addicting, abuse can lead to a 
| habit that is extremely hard to break. Because the drugs are illegal, the Food and 

| Drug Administration has no control over their manufacture. As a result, they 

| may be produced in unsanitary conditions and may contain toxic additives that 


increase users’ health risks. 
Some students who have experimented with illegal drugs have experienced 


| few, if any, ill effects. But some have become addicted, some have died of over- 
| doses, some have been sexually assaulted while under the influence, and others 


have served jail terms and have had their academic careers and future prospects 


| forever curtailed as a result. Keeping these facts in mind, ask yourself whether the 
| short-term benefits students may think they are getting from drug use are really 
| worth the considerable risks involved and their long-term consequences. 


| Alcohol. We have saved this drug for last because its use and abuse are of great- 
| est concern to college students. Because binge drinking on college campuses, alco- 


hol abuse at campus social events, and alcohol-related deaths and other incidents 
during Spring Break get a lot of media attention, it’s easy to get the impression 


| that “everybody does it.” The reality is that many college students do not drink, 


and many who do drink do so responsibly. But for others, alcohol abuse has re- 
sulted in dangerous behavior—and even death. Because students are often pres- 
sured to drink in social situations and because the opportunities to abuse alcohol 
are readily available, your best defense is knowledge. 
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Why do students drink? Psychologists and other professionals cite several rea- 

| sons. For one thing, children of alcoholics and children who grew up in homes 

| where alcohol was used at family occasions may be more prone to use alcohol. 

| Also, some experimentation with “the forbidden” is a normal part of growing up. 

| Drinking, for some students, is a rebellious act through which they establish their 

| independence. Third, despite the risks of drinking, some students turn to alcohol 

| to relieve stress or to escape unpleasantness. Peer pressure is another reason. Stu- 

| dents may feel that they must drink in order to be accepted. Finally, the media and 

| the campus atmosphere exert powerful influences. The media are filled with im- 

ages that make drinking seem glamorous. Beverage companies sponsor social 

events that make alcohol consumption by young people seem normal, average. 

| Social organizations on campus, Greek organizations in particular, may sponsor 

events that revolve around drinking. Too often, college administrators look the 

| other way, ignoring the underage drinking that may be occurring on campus. 

What is binge drinking? Although light drinking may pose few health risks, 

| binge drinking is dangerous. Ingesting four or five drinks in a short time period 

constitutes binge drinking. This behavior can result in injury, illness, and even 

death from alcohol poisoning. Binge drinking has negative academic effects as 

| well, impairing performance and judgment. 

What are your choices? As a student, you must make your own decisions about 

| alcohol use. You don’t have to drink, but if you choose to, know the risks. Know the 

difference between light-to-moderate drinking and abusive or binge drinking. 

| Consider also your religious beliefs and personal values. Be aware of legal limits 

and campus policies regarding alcohol use and make ethical choices. If you do 
drink, the following guidelines may help you drink safely and responsibly. 


¢ Know what you're drinking. It’s easy for someone to slip a drug into a 
drink and easy for someone to spike a drink with more alcohol than you 
had intended to consume. Therefore, do not accept a drink from anyone. 
Get your own drink. 


* Time your drinking. Don’t drink too much too fast. Drink slowly, making 
one or two drinks last at least an hour. 


* Do not drink on an empty stomach. Eat or nibble while drinking. Eat- 
ing slows the absorption of alcohol into the bloodstream. 


* Opt out of drinking games. Games such as chug-a-lug contests are risky 
because they introduce too much alcohol into your system too rapidly. 


* Say “No” when you've had enough. A simple 0 is all you need to say 
to refuse a drink. You don’t owe anyone an explanation. 


* Do not drink and drive. If you and your friends are out drinking, let 
someone who has not been drinking be your designated driver. Do not 
drive drunk, and don’t ride with a driver who is. 


Choosing not to drink is a valid option. If you make this choice, you can still 
attend parties and other social events where alcohol is consumed without partici- 
pating in drinking. Take someone with you who is also a non-drinker. In addition, 
choose other, positive ways to find escape, relaxation, excitement, and pleasure. 
For example, plan activities with your friends that involve physical and mental 
stimulation. Attend sports events, take bicycle or hiking trips, go to the beach for a 
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| day of surfing and sunning, or go to a movie. Solitary pursuits that provide es- 

| cape, adventure, and excitement include reading; writing poems, essays, and sto- 
| ries; and learning a new hobby, craft, or sport. For example, you might enjoy tak- 
| ing a course in creative writing or drawing. 

Like everything else, deciding whether or not to drink is your choice. In this 

_ behavior, as in all others, by being informed and by making responsible choices, 

| you are taking control of your life. 


EXERCISE 4 


HOW PREVALENT IS DRINKING ON your campus? Take this informal survey to gather information about your 
own habits and assumptions. Do not identify yourself on the survey. Your instructors will compile all students’ an- 
swers and report back to the class. 


To take the survey, read each question and circle your answer. 
1. Do you drink? 
a. never b. occasionally c. regularly 


2. How many drinks do you have in a week? 


a. none b. 1or2 c. more than 1 or 2 


3. When are you most likely to drink? 
a. at social events b. on special occasions 
c. with meals d. whenever I’m with friends 


How many drinks do you usually have at a social event or during an evening spent with 
friends? 


4 


e 


a. lor2 b. 2to5 ¢. more than 5 
5. Have you ever engaged in binge drinking? 
a. never b. occasionally c. regularly 
6. Have you ever engaged in drinking games? 
a. never b. occasionally c. regularly 
7. To the best of your knowledge, how prevalent is binge drinking among the students on your 
campus? 
a. not prevalent at all b. somewhat prevalent c. quite prevalent 


In general, what would you estimate to be the percentage of students on your campus who 
drink regularly? 
a. fewer than 50 percent b. about 50 percent c. more than 50 percent 


9. Do you believe that a student on your campus has to drink in order to be accepted or to have 


a social life? 


a. notatall b.insomecases _ c. definitely 
(Continued) 
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10. Based on your own experience, how would you describe college students’ drinking behavior? 
a. Most students do not drink. 
b. Most students engage in light-to-moderate drinking. 
c. Most students drink to excess. 
How does drinking behavior on your campus compare to that on other campuses? 
a. There is less drinking among students on my campus. 
b. About the same amount of drinking occurs among students on my campus as on others. 
c. Students on my campus drink more than students on other campuses. 


If you are out with friends, how likely is one of you to abstain from drinking so that he or she 
can be the designated driver? 


a. not likely b. somewhat likely c. very likely 


How much underage drinking do you see at campus events or other social events at which col- 
lege students are present? 


a. hardly any b. some c. a great deal 
Among the students on your campus, how much pressure is there to engage in drinking? 
a. none b. some c. a great deal 


Do you know anyone on your campus who has been involved in one or more of the following 
while drinking (circle all that apply)? 


a. acquaintance rape b. an automobile accident 
c. aserious injury d. unsafe sexual activity 


Do you know anyone on campus whose drinking has led to one or more of these outcomes 
(circle all that apply)? 


a. missed class or was late b. scored poorly on a test 


c. failed to hand in course work d. had aloss of memory 


- Your Emotions 


ALTHOUGH YOU MAY be faced with a situation you cannot change, you can 
change how you feel about it. For example, if you are having trouble getting along 
with a roommate, you may be losing study time because of arguing or worrying 
about the problem. Soon your grades will suffer if you can’t resolve your differ- 
ences and get back on schedule. Obviously, you can’t change your roommate’s be- 
havior, but you can change your feelings about that behavior. You can decide not 
to let it get to you. Focus your attention on doing well in your courses. Concen- 
trate on meeting every requirement, completing every assignment, and preparing 
for every test. Do most of your studying in the library or some other place away 
from your roommate. Try to resolve your differences, but if you cannot, make the 
best of the situation until you can make other living arrangements. Avoid getting 
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into arguments and say to yourself, “I am in charge of my feelings, and I will not 
let my conflict with my roommate interfere with my success in my courses.” 

Similarly, if you are an older student who lives off campus, you may have a 
family member or friend who tries to undermine your efforts to be successful by 
making such comments as “You'll never make it” or “You shouldn’t put yourself 
through this.” Negative comments like these don’t have to upset you. Your emo- 
tions belong to you. People cannot control how you feel unless you give them 
that power. 


Understanding Your Feelings 


To begin taking control of your emotions, determine what causes you to feel one 
way or another. Begin by listening to yourself think and talk. Are your thoughts 
and words dominated by statements that begin with they, he, she, or you? Do you 


| often make statements such as these? 
| You make me angry because you don't listen to what I say. 


| She doesn’t care how I feel. 


He really hurt my feelings. 


| They make it hard for me to get the schedule that I want. 


| She gave me a D on that paper, but I deserved better. 


When you make statements like these, you place all the blame for your feel- 


| ings on someone else. You place yourself at the mercy of others’ whims. If they 
_ choose to, they can make you feel great. If they choose to, they can make you feel 
_ awful. You never know where you stand with people, and consequently, your self- 


esteem is undermined. 
Locus of control is a psychological term that describes where you place respon- 
sibility for the control of your life’s events. For example, if your locus of control is 


| external, you expect someone or something to motivate you. If your locus of con- 
| trol is internal, you are self-motivated. Locus of control may also explain, in part, 
| what controls your feelings. Externally motivated students tend to blame others 

| for the way they feel. Internally motivated students are more likely to examine 

| their own behavior to find the source of their feelings. 


One way to take control of your emotions is to replace any statements of feel- 


| ing that begin with they, he, she, or you with statements that begin with I. You will 
| then be able to determine what actually caused the feeling. For example, here are 


the same statements you read before, but the word I has replaced the first word, 
and the statement has been altered to shift the cause of the feeling to the person 


| making the statement: 

| I get angry when I think you're not listening to what I say. 
| I believe she doesn’t care how I feel. 

| I feel hurt by some of the things he does. 


| I find it hard to get the schedule that I want. 


I made a D on that paper, but I could have done better. 
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Pretend for a moment that you made these statements. Notice how you have 

| accepted responsibility for the feelings. For example, by accepting that the D is the 
| grade that you earned, you are likely to do better next time. But if you blame 

| someone else for the D, then you are off the hook and have no control over your 

| future in the course. Similarly, if “they” are not responsible for your schedule, then 
| you must determine what actions you should take to get the schedule you want. 

| This kind of thinking puts you in control of the situation. 

For example, in the first three statements, you accept responsibility for your 

| feelings that seem to result from others’ actions. The value of doing this is that it 

| opens a discussion about behavior you don't like without blaming the other per- 

_ son. For example, if it turns out that your friend really doesn’t listen, doesn’t care 

| how you feel, or does things that hurt you, then you must decide what you are 

| going to do about the situation. You have to decide whether it is worthwhile to try 
| to improve the relationship or to end it. In either case, you open the way for com- 

| munication rather than for more arguments and bad feelings. 
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| Leading a Purposeful Life 


| When you control your emotions and accept responsibility for your feelings, you 
increase your chances for happiness and decrease your chances for disappoint- 

| ment. A sense of well-being results from having goals to reach and making plans 

| to achieve them. Setting reachable long-term and short-term goals will give you a 
| purpose for attending college, completing your tasks at work, and realizing your 

| dreams and plans. When your purpose is clear, you are more likely to schedule 

| your time, follow through on your plans, and avoid procrastination. 

| If your life seems to lack purpose, examine what you are doing in your 

| courses, at work, or at home. Ask yourself, “Why am I doing this?” Answers may 

| not come right away, but when they do, they may remind you of your goals or in- 
| dicate a need to make some changes in your life. This knowledge will give you a 

| renewed sense of purpose. 


| Accepting the Need for Change 


Negative feelings, a sense of helplessness, and lowered self-esteem result when 
something you are doing isn’t working out, but you are afraid to make a change. 
_ An unhappy wife or husband may continue without help in a relationship that 
| makes both partners miserable because one or the other is afraid of the changes 
that counseling might require. A person who has been offered a new and better 
job or a transfer to a higher-paying job out of state may turn down the offer be- 
cause he or she fears change. You may keep working on a research paper—even 
though you may realize that you have chosen an unworkable topic—because you 
don’t want to start over. If you are “test anxious,” you may avoid seeking help be- 
cause you believe that the problem will go away or that there is nothing you can 
do about it. Trying to avoid change by ignoring a problem can be self-destructive. 
Negative feelings breed more negative feelings, encouraging the mistaken belief 
that a bad situation can only get worse. 

Accept the need for a change when it becomes clear that you have done all 
| you can do in a situation that is not working. Acceptance is the hard part. Once 
you're committed to making a change in your life, exploring your options and de- 
| ciding what to do next can be fun and challenging. 
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s explained earlier in the chapter, accepting the need for change is 
A way to control the emotional feeling of helplessness you get 
when something isn’t going well. When you accept the need for change, 
you make a positive choice either to act or to feel differently about a situa- 


tion. But what about the unwelcome event in your life that forces a change 


upon you that you did not choose? The result is stress, and unless you can 


adapt to both the desired and the undesired changes in your life, the stress will go unmitigated and will be- 


come a threat to your health and well-being. Listed next are some stress-producing changes that can upset 


the balance of a person's health and well-being. How many of these changes have affected you within the 


last year or past six months? Write about what you are doing to adapt to these changes or write about an- 


other change or event that may be the source of stress in your life. Then explain what you are doing to 


cope with the change. 

Death of a spouse or partner 

Death of a parent 

Death of other close family member 
Divorce 

Unwanted pregnancy 

Major injury or illness (self) 


Major injury or illness (family member or partner) 


EXERCISE 59 


1. You didn’t tell us that we had to do the exercises. 
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Loss of a job or financial support 


Breakup of a relationship other than marriage 


Serious argument with someone 
Legal problem 
Academic difficulties, probation 


Relocation of residence 


IN THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS, THE pronouns they, he, she, and you suggest that the 
people making the statements are not taking responsibility for their feelings and behavior. 
Rewrite each statement so that the focus is on the person making the statement. Replace any 
pronouns with the first-person pronoun / and change any other wording as needed. 


(Continued) 


2. Why can’t I have an override? They told me that the department chairperson would let me in 
the course even though it’s full. 
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3. You are not paying attention to me. 


4. She gets on my nerves. 


5. He is never in his office when I try to see him. 


EXERCISE 6 


LIKE MOST PEOPLE, YOU PROBABLY have times in your life when you feel disappointed, depressed, angry, frus- 
a trated, lonely, incompetent, or unloved. Like many people, you may tend to blame others for making you feel this 
way. In fact, no one needs to have that much power over you if you assume responsibility for your own well-being. 
Complete the statements that follow to remind, yourself of what you have and the things that make you feel good. 
Think about these positive qualities and accomplishments whenever you lack confidence. 


1. My finest character trait is 
2. My favorite possession is 


3. My closest friend is 


4. lam proud of myself for 


5. I feel happiest at home when I 


6. I feel most comfortable at work when I 


7. The course in which | am doing my best is 


8. Something | enjoy doing by myself is 


9. Askill | have mastered very quickly is 
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One thing | can really do well is 


KK 


On my next vacation | will 


| 


One of my plans for the future is 
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Emotional Intelligence—Another 
Way of Being Smart 


p'y do some highly intelligent people fail? Why do some whose 
_ IQs are not so high still manage to do well? What makes one 
person moody and another person more even-tempered? 


Emotional intelligence, or EQ, may be the answer. Daniel Goleman, au- 

thor of Emotional Intelligence, draws on Howard Gardner's theory of 

“personal intelligences,” Peter Salovey’s definition of “emotional intelli- 
gence,” and the research of many others to explain why your EQ may be more important than your IQ. 


According to Goleman,“IQ contributes about 20 percent to the factors that determine life success, which leaves 
80 percent to other factors.” One of those factors is emotional intelligence: the qualities that enable you to con- 
trol your emotions instead of letting them control you. For example, you could have the IQ of an Einstein and still 
find yourself on academic probation if you could not control your emotions that make you want to party instead 
of study. What exactly is emotional intelligence, and can it be developed? Goleman says it can. Emotional intelli- 
gence adds up to character, and it includes these qualities: 


e Self-motivation. You alone are responsible for paying attention, maintaining concentration, and relieving 


yourself of boredom. 


Persistence. Following through on schedules and commitments, living up to obligations, and continuing to 
make progress despite temporary setbacks will help you to achieve your goals. 


The ability to control impulses and delay gratification. Now and then we all do things on a whim or“in the 
heat of the moment.” But some people let passion rule, with disastrous results: the student who drinks too 
much, has unprotected sex, or acts first and thinks later. To control your impulses, you have to think ahead to 
the consequences and ask yourself,"Is it worth it?” 


The ability to regulate moods. How fast can you bounce back from disappointment and frustration? Do you 
allow yourself to be overcome by sadness, anxiety, or anger? Constantly giving in to your emotions produces 
stress that has harmful physical and mental effects. if your inclination is to say,“But | can’t help how | feel,” think 
again. The answer is to know yourself. Learn to recognize what your feelings are and what causes them.When 
you know why you are depressed, for example, you can figure out what it will take to eliminate the cause. 


Empathy. Empathy is another word for caring, and it is a valuable interpersonal skill. People who are empa- 
thetic have a high degree of self-awareness that enables them to sense the feelings of others. They are able to 
put themselves in another's place so that they can tell what he or she wants or needs. 


Hope. You have to believe that things will get better, that life is basically good, and that with hard work and 
persistence, you will achieve your goals. Without hope, it is unlikely that you will have either the will or the self- 
discipline to make a plan and follow it through. 

Do you see a connection between Goleman’s emotional intelligence and the internal locus of control? Remem- 


ber that internally motivated people take responsibility for their own successes and failures. They manage their 
lives, as opposed to allowing life’s circumstances to manage them. Goleman’s qualities of self-motivation and per- 


sistence are also characteristic of the internal locus of control. 


To pursue this topic further, see Goleman’s book Emotional Intelligence or do an online search using these key 


words as a starting point: emotional intelligence and Daniel Goleman. 


Your Interpersonal Skills 


| THE MOST INFLUENTIAL people in your life may include your parents, 

_ your spouse or other intimate partner, your children, your roommate, and 

| your friends. You depend on these people for many things, and they depend 
| on you. Your relationships with these people can span the entire range of emo- 
| tions, from great happiness to extreme disappointment. What makes a rela- 

| tionship succeed or fail? Educators, philosophers, psychologists, writers, and 
| many others have explored this question. Perhaps you have also explored it. 

| Though each relationship is based on a complex system of need satisfaction, 
| and though each type of relationship has characteristics that distinguish it 

| from other types, five interpersonal skills that you can develop will lead to 

| more satisfying relationships. 


| Listen. Give all of your attention to the people you are with. Spend an equal 
| amount of time listening and talking. In this way you will be sharing your 

_ ideas, but you will also be giving others an opportunity to share theirs. Listen 
| actively and make eye contact. Show interest by asking questions and com- 

| menting on what is being said. Encourage people to explain their opinions; 

| then listen without judging. Respond by giving your opinions. When you are 

| not sure what the other person means, paraphrase (restate) and preface your 

| remarks with “Did I hear you say ...?” or “Did you mean that... 2” 


| Converse. Don't “hold forth”; don’t deliver long, rambling monologues; and 
don’t interrupt. A conversation is an interchange of ideas and opinions. Re- 

| member to listen 50 percent of the time and to talk 50 percent of the time. 

| Avoid making critical or judgmental remarks. If talking with you is unpleas- 

| ant, people will avoid conversation, believing that they won’t be understood or 
| appreciated. A breakdown in communication is the first sign that a relation- 

| ship is in trouble. When people are asked what they like most in a relationship, 
| a frequent answer is “Someone I can really talk to.” 


| Have Fun. Create opportunities to have fun together. Make a mental list of 

| interests you have in common with each of your relatives and friends, and 

| plan trips or outings that focus on those interests. Or plan an adventure with 

| someone. Go someplace new or try out a sport or activity together that neither 

| of you has ever done before. When you discover a new activity that you both 

| enjoy, set aside time to pursue it together. And make sure that you don’t 
change or cancel plans at the last minute. 


| Be Supportive. You know how you feel when you have a problem, and the 
| person you turn to for help lets you down. You know how you feel when you 
come home from work excited about some small but important accomplish- 
ment, and the person you were hoping would share this excitement acts unin- 
| terested. Don't be that kind of person. Encourage others’ dreams. Share each 
triumph and disappointment as if it were your own. Don’t assume someone 
you love knows you care; let your feelings show. 

Being supportive is especially important in a diverse learning community 
| or workplace in which people of different cultures and backgrounds share as- 


signments and tasks. Being supportive means respecting others’ opinions and 
| being receptive to new ideas. 
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| Be Assertive. Being assertive means being able to ask for what you want. It also 
| means not giving in to people who try to make you do something you don’t want 
_ to do. But don’t confuse assertiveness with aggressiveness. Aggressive behavior is 

| rude, domineering, and intimidating. Assertive behavior is polite but strong and 

_ independent. Being assertive means standing up for your rights without denying the 
|_ rights of others. As an assertive person, you have the right to express your feelings 

| and opinions, to ask for what you want, and to say no. At the same time, you must 
| respect the fact that others have the same rights. 

Few college students are truly aggressive, and far more students are passive 

| than assertive. Being passive is taking the easy way out by letting other people 

| make decisions for you. If you're at a party, and someone pushes another beer on 

| you when you don’t want it, do you take the beer so that you won't seem unsocia- 
| ble? If you don’t want another beer, say so assertively and mean it: “No thanks, 

| I've had enough.” If youre a mother who comes in from classes to find dishes 

| stacked in the sink and laundry piled up by the washer, do you start rinsing the 

| dishes and sorting the clothes? Only if that’s what you want to do. You should 

| make it clear to your family that you need some help. Getting them to share the 

| problem and its solution rather than demanding their help increases your chances 
| of success. 

| Assertive behavior is responsible behavior. When you are assertive, you accept 
| responsibility for what you will or will not do and for the consequences of your 

| actions. Aggressive people, on the other hand, are irresponsible because they at- 

| tempt to get what they want by intimidation. This approach may lead to outright 

| refusal or a fight, a consequence the aggressor may not have intended. Aggressive 

| people are less likely to predict or control the outcome of events than assertive 

| people are because they don’t take into account others’ feelings or reactions. 

| Passive people are also irresponsible because they give control over their lives to 

| others. 

As a college student, the more assertive you become, the more likely you are 

| to be successful. As an assertive person, you will ask questions, seek out informa- 
tion, and be able to express clearly to your instructors what you do not under- 

| stand and what help you need from them. 
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APPLY WHAT you HAVE LEARNED about interpersonal skills by completing this exercise 
with group members. Remember to follow the guidelines for successful collaboration that ap- 
pear on the inside back cover. Read the following scenario and, using the questions as a guide, 
discuss how Jack and Bonita could improve their relationship. When you arrive at consensus, 
record your answers on the lines provided. Then evaluate your work. 


Jack was exhausted. He had three college courses on Mondays and worked the lunch shift at the cafeteria. Then he 
had to rush to pick up his girlfriend Bonita at her part-time nursing job. Today Bonita seemed particularly disgrun- 
tled.”I hate the hospital. hate my supervisors, ” she said.“ just want to be home practicing my guitar.” 

“Your supervisors work hard all day, too,” Jack snapped. 


(Continued) 


“Why don’t we stop for coffee on the way home?” asked Bonita. 

Jack sighed and answered, “Not today. | have a paper to finish. And maybe you should spend some time on 
those job applications.” 

Bonita turned her back and looked out the window. 


1. At what point could Jack have listened more actively to what Bonita was saying? 


2. What could Jack have said to start a positive conversation with Bonita? 


3. How could Bonita have been supportive of her boyfriend? 


4. How could Jack and Bonita have spent time together before going home to do their work? 


Group Evaluation: 


Evaluate your discussion. Did everyone contribute? Did you accomplish your task successfully? What additional 
questions do you have about interpersonal relationships? How will you find answers to your questions? 


THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST of behaviors typical of assertive people. Put a check beside those that are typical of 


you. For any behaviors that you did not check, summarize on the lines that follow why you would or would not fee! 
comfortable engaging in those behaviors. 


Assertive people: 


O 1. Turn down invitations without feeling guilty 

11 2. Politely refuse offers of food or drink if they don’t want it 

O 3. Donotlet themselves be talked into doing something that goes against their values 
O 


4. Make choices and decisions based on what they think is the right thing to do 
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5. Have little difficulty saying no 


6. Reserve the right to express their opinions while respecting others’ rights to do the same 


7. Reserve the right to change their opinions 


8. Are not afraid to speak up, ask questions, or seek information 


9. Are not afraid to make mistakes or to take action to correct them 


ic a a 


10. Do not feel compelled to share others’ feelings, beliefs, or values that go against their own 


Making Friends 


COLLEGE OFFERS THE opportunity to build new relationships and to test old 
ones. Your well-being depends, in part, on the relationships you are able to estab- 
lish and maintain. When you are new in college, you may have trouble meeting 
people at first, but don’t be discouraged. Many students are in the same situation 
as you are, and they are just as eager to make friends. In the student center or 
cafeteria, resist the temptation to sit by yourself. Join a group at a table and intro- 
duce yourself. Offer to exchange phone numbers with one or two people in each 
of your classes so that you can compare notes if one of you should be absent. Par- 
ticipate in as many campus activities as you can. You will meet people who share 
your interests, which is the basis of any long-lasting relationship. If you live in a 
residence hall, introduce yourself to the students living on either side of you and 
across the hall. Invite someone to go home with you one weekend. As you extend 
these offers of friendship to others, you will find them responding to you with 
similar offers of their own. 
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Friends offer support and 
companionship and are 
an important part of your 
college experience. 
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EXERCISE 9 


COLLEGE OFFERS A VARIETY OF situations and settings for meeting new people. But college students often 
spend hours in solitary studying and miss out on or ignore many opportunities for socializing. Imagine that you 
are a new transfer student at your college and don’t know a soul. How would you go about meeting new people? 
Using your student handbook, college newspaper or web site, student bulletin, and posted flyers as resources, list 
places and situations for meeting new people. Find examples in the following three categories. 


1. Academic activities 


2. Social events 


3. Recreational activities 


Are you the kind of person who meets new people easily, or do you take a long time to“warm up” to someone? 
Think about the three newest friends in your life. Describe where and how you met these people. Can you draw a 


conclusion about what kinds of situations you find most conducive to meeting new friends? Write your conclusion 
in one or two sentences. 


Friend 1: 


Conclusion: 
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Your Sexuality 


| SEX TAKES A relationship to a new level of physical and emotional intimacy. 

| Whatever your sexual orientation, you probably want the same thing that most 

| people want from an intimate relationship: mutual acceptance, trust, respect, 

| and—given the prevalence of sexually-transmitted disease (STD)—honesty 

| about past relationships. Although some people may profess a desire for recre- 

| ational sex or sex without emotional intimacy or commitment, the truth is that 

| sex is rarely, if ever, “just physical” for both people involved. Sexual behavior car- 
| ries with it emotional issues of self-esteem, self-respect, and self-confidence. 

| Moral values and ethics, too, play an important role. In fact, the kind of person 

| you are and your character—or lack of it—are revealed in the way you handle all 
| your relationships. Here are some guidelines to follow: 


* Don't rush sex. If you become physically involved with someone for 
whom you don't feel real affection, you will probably suffer a loss of self- 
esteem. 


¢ Listen to your feelings. Anxiety before sex, guilt afterwards, and a lack of 
desire or pleasurable feeling at any point along the way signal that some- 
thing is wrong. 


¢ Stand by your values. Don’t let someone pressure you into any type of 
sexual activity if you don’t want it or if it goes against your morals, and 
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In an intimate relation- 
ship, you should expect to 
give and to get accept- 
ance, trust, and respect. 


© Jim Whitmer 
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Figure 2 Contraceptive Methods and Their 
Effectiveness Rates 


EFFECTIVENESS 
METHOD RATE 


Oralcontraceptive  —s— 97-99% 


intrauterinedevice(QUD) ss* 94-98 


Condom  -. -— 2 
Diaphragm : _ 

Cervical cap - 

Spermicidal creams, foams, jellies 


Natural family planning (refraining from sexual 
intercourse during a woman's period of ovulation) 


Coitus interruptus (withdrawal before ejaculation) 


don’t pressure others. Sexual activity should be mutually desired by both 
partners. Anything less is sexual harassment or acquaintance rape. 


Practice safe sex. Take precautions to avoid pregnancy and disease. Either 
of these can limit your possibilities for the future. Figure 2 lists contracep- 
tives and their effectiveness rates, which are based on consistent use accord- 
ing to directions. Remember that no birth control method, short of absti- 
nence, is 100 percent effective. To guard against STDs, condoms offer some 
protection, but, again, they are not 100 percent reliable. Your risk of con- 
tracting an STD increases with the number of sexual partners you have had. 
If you and your partner are honest about past relationships, you will both 
be in a better position to make a wise decision about whether to become 
sexually involved. 


| Understanding Acquaintance Rape 


Acquaintance rape is forced sexual intercourse involving people who know each 
other. Studies done on campuses place the percentage of women who may be- 


| come the victims of rape or attempted rape before they graduate at anywhere 


from 15 to 35 percent. 
In any discussion of acquaintance rape, you need to keep in mind three 


_ things. Rape is a crime, no matter who is involved. A person who forces sexual in- 


tercourse on an acquaintance is just as guilty of a crime as someone who sexually 
assaults a stranger. Second, a person has a right to say no to sex at any point dur- 
ing a date or in a relationship, regardless of any previous sexual activity that may 
have occurred. Finally, because alcohol lowers inhibitions, acquaintance rape may 
be more likely to occur in situations where one or both parties involved may have 
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had too much to drink. The following guidelines should serve as a first step 
toward acquaintance rape prevention: 


* Set standards for sexual conduct. Decide how far you will go both 
physically and emotionally before getting involved with someone. 


* Communicate with each other. Talk with each other about your expec- 
tations. Don’t expect your partner to read your mind. Sex is too important 
to leave to chance. 


* Stand your ground. If you don’t want to respond to someone’s sexual ad- 
vances, your responsibility is to be assertive. Say no and mean it. Don’t be 
hesitant, and don’t back down. Even if you do want to have sex, your re- 
sponsibility is to listen when your date says no and to believe that no means 
no, even if your date’s nonverbal signals seem to say yes. 


Treat each other with respect. You have a right to your opinions and 
should trust your feelings. When something feels wrong, it probably is. De- 
mand respect from your partner. At the same time, respect his or her 
choices as well. Don’t let sexist notions or social pressures determine your 
behavior. Stick to your standards. 


If you are a victim of rape, realize that you are not at fault and that you have 
options. Seek help immediately. Get medical attention. Do not shower, douche, or 
change clothes. Then call the police. To help yourself cope with the aftereffects of 
sexual assault—which may include nightmares, depression, mood swings, feelings 
of guilt or shame, and various physical symptoms—call a rape crisis center. 


arassment 


Sexual harassment is any kind of unwanted teasing, touching, or inappropriate re- 
marks. Sexist jokes, sexist remarks, unwanted touching, or unwelcome requests 
for sexual favors are forms of sexual harassment and are inappropriate behaviors 
in any relationship. Your college probably has a policy on sexual harassment, 
which may be stated in a pamphlet, student handbook, or college catalog or on a 
web site. Your college may have a designated advisor or other official on campus 
who deals with sexual harassment issues and complaints. 

Once sexual harassment starts, it will probably continue until you demand 
that it stop. Dropping a course to get away from an offending professor or chang- 
ing your major because you are the recipient of sexist remarks and behaviors are 
ineffective ways of coping with sexual harassment. Instead, you should speak up 
at the first sign of sexism and coniront the harasser by making it clear that you 
want the behavior to end. Don’t keep sexual harassment to yourself. Talk to an ad- 
visor or report the behavior to the person at your college who handles complaints 
of sexual harassment. Make sure you have kept a record of the date, time, and 
place where the harassment occurred and of those people present who can act as 
witnesses. 

Sexual harassment is everyone’s problem, and creating a friendly, nonsexist 
environment is everyone’s responsibility. Speaking out against sexism is one way 
students can let professors and each other know that sexism has no place in the 
classroom or on the campus. 
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What practical knowledge have you gained from this chapter that you can use to solve real- 
world problems? To find out, read this scenario and complete the items that follow it. 


After high school, Wes attended a technical college, where he prepared for a career in the building industry. He now 
works for acompany that makes cabinets. Lately, he has begun stopping off at a bar after work with two of his bud- 
dies. At first, he had one or two beers, then went home to his family. Evenings were a special time when Wes and his 
wife would play with their children, feed them dinner, and put them to bed. Then Wes and his wife could spend time 
together. 


But recently his after-work drink with the guys has been getting out of hand. Now Wes has several beers, stays later and 
later, and is missing dinner and playtime with his family. His wife is angry and says so, which makes Wes angry. He 
snaps at her and the kids. To compound these problems, he often wakes up with a hangover. 


Wes knows he must do something. Not only is he afraid of losing his family, but he also worries about driving under the 
influence. He‘ like to stop going out after work, but he wonders how the guys would feel. Would they think he’s a 
wimp? Would his abstinence affect his relations at work? He needs the job and likes the company and his coworkers. 
What can Wes do? 


1. State Wes’s problem as you see it. 


2. What are Wes’s options? 


_ ESSE 


3. What are the advantages and disadvantages of these options? 
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review 


To review the chapter, reflect on the following confidence-building 
attitudes, complete Concepts to Understand, and practice your new 
skills at every opportunity. 


ATTITUDES TO DEVELOP 


@ personal responsibility 
e willingness to change 
e willingness to seek help 


CONCEPTS TO UNDERSTAND 


Your health and well-being are within your power to control, and they affect your ability to do well in col- 
lege. Successful adjustment depends on achieving a balance among your : 
,and needs. This chapter suggests ways to maintain good health 


and increase your well-being. 


To become healthy and stay healthy, choose a diet that includes a variety of foods 
and is low in . Become physically fit following a fitness program you can live with that includes 
exercises such as running or swimming. Learn to manage by first determining what circum- 

stances and conditions make you feel stressed, then by trying the stress beaters suggested in this chapter. 


Avoid using harmful substances such as illegal drugs, alcohol, nicotine, and caffeine. 


To increase your well-being, learn to take control of your by understanding your feelings, 
leading a purposeful life, and accepting the need for change. To improve your relationships, try these five 


strategies: 


to your friends and important others. 
. Converse and have fun with them. 
. Be of them. 
. Take advantage of the opportunity college offers for making new friends. 


. Be about what you want. 


Protect yourself by making good decisions about sexual behavior. Practice safe sex, reduce your risk of date 


rape, deal assertively with sexual harassment, and avoid unwanted pregnancy. 


To access additional review exercises, see http://college.hmco.com/success. 


SKILLS TO PRACTICE 
e making wise choices about health @ interacting with others 
e controlling your emotions e being assertive 


you can best apply that information. Use the following list of questions to stimulate your 
thinking; then write your reflections. Your response may include answers to one or more 
of the questions. Incorporate in your writing specific information from this chapter. _ 


Are you leading a balanced life? Are your physical, emotional, and social selves in balance? 
: Explain. 


Do you have any paagil habits that need changing? If so, what self-improvement goals will 
you set? 


Of the interpersonal skills, which is your sr strongest? Which needs work? 
° What relationship do you see between your EQ and your locus of control? 


Of the attitudes and skills listed | in the cha pter — which do you think will be most useful 
at t work orin your career? - 


eflect on what you have learned about maintaining your health and well-being and how 
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process 119, 219-221 
Dierking, Doug 72 
Distracters 312 
Distractions 
external 84. (See also Study area) 
internal 83-84 
setting up study area to avoid 178 
test anxiety and 332 
Diversity 
adult learners and 11—12 
background of campus 10 
benefits of 10-11 
in learning style 73. (See also 
Learning style) 
non-native English speakers and 12 
programs and services related to 11 
sexual orientation and 12 
students with disabilities and 3, 10, 
12 
supportiveness and 366 
Documentation 41 
Drafts 
final 49 
first 49 
for research papers 49 
Driving, drunk 358 
Drug use 357. See also Substance abuse 
Drunk driving 358 


E-mail 
advantages of 5—6 
communicating through 6 
surveying to save time on 240 


‘Eating 346-349 


Education Index 48 
Emotional intelligence 365 
Emotional well—being 
accepting change and 362, 363 
accepting responsibility and 362 
overview of 360-361 
taking control of 361—362 
Empathy 365 
Employment 158, 163. See also Careers 
Ergonomics 87, 88 
Essay questions 
guidelines for 316-319 
instruction words in 317 
Ethics 
goal setting and 137, 139-141 
sexuality and 371 
Evaluation 
of what you learn 122—126 
standards of 126 
Examples 
in reading 262—263 
to support main idea 117 
Exercise. See also Physical fitness 
aerobic 350, 351 
benefit of 348 
combining review with 290 
muscle relaxation 330—331 
relaxation 93, 329-331 
External distractions 84 
External locus of control 
explanation of 69—70, 361 
test anxiety and 329 
Extracurricular activities 
development of interpersonal skills 
and 23 
Greek organizations and 24, 358 
Eye contact 
active listening and 189, 366 
during oral presentations 201 
Facts 260, 262 
Faculty members 3 
False statements 312 
Families 179, 181 
Fast food 346 
Fear. See also Stress; Test anxiety 
of public speaking 200 
of tests 331 
Fence—post system 295 
Fill-in—the—blank tests 315 
Final drafts 49 
Financial Aid Office 16 
First drafts 49 
Fixed times 157—158 
Flash cards 246, 247. See also Note cards 
Flexibility 14, 140 
Foreign language courses 246-247 
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Forgetting 285-286. See also Memory 
Fraternities 24, 358 
Friendships 354, 369. See also 
Interper—sonal relationships 
Function diagrams 119 
Furniture 87, 88 
Gardner, Howard 58, 365 
Gay students 12 
Glucose 347 
Goals 
academic 137 
for college years 134-136 
for time management 156 
long—term 136-137, 139 
poor concentration due to lack of 
96 
reachable 139-141, 156, 256 
short-term 136 
types of 137 
Goleman, Daniel 365 
GPA 21 
GRAB method of time management 
156-158 
Graduate assistants 8 
Graphics 
material 119 
types of 120-121 
Gratification 365 
Greek organizations 24, 358 
Group activities 
guidelines for 204 
member roles and 19 
participation in 204—205 
Guessing 311 
Handouts 305 
Hanson, Gary 72 
Harassment, sexual 373 
Health/well—being 


avoidance of harmful substances for 


356-359 
emotional 360—365 
fitness for 349-351 
importance of 344, 346 
interpersonal relationships and 369 
interpersonal skills and 366-367 
nutrition for good 346-349 
sexuality and 371-373 
stress management for 351—356 
Helplessness 329 
Highlighting 
benefits of 269-270 
during active reading 257 
examples of 270, 275 
guidelines for 271-272 
Hogan/Champagne Personal Inventory 
67 
Homosexual students 12 
Hope 365 
Humanities 41 
Humanities Index 48 
Idea clusters 36 


Illegal drugs 357 
Implications 
explanation of 264 
in what you learn 117-118 
inferential 265—266 
personal 264-265 
Implied level of reading 112 
Independent teaching style 73 
Index cards 43, 44 
Inferences 112 
Inferential implications 265-266 
Informal outlines 
as study technique 221—223 
note taking using 194, 195 
Information maps 214—216 
Information overload 355 
Information processing 82 
Information retrieval systems 32—33 
Information sources 
college catalog as 20-22 
college publications as 23 
Instruction words 317 
types of 20 
Information 
evaluating sources of 42—43 
interviewing for 47 
making observations for 47—48 
physical and motor 288 
processing of 286 
reception of 280-281 
recollection of 283—285 
retention of 281—283 
verbal 288 
visual 288 
Instructors 
attitude toward 93 
finding information about 22 
teaching style of 61, 62, 73-74 
Intelligence quotient (IQ) 365 
Intelligence 
emotional 365 


Gardner’s theory of multiple 58—59, 


365 
views ox 58 
Interactive teaching style 73 
Internal distractions 83—84 
Internal locus of control 
emotional intelligence and 365 
explanation of 69, 70, 361 
test anxiety and 329 
International students 3 
Internet addiction 355 
Internet. See also E-mail 
overuse of 355-356 
surveying to save time on 240 
Interpersonal intelligence 59 
Interpersonal relationships 
development of 369 
helping others and 354 


interpersonal skills and 366—367 


sexuality and 371—373 


Interpersonal skills 
active listening and 366 
development of 23, 204—205 
emotional intelligence and 365 
types of 366—367 
Interpretations 
while reading or listening 112—113 
Interviews 47 
Intrapersonal intelligence 59 
Issues 30 
Jusman, Jenefer 72 
Kanar, Carol 112 
Keirsey Temperament Sorter 67 
Key words 
as memory technique 292—293 
as note-taking system 194, 195, 221 
identification of 41 
organization of ideas through 
116-117 
Kolb Learning Style Inventory 67 
Leadership 205 
Learn/learning 
active 186 
evaluate what you 122-126 
implications in what you 117-118 
level of motivation and 68—70 
strategic 72 
teaching how to 72 
usefulness of what you 125 
Learners 
adult 11-12, 143-144 
auditory 60, 61, 232 
tactile 60, 61, 86, 232 
visual 60, 61, 86, 199, 214, 224-225, 
232 
Learning labs 16 
Learning style 
adapted to teaching method 61, 62, 
73-74 
components of 60 
concentration and 82 
critical thinking and 75 
explanation of 59-60 
five senses and 60-61 
importance of discovering your 
own 60 
matching note-taking style with 
197, 199 
physiological reactions and 63 
standardized tests to identify 67 
study system and 232 
time management and 169-170 
types of 60, 61 
Lectures 
active listening skills for 188-191 
concluding remarks in 116 
lecture 96—97, 189 
main ideas and details in 114, 116 
review of notes from 304-305 
Leisure time 
alcohol consumption and 358-359 


importance of 366 
management of 158 
Lesbian students 12 
Lessons 188 
Librarians 32 
Libraries 
campus 16-17 
gaining assistance from personnel in 
32 
getting around 30, 32 
information retrieval systems in 
92-335: 
resources in 33—34 
Library assistants 32 
Lighting 86 
Line graphs 119, 121 
Linguistic intelligence 58 
Listening. See also Active listening 
active 188-191 
for organizational patterns 116-117 
interpersonal skills and 366 
interpretations while 112—113 
levels of 112 
passive 188, 189 
positive 142 
problems in note taking while 
96-97, 189 
understand speaker’s purpose while 
114 
with purpose 107—108 
Literal level of reading 112 
Literature courses 246 
Locus of control 
achievement and 69—70 
explanation of 68, 361 
external 69-70, 361 
internal 69, 70, 361, 365 
Logical—mathematical intelligence 
58 
Long-term goals 136-137, 139 
test anxiety and 329 
Long-term memory 
explanation of 288 
to 257 
Looking Through the Looking Glass 
(Carroll) 156 
Main ideas 
explanation of 258 
guidelines for finding 259-260 
in paragraphs 265 
organizational pattern in 116-117 
reading for 114, 116 
Manipulative language 124-125 
Mathematics courses 
study system for 246 
McCann, Erin 72 
Meals 346, 347 
Meditation 335 
Memorization 212, 293 
Memory cues 310 


Memory 
active reading and 282, 285, 288 
concentration and 82 
explanation of 117, 280 
forgetting and 285-286 
long-term 257, 288, 292 
reception and 280-281, 292 
recollection and 283—285, 292 
retention and 281—283, 292 
sensory 286, 292 
short—term 257, 287, 292 
strategies to improve 290-293, 295 
Mentors 4-5 
Mixed patterns 117 
MLA Handbook for Writers of Research 
Papers (Modern Language 
Associa—tion) 41 
Mnemonics 290-291 
Mood regulation 365 
Motivation 
aids to assist in 87-88 
as personal responsibility 56, 70 
emotional intelligence and 365 
explanation of 56 
learning and level of 68—70 
Multiple intelligences 58—59, 365 
Multiple—choice tests 312—314 
Muscle groups 330 
Muscle relaxation exercises 330-331 
Musical intelligence 59 
Myers—Briggs Type Indicator 67 
Negative thoughts 333-334 
New York Times Index 48 
Non-native English speakers 12 
Note cards. See also Flash cards 
explanation of 307 
Note taking 
concentrating on lecture by 189 
Cornell method of 194, 196-198 
guidelines for 193-194 
importance of good 193 
informal outline/key words system 
of 194, 195, 221 
learning style matched with style of 
1979199 
problems listening while 96—97, 189 
visual form of 199, 224—225 
Notes 
marginal 92 
paraphrasing on 44—46 
pre—exam review of 304—305 
quoting on 43—44 
reciting from 257 
summarizing on 46—47 
using computer to reorganize 203 
Nutrition 346-348 
Objective tests 
fill—in—the—blank 315 
multiple—choice 312—314 
true—false 312 
Objectivity 124-125 


Odd object method 295 
Oral presentations 200-201 
Organization sponsors 9 
Organization, as memory technique 292 
Outlines 
for research papers 49 
informal 194, 195, 221-223 
Paragraphs 
details in 265 
main idea in 265 
Paraphrases 44—46 
Passive behavior 367 
Passive listeners 188, 189. See also 
Listening 
Passive readers 255, 256 
Pauk, Walter 194 
Peak time 63, 170 
Peer pressure 357 
Periodicals 33, 48 
Persistence 213—214, 365 
Personal counselors 3, 4, 16 
Personal goals 137 
Personal implications 264-265 
Physical fitness. See also Exercise 
activities for 350—351 
benefits of 349 
combining review with activities for 
290 
regular exercise for 348, 349 
Physiological preferences 63. See also 
Study area 
Pie charts 119, 120 
Plagiarism 41, 43 
Positive attitude 70, 142 
Powdril, Lorrie 72 
Prediction 
explanation of 107 
listening with purpose and 107—108 
of test questions 111 
reading with purpose and 108-110 
Presentations, oral 200-201 
Prewriting strategies 
brainstorming as 36 
Primary sources 42, 123 
Proactive individuals 244, 245 
Problem solving 
COPE method of 130, 144-147 
example of 143—144 
Process diagrams 119, 219-221 
Procrastination 
common reasons for 179 
concentration and 93 
explanation of 173 
reasons for 175-176 
study areas and 178-179, 181 
tips to avoid 177-178 
PRT 119 
Psychological Abstracts 48 
Public speaking 200, 204 
Quarter calendar 
example of 161 
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explanation of 159-160 
Questions 
as step in SQ3R system 237—238 
Quotations 43—44 
Rape, acquaintance 372—373 
Reachable goals. See also Goals 
characteristics of 139-141 
explanation of 139 
for reading 256 
for time management 156 
Reactive individuals 244, 245 
Reader’s Guide to Periodic Literature 34, 
48 
Reading. See also Active reading; 
Text—book chapters; 
Textbooks 
active 254—275 
concentration during 91—92 
finding details in 260—263 
finding main idea in 258—260 
finding organizational patterns 
when 116-117 
for main idea and details 114, 116 
graphics in 119-121 
in SQ3R system 242-243 
levels of 112-113 
passive 255, 256 
rate of 268 
remembering and 285 
seeing implications in 264—266 
specialized terminology in 118-119 
time management and 170-171 
understand author’s purpose while 
114 
with purpose 108-110 
Reasons, as details 262 
Recapitulation 197 
Reception, of information 280—281 
Recitation 
active reading and 257 
in Cornell method 197 
in SQ3R system 243 
to improve retention 282 
Recollection, of information 283-285 
Reference material 
locating best 48 
types of 33 
Reflection 104, 197 
Registrar’s Office 15 
Relaxation techniques 
chair—seat 291 
desktop 94 
for test anxiety 93, 329-331 
meditation as 335 
Reliability 123-124 
Research papers 
audience and purpose of 36-38 
checklist for revising 50 
guidelines for writing 49 
overview of 35 
thesis statement for 39, 41 


topics for 34, 36 
Research 
evaluation of information and 
42—43 
gathering information for 47—49 
library 30, 32-34 
note taking during 43—47 
purposes of 30 
strategies for 41—42 
Resident advisors (RAs) 8 
Responsibility 
assertiveness and 367 
importance of 56 
motivation to learn as personal 56, 
70 
self-regulation and 72 
time management and 156—157 
Retention 281—283 
Review 
before sleep 292 
daily 303 
exam 304 
in Cornell method 197 
in SQ3R system 243 
physical activity combined with 290 
to improve retention 282 
weekly 303—304 
Revision 
of research papers 50 
Rewards 142, 354 
RMO strategy 92 
Roska, Linda 72 
SADD (Students Against Driving Drunk) 
Ll 
Safe sex 372 
Salovey, Peter 365 
SCANS (Secretary's Commission on 
Achieving Interpersonal Skills) 
204 
Schedules 
explanation of 158 
for test preparation 303-304 
for time management 159-167. 
(See also Time 
management) 
preparation of advance 21 
semester or quarter 159-161 
weekly 161-163, 165, 306 
Science courses 
study system for 246 
Search engines 240 
Secondary sources 42, 123 
Secretary's Commission on Achieving 
Interpersonal Skills (SCANS) 
204 
Selective attention 286 
Self—assessment 57, 82 
Self—esteem 328 
Self—motivation 255, 365. See also 
Motivation 
Self—reflection 104 


Self—regulation 72 
Self—talk 
to avoid test anxiety 333—335 
to develop internal locus of control 
70 
to develop positive attitude 142 
Semester calendar 
example of month in 161 
explanation of 159-160 
Sensory memory 286, 292 
Sentences 258, 259 
Sequence 117 
Sexual harassment 373 
Sexual relationships 
acquaintance rape and 372-373 
guidelines for 371-372 
sexual harassment and 373 
Sexually transmitted diseases (STDs) 
ST l,e72 
Shakespeare, William 142 
Short-term goals 136 
Short-term memory 
explanation of 287, 292 
from 257 
Signal words/phrases 
explanation of 190 
listening for 191 
with details 262 
Skill to learn 72 
Sleep, reviewing before 292 
Social sciences 
study system for 247 
Sororities 24, 358 
Sources 
evaluation of 42—43 
locating best 48 
primary 42, 123 
secondary 42, 123 
Spatial intelligence 59 
Speakers 
concluding remarks by 116 
main ideas and details mentioned 
by 114, 116 
non-native English 12 
objectivity of 124-125 
understanding purpose of 114 
Speech courses 200 
Speed reading 268 
SQ3R study system. See also Study 
system 
explanation of 234 
how to vary 248 
learning style and 247 
question step of 237—238 
read step of 242—243 
recite step of 243 
review step of 243 
survey step of 234—237, 240 
Stage fright 200 
Standardized tests 320. See also Tests 


Statements 
absolute words in false 312 
in fill—in—the—blank tests 315 
proactive 245 
reactive 245 
topic sentences as direct 258 
Stem 312 
Stereotyping 172 
Strategic learning 72 
Stress. See also Anxiety; Test anxiety 
change resulting in 363 
explanation of 351 
from public speaking 200 
guidelines for managing 352-354 
warning signs of 351-352 
Student bulletins 23 
Student handbooks 23 
Student Health Services 16 
Students 
adult 11-12 
as athletes 172—173 
as support resource 7, 9 
commuter 24, 169, 179 
diversity of 10-11 
female 10 
gay/lesbian 12 
international 3, 10 
physiological preferences of 63. (See 
also Study area) 
with disabilities 3, 10, 12 
Study area 
finding best 85-86 
for commuters 179 
furniture in 87 
guidelines for setting up 178-179, 
181 
lighting of 86 
location of 86 
motivational aids for 87—88 
personal preferences regarding 
66-67 
supplies for 87 
temperature of 86—87 
Study guides 
computers to prepare 226 
review of 304—305 
Study organizers 
branching diagrams as 224—225 
comparison charts as 217—218 
computer—generated study guides 
as 226 
concept or information maps as 
214-216, 308 
importance of 212 
informal outlines as 221—223 
process diagrams as 219-221 
time lines as 218-219 
to improve memory 292 
Study skills 75-76 
Study system. See also SQ3R study 
system 


for foreign language courses 
246-247 
for literature courses 246 
for mathematics courses 246 
for science courses 246 
for social science courses 247 
for test preparation 305, 307 
function of 232 
learning style and 232 
maintaining concentration by using 
90-91 
setting up 245-246 
SQ3R 234-238, 242-243, 248 
Study 
attitudes regarding 213-214 
finding time for 93 
proactive approach to 244, 245 
ratio of class time to time allotted 
for 163 
Substance abuse 
guidelines to avoid 358-359 
overview of 356 
types of 356-358 
Summary 46—47 
Supplies 87 
Support group 
campus offices and centers for 
ily 
development of 3—5 
extending your 5, 8-9 
Support sentences 258, 259 
Supportive behavior 366 
Surveys 
explanation of 234-235 
Internet 240 
test 310 
textbook 235-236 
textbook chapters 236-238 
Syllabus 160, 187 
Symbols 
for note taking 193 
Tables 119, 121 
Tactile learners 
explanation of 60, 61 
study areas for 86 
study system and 232 
Teaching styles 
adapting learning style to 61, 62, 
73-74 
independent 73 
interactive 73 
types of 62 
Temperature 86—87 
Test anxiety. See also Stress 
becoming task—oriented to avoid 
S555) 
causes of 326, 328-330 
explanation of 93, 326 
meditation to avoid 335 
positive talk to avoid 333-335 
relaxation exercises for 93, 329-331 


strategies to reduce 337—338 
Test preparation 
deciding what to study for 304—305 
study schedules for 303-304 
using study system for 305-308 
Test questions 111 
Tests 
essay 316-319 
fill—in—the—blank 315 
guidelines for taking 320 
multiple—choice 312-314 
nutrition and 347 
prediction of questions for 111 
review of previous 305 
standardized 67, 320 
strategies for taking 310-312 
to identify learning style 67 
true—false 312 
Textbook chapters 
making study guides for 221—223 
pre—exam review of 304 
survey of 236—238 
Textbooks 
benefit of marking 269-271 
classroom use of 187 
features of 235 
graphics in 119-121 
guidelines for marking 271—272 
survey of 235-238 
using marking system for 269-271 
The Seven Habits of Highly Effective 
People (Covey) 244 
Thesis 
for research papers 39, 41 
Through the Looking Glass (Carroll) 156 
Time lines 218-219 
Time management 
concentration on study and 93 
during tests 310-311 
for commuters 169 
for student athletes 172—173 
GRAB method of 156-158 
learning style and 169-170 
procrastination and 173, 175-179, 
181 
reading and 170-171 
schedules for 159-167 
Time preference 63, 170 
Tobacco use 356-357 
Topic sentences 
explanation of 258, 259 
True—false tests 312 
Tutorial services 17 
Tutors 
availability of 17 
use of computers for 174—175 
Values 
character—building 139 
goal setting and 137, 139 
sexuality and 371—372 
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Visual learners 
explanation of 60, 61 
note taking for 199, 224—225 
study areas for 86 
study system and 232 
study techniques for 214, 224 
Visualization 142, 292 
Walking 351 
Water 348 
Web indexes 240 
Weekly schedule 
example of 162, 306 
explanation of 161, 163 
template for 165 
Weight 348 
Weinstein, Claire 72 
Will to learn 72 
Wish list 354 
Words/terms 
absolute 312 
instruction 317 
key 41, 116-117, 194, 195, 221, 
292-295 
signal 190, 191, 262 
specialzed 118-119 
understanding new 118-119 
Writing 
purpose of 38 
research papers 34—39, 41—42, 49, 
50 
use of computers for 174-175 
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Figure 1.2 


BUILDING CONFIDENCE 

From the classroom to the workplace, The Confident Student, 
Fourth Edition will help your students gain the confidence 
they need to meet the stressful demands of juggling college, 


life, and work. 


Through self-knowledge, confidence builders, critical thinking 
exercises, and computer applications, students will be taught 
skills and strategies to guide them towards completing their 


goals. 


NEW TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


Enhanced.full-color design, complete with new 


photographs 


New thematic icons to indicate exercises for 
Computer/Internet, Collaborative Activities, Learning 
Styles, and Critical Thinking 


New end-of-chapter activities for reflection 


New computer applications and computer confidence 
topics supported by the Student Success Programs Web 
Site 


New Thinking Ahead feature to take students from the 
classroom to the workplace, applying chapter concepts to 


real-world situations 
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